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PREFACE 


Since  “  A  Housing  Policy  ”  was  written,  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  discuss  this  question  with  leading  public 
men  and  officials  in  various  countries,  and  by  correspondence 
to  obtain  information  from  many  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  thank  by  name  all  who  have  helped  in  the  production  of 
this  book.  I  have  done  my  best  to  avoid  taking  credit  to 
myself  that  is  due  to  others. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  verify  every  fact  and 
figure  given.  When  these  are  used  as  the  basis  of  an 
argument  in  favour  of  my  own  view,  care  has  been  taken 
to  understate  the  case ;  whereas,  with  regard  to  opinions 
contrary  to  my  own,  an  exactly  opposite  method  has  been 
adopted.  While  holding  my  own  views  strongly,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  opponents. 

Many  who  disagree  with  the  policy  of  self-help  will  yet 
accept  some  of  the  proposals  made,  while  strenuously 
disagreeing  with  others.  I  hope  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
differ  without  quarrelling.  Our  object  is  the  same ;  we  are 
both  striving  for  the  social  ideal.  Our  methods,  not  our 
motives,  differ. 

Differences  of  opinion  amongst  those  genuinely  desirous 
of  reform  are  natural,  and,  indeed,  essential,  to  a  successful 
solution ;  but  quarrels  amongst  ourselves  are  merely  waste 
of  time. 

On  this,  at  any  rate,  we  are  agreed— that  the  present 
conditions  are  thoroughly  bad.  Not  only  are  lives  lost 
through  insanitary  housing  conditions,  but,  worse  still,  a 
chronic  condition  of  low  vitality  and  ill-health  is  fostered 
in  our  towns. 

This  moves  to  compassion  on  the  sentimental  side,  but 
it  should  also  rouse  to  energy  on  the  commercial  side.  That 
is  the  point  of  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  put.  I  believe 
everything  advocated  here  is  commercially  sound,  and  a 
sound  economic  basis  is  essential  to  reforms  if  they  are  to 
be  permanently  successful  and  generally  acceptable  to  this 
hardheaded  nation. 

If  business  energy  and  business  methods  can  be  combined 
with  a  just  compassion,  then  the  Housing  problem  will  be 
on  the  way  to  solution. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY. 

URING  the  last  fifty  years  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been 
passed  dealing  with  the  Housing  Question, 
and  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  a  strenu¬ 
ous  agitation  in  favour  of  Housing  Reform 
has  been  steadily  growing ;  yet  up  to  the 
present  little  real  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  England  is  only  just  realising 
how  badly  her  people  are  housed,  and  that  the  house  itself  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  Housing  problem.  Surroundings, 
means  of  transit,  open  spaces,  and  light  and  air  have  an 
equally  important  part  to  play. 

We  have  to-day  comparatively  few  good  houses  and  a 
mass  of  slums — a  few  wide  main  arteries  for  through  traffic, 
and  a  network  of  unordered  streets — a  few  large  parks,  but 
nb  playgrounds  for  the  children  of  the  gutter.  Worst  of 
all,  our  towns  are  being  extended  on  unhealthy,  unlovely, 
and  expensive  lines. 

There  is  still  another  important  point  to  be  remembered. 
The  Housing  Question  must  be  dealt  with  on  broad  lines 
as  a  national  question.  The  result  of  leaving  it  to  indi¬ 
vidual  municipalities  without  direction,  has  been  that  they 
have  done  a  little  building  here  and  there  without  regarding 
the  wider  issues. 

Considered  as  an  experimental  stage,  this  policy  has 
certain  advantages,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  prolong  it. 
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Those  engaged  in  solving  the  Rural  and  the  Urban 
Housing  problem  must  join  hands.  The  two  are  closely 
dependent  upon  each  other,  and  whereas  the  details  of  each 
must  be  left  to  specialists,  the  same  general  principles  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  both,  and  the  land  of  England  must 
be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  not,  as  now,  in  piecemeal 
fashion.  The  best  must  be  got  out  of  it,  with  benefit  to  the 
community  as  well  as  to  the  owner.  The  light  and  air 
essential  to  human  health  must  not,  as  at  present,  be  denied 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  by  overcrowding  on 
the  ground  space.  The  rights  of  private  property  in  land, 
as  in  other  things,  must  be  recognised,  but  there  should  be 
no  monopoly  in  light  and  air. 

A  general  survey  of  the  whole  country  shows  that  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  poorest  classes  are  properly 
housed,  and  a  great  many  of  those  who  are  a  little  better 
off  are  not  provided  for  as  healthily  as  they  ought  to  be  for 
the  rent  paid. 

The  total  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  about  37,000,000 
acres,  and  in  1901  the  population  was  just  over  32,500,000, 
which  means  that  if  the  population  were  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  country,  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
England  and  Wales  would  have  just  over  an  acre  of  land 
to  live  upon.  Any  suggestion  to  disperse  the  population  in 
this  manner  would  quite  rightly  be  considered  insane.  It  is 
equally  insane  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  as  we  do  at 
present.  The  diagrams  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
illustrate  the  case.  These  diagrams  have  been  arrived  at 
in  the  following  manner :  When  considering  the  question 
of  housing  the  people  of  England  on  the  land  of  England, 
we  must  not  forget  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  land  is 
unsuitable  for  building.  In  order  to  be  well  on  the  safe 
side,  let  us  deduct  17,000,000  acres  ;  there  remains  20,000,000 
acres,  on  which  32,500,000  people  live  and  have  to  earn  their 
bread,  that  is,  just  under  three-quarters  of  an  acre  per 
person,  or  about  three  acres  per  house. 

These  figures  show  that  even  in  England,  which  is  the 
second  most  thickly  populated  country  in  the  world,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  and  space  to  live  upon,  if  organisation  and 
business  principles  were  applied  to  the  Housing  problem. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  overcome  the  forces  that  result 
in  forming  large  centres  of  population  on  comparatively 
small  areas  of  land;  that  is,  we  cannot  abolish  towns,  but 
we  might,  by  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  co-operation 
largely  control  their  development  and  direct  their  growth  on 
sensible  lines. 
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Out  of  our  total  population  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  millions 
twenty-five  millions  live  in  County  Boroughs,  Boroughs,  and 
Urban  Districts,  whose  area  is  rather  less  than  4,000,000 
acres.  The  remaining  16,000,000  acres  of  rural  building  land 
provide  housing  accommodation  for  only  7,500,000  people. 

The  4,000,000  acres  which  comprise  our  County  Boroughs, 
Boroughs,  and  Urban  Districts  are  divided  into  County 
Boroughs  and  Boroughs  on  500,000  acres,  and  Urban 
Districts  on  3,500,000  acres.  We  must  deduct  three-fourths 
from  the  500,000  acres  in  County  Boroughs  as  areas  occupied 
by  warehouses,  manufactories,  business  premises,  railways, 
etc.,  and  also  of  undeveloped  land,  and  then  we  find  that 
not  more  than  one-fourth — that  is,  only  125,000  acres — are 
used  for  housing  purposes.  By  the  same  method  it  has  been 
ascertained  from  carefully  prepared  statistics  that  of  the 
3,500,000  acres  comprising  Urban  Districts,  not  more 
than  one-fiftieth  is  used  for  housing  the  people.  One-fourth 
of  500,000  is  125,000  acres,  and  one-fiftieth  of  3,500,000  is 
70,000.  Add  these  two  results  together  and  we  get  195,000, 
say  200,000  acres,  as  the  total  amount  of  land  on  which 
25,000,000,  out  of  our  total  population  of  32,500,000,  are 
housed. 

Thirteen  millions  of  these  25,000,000  are  living  in  2,600,000 
tenements  of  four  rooms  or  less.  Each  of  these  tenements, 
including  the  air  space  round  it,  certainly  does  not,  on  the 
most  liberal  calculation,  occupy  more  than  1,000  square  feet. 
2,600,000  tenements,  at  1,000  square  feet  each,  will 
together  occupy  about  60,000  acres,  leaving  140,000  acres  for 
the  other  12,000,000  who  live  in  County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts. 

That  is  to  say,  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  are  crowded  together  on  just  over  one  eight- 
hundredth  part  of  the  total  land  of  the  country,  another 
two-fifths  occupy  a  little  more  than  one  two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth  part,  and  the  remaining  fifth  is  scattered  over  the 
rest  of  the  land.  The  first  plate  shows  the  proportions  in 
diagrammatic  form. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  diagrams  of  this  sort  can 
possibly  be  mathematically  exact,  but  I  am  convinced  after 
careful  reckoning  and  checking  that  the  diagrams  give  a 
correct  impression  of  the  way  in  which  we  “  practical  ” 
Englishmen  overcrowd  dear  land  and  leave  cheap  land  vacant, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  healthier  and  pleasanter 
to  use  cheap  land,  for  the  simple  reason  that  for  any  given 
expenditure  in  rent  much  more  of  it  can  be  obtained. 

That  is  not  all ;  those  who  have  observed  the  existing 
Housing  conditions  in  this  country  are  aware  that  in  the 
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vast  majority  of  cases  poor  people  live  on  dear  land  and  rich 
people  live  on  cheap  land,  “  which  is  absurd.” 

The  consideration  of  the  question  how  to  house  properly 
the  people  of  England  on  the  land  of  England,  reminds  us 
that  in  theory  the  land  of  England  all  belongs  to  the  Crown, 
and  through  the  Crown  to  the  people.  In  practice  it  belongs 
to  a  large  number  of  individuals,  whose  object  is  (and  under 
present  circumstances,  no  fair-minded  man  can  blame  them) 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their  land.  This  is  just 
what  the  business  man  does  with  his  brains  and  the  working 
man  does  with  his  labour;  but  all  sorts  of  laws,  from  the 
Factory  Acts  onwards,  have  been  enacted  to  prevent 
capitalists,  brain-workers,  and  hand-workers  from  making 
money  by  sweating  their  fellow-citizens,  whereas  no  law 
has  yet  been  enacted  in  this  country  to  prevent  land-sweating 
— that  is,  the  reckless  overcrowding  of  human  beings  on  the 
land  in  badly-planned  towns.  This  omission  has  not  only 
seriously  injured  the  vitality,  and  therefore  also  the  wealth- 
producing  power  of  large  numbers  of  English  men  and 
women,  it  has  also  resulted  in  the  wasteful  neglect  of  the  . 
food-p:oducing  possibilities  of  more  than  half  the  land  in 
this  country. 

Town  and  country  have  been  separated  from  each  other, 
instead  of  being  intermingled  as  they  should  be.  Bring  the 
producer  and  consumer  of  food  nearer  together  by  careful 
planning  and  organisation,  and  both  would  benefit.  The 
producer  would  get  more  for  his  labour  and  the  consumer 
pay  less  for  his  food,  because  the  cost  of  transfer  would  be 
reduced.  In  addition  to  this,  large  tracts  of  land,  now  worth 
very  little,  would  command  a  higher  price. 

Every  patriot  deplores  the  deterioration  in  the  physique 
of  our  town  dwellers,  and  every  economist  recognises  that 
it  will  have  to  be  stopped  if  England  is  to  maintain  her 
present  high  position  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world. 

By  skilful  organisation  a  man  may  get  the  most  possible 
out  of  workshops  and  machinery  without  sweating  his 
employees,  and  he  thereby  benefits  the  nation  as  well  as 
himself ;  the  man  who  gets  the  most  possible  out  of  land  bv 
putting  fifty  or  sixty  houses  on  the  acre,  does  incalculable 
mischief  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  long  run  those 
who  buy  such  houses  find  that  it  is  very  bad  business.  Sooner 
or  later  the  Sanitary  Authority  is  bound  to  come  down  upon 
them,  and  insist  upon  the  heavy  expenditure  necessary  to 
make  the  houses  fit  for  human  habitation. 

The  great  energy  already  applied  to  the  solution  of  the 
Housing  problem  by  countless  disinterested  men  and  women 
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has  not,  as  yet,  produced  much  tangible  result,  compared 
with  what  requires  to  be  done ;  but  it  has  made  it  possible 
now  to  take  a  great  step  forward  on  more  comprehensive 
lines,  and  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  Manchester,  has  given  to  England 
at  the  psychological  moment  the  inspiration  required  by  his 
exposition  of  Town  Planning. 

We  have  been  entangling  ourselves  with  regulations  as 
to  the  thickness  of  walls,  the  cubic  contents  of  rooms,  and 
the  minimum  width  of  roadways,  without  securing  quality 
in  the  building  material,  and  consequently  sound  houses. 
We  also  continue  to  allow  disastrously  excessive  numbers 
of  houses  per  acre,  and  we  provide  no  playgrounds  for  the 
children  or  resting-places  for  the  older  people,  except  by 
private  charity. 

Mr.  Horsfall  has  suggested  how  we  can  make  our  towns 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  convenient,  and  careful  consideration 
has  shown  that  this  suggestion  can  be  carried  out  with 
material  as  well  as  moral  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Public  opinion  is  more  than  ready  for  Housing  Reform, 
and  Town  Planning  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be 
a  sound  business  proposition  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  instead  of  in  our  present 
piecemeal  fashion. 

For  the  last  century  England  has  been  developing  her 
industrial  possibilities  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  has  almost  entirely 
neglected  her  agricultural  opportunities. 

The  people  of  England  have  crowded  together  in  the 
confined  Urban  Districts  on  narrow  blocks  of  land,  where 
it  is  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of  them  to  obtain  the 
unobstructed  light  and  pure  air  essential  to  human  health, 
and  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  land  available  for 
them  to  live  upon  is  left  practically  unused. 

Town  Planning,  together  with  cheap  and  rapid  means  of 
transit,  now  make  it  possible  to  combine  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  in  our  towns  with  the  health-giving  opportunities  of 
the  country. 

It  is  not  only  ridiculous,  but  obviously  unfair,  that  land 
in  our  country  districts  should  only  be  worth  tens  of  pounds 
per  acre  when  land  in  our  towns,  which  in  itself  is  worth 
no  more  if  as  much,  should  fetch  as  many  thousands.  Under 
capable  administration  this  state  of  affairs  could  certainly 
be  improved  upon. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  Town  Planning 
would  immediately,  or,  indeed,  ever  entirely  adjust  this 
irrational  discrepancy,  but  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that,  by  restricting  the  number  of  houses  to 
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be  built  per  acre,  a  much  larger  amount  of  land  will  be 
brought  into  use  than  is  the  case  under  present  conditions. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  in  the  following  pages  to  convince 
my  readers  that  Town  Planning  and  the  other  remedies 
advocated  will,  if  applied  with  patience  and  justice,  achieve 
the  end  in  view  with  the  least  possible  present  hardship,  and 
the  greatest  possible  ultimate  benefit,  to  all  concerned. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EXISTING  EVILS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

N  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  shown 
by  a  general  survey  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  how  extravagant  and  thoughtless 
we  English  are  in  the  matter  of  Housing. 
We  overcrowd  dear  land  and  leave  cheap 
land  vacant,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
better  to  live  upon  cheap  land,  because 
you  can  get  more  of  it,  and  therefore  more 
space,  light,  and  air. 

This  statement  is  just  as  true  of  our  towns  taken  individu¬ 
ally  as  it  is  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole.  There  are 
very  few,  if  any,  towns  of  any  size  in  England  where  there 
is  not  enough  land  for  the  people  to  live  upon  in  health  and 
comfort,  if  only  they  were  evenly  distributed  over  the  area 
available  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in  every  town,  especially  near 
the  boundary,  a  considerable  acreage  free  from  buildings, 
and  there  is  also  a  considerable  acreage  grossly  overcrowded. 
If  this  population  now  overcrowded  in  the  slums  were  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  area,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room  for  everyone.  Such  distribution  would  also  benefit 
the  landowners,  who  would  be  better  off  than  at  present, 
because  there  would  be  so  much  more  land  bringing  in  a 
reasonable  income,  instead  of  a  small  proportion  earning 
high  ground  rents,  and  a  large  proportion  earning  practically 
nothing  at  all. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  with  a  certain  class  of  social 
reformers  to  ascribe  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  to  the  selfishness  of  landowners  and  property  owners. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  real  cause  lies  much  deeper. 
Our  unhealthy,  unlovely,  cheerless,  and  expensive  towns 
are,  in  my  opinion,  due  more  to  the  faults  of  our  system 
than  to  the  shortcomings  of  any  class  or  of  individuals.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  individuals  concerned  are  faultless  : 
they  are  human  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  naturally  look  to  the 
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main  chance ;  but  those  engaged  in  town  development  and 
house  building  are  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Our  present  inelastic  bye-law  system  harasses  them 
unceasingly  on  all  sorts  of  details  without  preventing  land 
speculation  and  jerry  building,  and  it  does  not  attempt  the 
one  thing  which  might  be  useful — a  comprehensive  control 
of  town  development. 

Far  from  assisting,  it  actually  discourages  co-operation 
between  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  developing  our  towns 
and  those  responsible  for  supervising  the  work ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  gives  no  power  to  Local  Authorities  to  differentiate 
between  a  public-spirited  landowner  and  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  land  speculator  and  jerry  builder. 

Our  present  system  often  prevents  the  respectable  land- 
owner  and  housebuilder  from  laying  out  his  land  in  the  best 
way,  but  the  land  speculator  and  jerry  builder  manage  to 
evade  hampering  restrictions.  There  is  no  power  whatever 
given  to  Local  Authorities  to  discriminate  between  the  honest 
builder  and  the  jerry  builder. 

The  holding  up  of  land  near  large  towns  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  overcrowded  suburbs.  This  is  not  always  due  to 
greed  of  gain  :  landowners  sometimes  withhold  their  land 
because  under  present  conditions  this  is  the  only  means  of 
protection  against  the  jerry  builder. 

Town  extension  is  a  most  difficult  and  complicated 
problem,  and  without  complete  co-operation  between  those 
engaged  in  the  provision  and  supervision  of  proper  Housing 
accommodation  for  the  people,  we  are  doomed  to  utter 
failure,.  This  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  the  growth  of 
English  towns. 

Accurate  foresight  is  a  gift  possessed  by  no  human  being, 
but  many  have  foresight  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  In 
the  matter  of  town  extension,  there  is  no  faculty  more 
desirable  or  more  economical  to  the  pockets  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  than  foresight,  and  yet,  in  this  “  practical  ”  country 
of  ours,  Local  Authorities  and  others  responsible  for  the 
important  business  under  consideration  have  no  powers  or 
encouragement  whatever  to  exercise  it. 

As  an  example,  Local  Authorities  have  no  power  what¬ 
ever,  unless  they  buy  land  at  a  prohibitive  price,  to  insist 
upon  an  adequate  width  for  roads  that  are  already  or 
will  evidently  soon  become  main  arteries  of  busy  traffic. 
This  has  cost  the  ratepayers  of  England  a  very  large  sum 
of  money. 

Statistics  collected  from  the  County  Boroughs  and 
Boroughs  of  the  Kingdom  show  that  at  least  thirty  millions 
of  money  have  been  expended  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
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century  on  street  widenings  and  other  absolutely  necessary 
improvements  of  that  nature.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
this  expenditure — it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much, 
but  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  millions — has  been 
spent  on  compensation  for  the  demolition  of  buildings  which 
never  ought  to  have  been  put  up,  and  never  would  have 
been  put  up  on  such  sites  if  Local  Authorities  had  possessed 
the  Town  Planning  powers  now  generally  advocated  by 
everyone  who  has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject. 

Modern  means  of  communication  have  made  more  land 
available  for  Housing  purposes  than  was  the  case  when  people 
were  obliged  by  the  exigencies  of  their  occupations  and  the 
absence  of  cheap,  quick  means  of  transit  to  congregate  in 
very  restricted  areas.  This  means  that  it  should  now  be 
possible,  with  good  management,  to  get  land  for  purely 
Housing  purposes  much  cheaper  than  formerly,  because  there 
is  an  infinitely  larger  supply  at  our  command.  But  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  possibilities  of 
modern  means  of  cheap,  rapid  transit,  it  is  essential  to  have 
much  wider  main  thoroughfares  than  are  at  present  to  be 
found,  except  in  a  very  few  of  our  English  towns.  Under 
the  present  system,  this  essential  to  healthy  Housing  at 
reasonable  rents  is  never  thought  of  until  the  cost  of  street 
widening  is  almost  prohibitive. 

Passing  from  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  returning  to 
the  practice  of  co-operation,  we  find  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  co-operation,  not  only  between  Local  Authorities 
and  landowners,  but  also  between  neighbouring  landowners, 
the  town  dweller  (who  eventually  has  to  suffer  for  all  the 
mistakes  that  are  made)  is  called  upon  to  find  much  more  in 
rent  and  rates  than  would  be  necessary  under  proper  organ¬ 
isation,  and  has  to  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  inconveniences 
and  annoyances  that  might  quite  easily  have  been  avoided. 

Let  us  examine  what  now  takes  place  when  a  landowner 
decides  to  develop  his  land  for  building.  Our  present  regu¬ 
lations  stipulate  that  every  new  street  must  be  of  a  certain 
minimum  width  largely  regardless  of  what  traffic  is  likely 
to  go  along  it.  The  sides  of  the  streets  must  be  curbed  and 
channelled  and  the  footpaths  paved  with  flagstones  in  a  most 
expensive  manner.  This  entails  a  very  heavy  expenditure 
in  estate  development,  which,  on  the  average,  is  about  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  land  that  is  going  to  be  developed.  The 
result  of  this  heavy  expenditure  is  that  the  landowner,  in 
order  to  get  a  return  on  the  capital  invested,  crowds  just  as 
many  houses  per  acre  on  to  his  land  as  the  bye-laws  will 
allow.  That  is,  the  model  bye-laws  allow  fifty-six  houses  to 
the  acre,  whereas,  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  there 
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should  not  be  more  than  twelve,  and,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  this  would  be  feasible  on  Town  Planning 
lines. 

At  present,  if  a  progressive  landowner  expresses  his 
willingness  to  restrict  the  number  of  houses  per  acre  to 
twelve,  instead  of  fifty-six  as  allowed  by  the  bye-laws — 
provided  the  Local  Authority  will  meet  him  in  the  cost 
of  estate  development  by  allowing  him  to  make  the  road¬ 
ways  as  wide  as,  and  no  wider  than  is  required  for  the 
traffic  that  will  pass  over  them,  although  maintaining 
the  present  distances  between  the  houses — he  is  told  at 
once  that  the  bye-laws  are  prohibitive.  The  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  are  not  to  blame  for  this,  but  only  our  short-sighted, 
narrow-minded  bye-law  system.  If  Local  Authorities  had 
more  latitude  allowed  to  them  in  the  administration  of  their 
bye-laws,  they  could  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  estate- 
development,  and  thereby  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  houses  built  per  acre,  and  ensure  the  provision  of  open 
spaces. 

It  is  fortunately  becoming  more  and  more  recognised 
every  day  that  open  spaces  are  as  necessary  to  the  health 
of  a  town,  as  streets  are  to  its  traffic.  The  provision  of 
allotments,  as  a  counter-attraction  to  the  public-house,  could 
also  be  arranged  for,  if  only  these  things  were  thought  of 
beforehand.  Under  our  present  system,  these  boons  to  the 
self-respecting  working-man  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
never  thought  of  until  it  is  too  late  to  provide  them  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  the  ratepayers  or  the  rent-payers 
of  our  large  towns. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  necessity  for  co¬ 
operation  between  Local  Authorities  and  land-owners.  There 
is  also  urgent  necessity  for  more  co-operation  between 
adjoining  landowners.  It  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
the  community  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  the  land  in  any 
neighbourhood  were  developed  as  a  whole,  and  not  piece¬ 
meal ;  but  this  aspect  of  the  question,  as  well  as  every  other 
aspect,  must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  own  the  land,  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  use  it. 

More  than  one  practical  land  agent  of  good  standing  has 
informed  me  that  there  is  no  greater  loss  to  landowners 
under  our  present  incoherent  system,  than  the  power  of  one 
landowner  to  seriously  depreciate  his  neighbour’s  property. 
Each  landowner  develops  his  own  little  bit  in  his  own  little 
way,  and  very  often  purposely  plans  his  roads,  and  makes 
his  other  arrangements  so  as  to  inconvenience  and  injure 
his  neighbour. 
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This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  our  national  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  in  its  proper  place  is  a  most  useful  trait, 
and  is  largely  responsible  for  England’s  present  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  which,  in  this  matter 
of  housing,  has  resulted  in  great  inconvenience  and  expense 
to  those  who  use  and  live  upon  the  land,  as  well  as  in  serious 
loss  to  the  owners  of  land.  The  time  has  come  to  substitute 
large-minded  co-operation  for  small-minded  independence. 
A  sound  Town  Planning  Act,  administered  with  vigour  and 
discretion,  would  put  an  end  to  the  silly  bickerings  that  have 
done  so  much  harm  in  the  past. 

It  should  be  possible  to  approximate  the  poor  man’s 
housing  conditions  more  nearly  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  rich  man,  and  to  relieve  the  rich  classes  of  the  constant 
dread  that  their  houses  may  be  spoilt  and  the  value  of  their 
property  diminished  by  the  erection  near  them  of  a  jerry- 
built  suburb.  It  should  also  be  possible  to  save  money  for 
landowners,  house-builders,  rent-payers,  and  rate-payers. 
Town-planning  is  urgently  required  quite  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  public  and  private  economy,  as  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  and  well-being. 

The  present  unnecessary  waste  of  public  and  private 
money  is  almost,  if  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  thoughtless 
destruction  of  human  life  and  human  health  in  our  large 
towns. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  that  claims  our  thought 
and  care,  and  that  is  the  influence  of  beautiful  surroundings 
on  the  enjoyment  of  life.  How  can  we  expect  people  to  be 
happy  and  contented  unless  we  provide  them  with  some 
means  of  rational  enjoyment?  The  rich  can  provide  their 
own,  but  the  poor  have  little  or  no  means  at  their  disposal  in 
our  modern  English  towns. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  open  spaces,  playgrounds 
and  allotments.  There  are  many  other  important  details 
that  might  be  mentioned.  I  will  only  deal  with  one.  Under 
present  conditions,  when  a  new  estate  is  developed  for 
building,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  cut  down  trees  that 
have  taken  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  to  grow,  and  which, 
if  left  standing,  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  health 
of  the  district,  as  well  as  greatly  adding  to  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  done  because  no 
street  must  be  of  less  than  a  certain  minimum  width, 
and  because  as  already  explained,  the  largest  possible 
number  of  houses  must  be  crowded  on  to  the  land  in  order 
to  repay  the  cost  of  street  development. 

This  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  those  who,  without 
thought,  can  look  at  trees  every  day  and  do  consciously  or 
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unconsciously  enjoy  the  changes  that  come  over  them  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year;  but  those  who  have  seen  the 
keen  delight  of  slum  children  in  country  sights  and  sounds, 
may  realise  what  the  entire  deprivation  of  such  influences 
in  their  lives  must  mean  to  their  development. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  civilised  world  so  well  wooded  as 
England  is  in  its  rural  districts.  There  is  no  civilised 
country  where  the  towns  are  so  badly  off  for  trees. 

The  rich  man  sets  his  house  as  far  back  as  possible  from 
the  road,  and  has  a  tree-planted  drive  or  footpath  to  the 
front  door.  The  poor  man  is  forced  to  live  right  on  to  a 
wide  and  dusty  road,  and  has  to  pay  extra  for  doing  so, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  have  a  narrower  roadway,  with 
trees  on  either  side.  The  rich  man  gets  peace  and  quiet 
when  he  gets  home  after  his  day’s  work  is  done.  The  poor 
man  often  lives  in  a  noise,  night  and  day,  and  is  charged 
extra  for  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  not  only  unnecessary  but  actually  wasteful 
expenditure,  such  as  the  cutting  down  of  well-grown  trees, 
etc.,  is  forced  on  landowners  and  housebuilders,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  housing  accommodation  provided  is  just 
what  is  not  required  from  the  hygienic  or  any  other  point  of 
view. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  waste  is  that  in  the  rent  of  a 
6s.  6d.  house,  about  2s.  6d.  is  due  to  local  rates — the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  land  and  of  estate  development — an 
item  which  could  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  adoption  of 
common-sense  business  principles. 

Our  inelastic  bye-law  system  is  infinitely  better  than  what 
went  before  it,  but  the  time  has  come  to  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  the  past.  The  time  has  come  for  more  co¬ 
operation  between  all  concerned  with  the  development  of 
our  towns,  and  the  exercise  of  greater  foresight,  which  can 
only  be  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  comprehensive 
municipal  control. 

Just  as  in  business  the  absence  of  foresight  inevitably 
results  in  failure,  so  in  Housing,  most  of  our  difficulties  are 
due  to  want  of  foresight,  and  the  absence  of  co-operation. 
Without  foresight  and  co-operation,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
recklessly  extravagant  with  public  and  private  money,  as 
well  as  criminally  destructive  of  the  national  health  and  well¬ 
being.  With  foresight  and  co-operation,  there  are  great 
economies  to  be  effected,  as  well  as  great  public  improvements 
to  be  made.  At  present  Local  Authorities  have  little  power 
to  carry  out  these  principles  themselves,  and  still  less  to 
encourage  them  in  others. 
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Another  cause  of  the  failure  to  solve  the  Housing  Problem — 
and  no  one  claims  it  is  yet  solved,  in  spite  of  stupendous 
efforts  in  that  direction — is  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  all 
legislation  passed  with  the  object  of  ensuring  that  new  houses 
built  shall  be  sanitary  and  not  too  expensive,  has  been 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  and  assisting  semi- 
philanthropic  Trusts  or  Companies  and  Local  Authorities  to 
build  the  houses.  No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
encourage  and  control  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  very 
much  larger  number  of  people  engaged  in  house-building  on 
ordinary  business  lines.  The  operations  of  this  body  of 
house-builders  are  at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  those  of  all 
the  philanthropists  and  Local  Authorities  put  together,  and 
must  of  necessity  always  be  so. 

The  result  of  the  omission  to  effectively  control  this  large 
body  of  housebuilders  has  been,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
a  very  few  good  houses  and  a  great  many  bad  ones. 

It  is  still  open  to  Parliament  to  strike  out  a  new  line  by 
introducing  legislation  to  encourage,  assist,  and  control  all 
and  sundry  concerned  in  such  an  important  native  industry — 
the  housing  of  the  people.  Opinions  may  differ — they  do 
differ — as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Municipal  House 
building,  but  all  must  agree  that  no  Local  Authority  can 
raise  enough  money  to  build  houses  for  more  than  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population  whose  local  affairs  they 
are  called  upon  to  administrate. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  Local  Authorities  should  be 
given  effective  control  over  all  the  developments  and 
building  operations  in  their  districts,  and  not  merely,  as  at 
present,  power  to  harass  on  details. 

Finally,  in  considering  the  evils  from  which  our  towns 
are  suffering,  let  us  remember  that  they  are  the  growth  of 
ages.  New  conditions  have  arisen  comparatively  recently, 
which  have  not  only  accentuated  these  evils,  but  have  also 
called  our  attention  to  them. 

We  are  distressed  that  we  cannot  find  the  right  remedy  at 
once,  or  that  when  found  it  does  not  at  once  alter  the  condi¬ 
tions  we  deplore.  But  nothing  is  truer  than  that  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day,  nor  will  our  towns  be  re-built  in  a  day. 
But  Rome  was  built,  and  with  patience  and  persistence  our 
towns  may  be  re-built.  Housing  reformers  must  not  expect 
to  see  the  complete  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  in  their  own 
lifetime.  They  must  be  content  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  policy  which  others  will  be  able  to  carry  on  for  the 
benefit  of  a  future  England. 


CHAPTER  III. 


REMOVAL  OF  EXISTING  EVILS. - 1. 

HE  last  chapter  dealt  with  the  causes  of 
existing  evils  in  our  suburbs  that  have 
been  built  under  the  model  bye-laws. 
These  were  designed  to  ensure  that 
town  populations  should  have  healthy 
dwellings  with  cheerful  surroundings, 
but  they  have  failed  dismally  to  achieve 
their  purpose. 

The  present  chapter  and  the  next  will  deal  with  the 
removal  of  existing  evils,  more  especially  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  towns.  No  one  approves  of  the  modern  suburb, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  better  than  what  went  before  it. 

The  worst  conditions  are  found  in  the  centres  of  our 
towns ;  but  we  already  possess  considerable  power  for 
dealing  with  them,  which,  as  Mr.  John  Burns  says,  have 
not  been  used  as  fully  as  they  might  have  been. 

The  causes  of  the  fearful  congestion  of  town  houses  may 
be  summarised  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  necessity  for  working  people  to  live  close  to 
their  work,  owing  to  the  want  of  cheap,  quick  means 
of  transit. 

2.  The  absence  in  earlier  times  of  proper  police 
protection  outside  the  city. 

3.  General  ignorance  concerning  the  vital  importance 
of  light  and  air. 

These  causes,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for 
building  bye-laws  was  not  then  recognised,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  hovels  and  dens  which  should  be  swept 
awray  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  quite  true  that  since  these 
places  were  built  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  to  write  off 
all  the  capital  expenditure  incurred,  and  in  any  well- 
managed  business  this  would  have  been  done  long  ago,  but 
the  owners  of  small  house  property  have  seldom  had  a  sound 
business  education,  and  therefore  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  their  business  inaptitude.  This  necessity  is 
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recognised  by  Section  38  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  which  gives  Local  Authorities  power  to 
pay  compensation  for  the  demolition  of  buildings  that 
obstruct  the  light  and  air  to  adjacent  dwellings. 

Prudence  and  patience  are  essential  to  permanent  success 
in  this  work.  Those  who  try  to  undo  in  a  year  or  two 
the  evil  results  of  centuries  of  ignorance,  are  doomed  to 
failure  before  they  start.  I  yield  to  none  in  feelings  of 
distress  at  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  central  districts 
of  our  large  towns,  and  I  confess  that  my  heart  is  often 
rent  by  the  sufferings  I  have  to  witness,  and  can  only 
slowly  alleviate ;  but  those  who  allow  their  hearts  to  run 
away  with  their  heads  always  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  heart  is  an  excellent  motive  power,  and  without  it 
little  or  no  progress  would  be  made ;  but  when  it  is  not 
governed  by  the  head,  the  results  are  disastrous. 

There  are  two  forms  of  procedure  for  the  improvement 
of  bad  housing  conditions  in  large  towns ;  (a)  those  who 
want  to  do  everything  at  once  adopt  Part  I.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890;  and  ( b )  those  who  prefer 
to  hasten  slowly  take  Part  II.  of  the  same  Act. 

The  consideration  of  a  few  general  principles  should 
precede  the  explanation  of  these  methods. 

1.  A  policy  of  Housing  Reform  cannot  be  satisfactory 
unless  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  whole  district 
that  requires  dealing  with.  Some  policies  are  so  expensive 
in  practice  that  all  the  available  funds  are  exhausted  long 
before  one-tenth  of  the  improvements  have  been  executed. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  vote  against  all  expenditure  of 
any  kind  ;  I  have  seen  too  many  cases  where  this  attitude 
of  mind  has  resulted  in  saving  a  penny  and  spending  a 
pound.  Thoughtless  economy — or,  rather,  parsimony — is 
often  quite  as  expensive  in  the  long  run  as  thoughtless 
extravagance.  We  must,  however,  consider  before  advo¬ 
cating  any  policy  of  reform  whether  it  is  possible  to  raise 
sufficient  money  to  complete  the  work.  This  is  just  where 
so  many  housing  reformers  have  failed ;  they  see  an 
unhealthy  area  and  determine  that  at  any  price  it  must  be 
re-built.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  their 
feelings,  but  municipal  building  is  very  costly,  and  such 
action  has  often  committed  reformers  to  huge  expenditure 
on  small  areas,  leaving  them  without  sufficient  resources  to 
deal  with  the  rest  of  the  district. 

The  enormous  expense  incurred  for  the  reformation  of 
small  areas  has  discredited  Housing  Reform  with  the  general 
public,  and  driven  the  ratepayers  as  a  whole  into  opposition. 
Useful  members  have  lost  their  seats  by  the  economy  cry 
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that  has  not  unnaturally  arisen  as  the  result  of  extrava¬ 
gant  and  unnecessary  expenditure  on  this  and  kindred 
reforms. 

2.  Another  most  important  matter  for  consideration  is 
the  general  moral  influence  exerted  upon  property-owners 
by  the  policy  adopted  in  the  district.  One  policy  will 
encourage  owners  to  neglect  their  property  in  order  that 
the  Local  Authority  may  buy  it  up,  at  a  profit  to  the  owner 
and  a  loss  to  the  ratepayers.  Another  policy  may  be  purely 
negative  in  its  action.  What  is  wanted  is  a  policy  that 
will  encourage  property  owners  to  take  care  of  their 
houses  and  make  their  tenants  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
In  these  days  of  rising  rates  it  is  of  vital  importance  for 
the  administrators  of  local  affairs  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  make  the  public  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  and 
avoid  using  public  funds  for  what  can  be  done  by  private 
means. 

3.  A  third  important  point  to  be  remembered  is  to  avoid 
,  inflicting  hardship  on  those  whom  it  is  desired  to  help. 

The  sudden  demolition  of  a  large  number  of  houses  on  a 
small  area  must  inflict  great  hardship  on  the  tenants.  If 
only  a  few  houses  at  a  time  are  dealt  with  in  each  district, 
the  tenants  have  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  look 
round  for  other  accommodation,  with  the  great  advantage 
that  no  house  famine  is  created. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  inflicting 
hardships  on  the  owners  of  small  house  property.  This 
entails  great  labour,  but  it  is  time  well  spent,  because  so 
much  more  work  is  done  when  those  concerned  are  pulling 
together  instead  of  different  ways. 

4.  Another  main  principle  must  be  the  preservation  of 
low-rented  houses,  and  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  good 
cheap  houses.  The  best  authorities  all  agree  that  it  is 
unsound  to  reduce  rents  to  meet  low  wages,  and  that  it 
is  far  better  from  every  point  of  view  to  raise  wages  to  meet 
rents.  It  is  further  recognised  by  reliable  authorities  that, 
speaking  generally,  wages  follow  rents.  Where  rents  are 
high,  wages  are  high,  and  where  rents  are  low,  wages  are 
low.  At  the  same  time,  a  sudden  large  rise  in  house  rent 
in  any  district  would  inflict  great  hardship  on  the  poorer 
classes ;  they  could  not  suddenly  get  a  rise  in  wages  to 
meet  the  rise  in  rent.  A  small  rise  in  rent  for  a  sanitary 
house,  instead  of  the  former  insanitary  hovel,  has  been  found 
by  the  tenants  to  actually  pay  them  in  the  long  run.  In 
a  good  home  there  is  not  the  same  temptation  to  go  out 
in  the  evening  and  lose  their  money. 

An  increase  in  the  supply  of  good  cheap  houses  can  be 
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obtained  by  steady  pressure  towards  reoairing  houses  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  and  by  the  policy  of  Town  Planning 
advocated  in  other  parts  of  this  book.  This  will  make  it 
impossible  for  landlords  to  charge  tenants  more  than  a 

fair  rent. 

5-  That  brings  us  to  the  next  main  principle.  It  should 
be  the  endeavour  of  ever;/-  Housing  Reformer  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  people  to  spread  themselves  out  over  a  larger 
area  of  land  in  order  that  they  may  get  a  proper  amount 
of  light  and  air.  Do  not,  however,  destroy  insanitary 
town  houses  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  if  by  any 
means  they  can  be  made  fit  to  live  in,  because  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  poorer  classes  are  obliged  by  their  occu¬ 
pations  to  live  in  the  centres  of  our  towns,  and  good 
cheap  houses  must  be  provided  for  them.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  a  great  many  (the  cumber  is  increasing 
every  week  who  are  able  to.  and  who  would,  move  outside 
if  they  were  encouraged  and  assisted.  That  being  so,  it 
is  quite  safe  from  the  point  of  view  of  supply  and  demand, 
as  well  as  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation, 
to  destroy  those  houses  which,  in  the  words  of  the  190  ^ 
Act.  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  incapable  of 
being  made  fit.  It  is  also  sound  to  remove  all  houses 
that  prevent  the  admission  of  light  and  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  to  other  dwellings.  This  gradual  reduction  of 
living  accommodation  in  the  centres  of  towns,  coupled 
with  Town  Planning  on  the  outskirts,  will  exert  a  steady 
outward  pressure  into  the  fresher  country-  air,  that  must 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  national  phvsique. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  necessity  for  a  steady 
outward  pressure  has  been  recognised  by  housing  legislators 
and  administrators.  The  old  idea,  unfortunately  not  yet 
dead,  was  that  if  any  small  houses  in  a  town  were 
demolished,  then  new  housing  accommodation  must  be 
nrovided  in  the  same  place  for  the  same  number  of  people 
as  those  displaced  by  the  demolitions.  The  effect  of  this 
has  been  to  perpetuate  the  crowding  of  town  dwellings, 
the  very  thing  that  ought  to  be  slowly  but  surely  discon- 
tinued. 

o.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  structure  of  a 
house  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  dwelling.  Proper  surround¬ 
ings  are  essential  to  a  home.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  ocen  soaces.  which  could  in  new  districts  be  provided  on 
business  lines,  without  the  assistance  of  charity,  if  Local 
Authorities  were  given  Town  Planning  powers :  and  these 
powers  could  also  ensure  the  provision  of  the  wide  main 
arteries  necessarv  to  enable  people  to  get  in  and  out  of 
town  quickly  and  cheaply. 
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A  most  important  item  in  our  geneial  programme  is  the 
provision  of  small  open  spaces  in  congested  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  which  is  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  business, 
but  by  no  means  impossible,  if  attacked  on  comprehensive 
lines.  These  should  slowly  but  surely  work  up  to  a 
complete  scheme,  carefully  planned  out  beforehand.  If 
this  method  is  adopted,  great  good  can  be  effected  at  very 
small  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

Passing  now  from  policy  to  methods,  there  are  two 
distinct  ways  of  dealing  with  insanitary  property ;  one  by 
means  of  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,  and  the  other  by  means  of  Part  II.  of  the  same 
Act.  I  will  first  give  short  explanations  of  these  two 
systems,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  under  each,  and 
then  we  will  consider  their  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

Under  Part  I.  the  Local  Authority  must  satisfy  itself  that 
the  sanitary  defects  of  any  area  cannot  be  effectually 
,  remedied  otherwise  than  by  making  an  improvement 
scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and  reconstruction  of  the 
streets  and  houses  on  the  area.  This  entails  heavy  expense 
and  great  delay  in  the  preparation  of  exhaustive  reports 
and  minute  detailed  maps  and  estimates.  The  scheme  has 
to  be  advertised  several  weeks ;  notice  has  to  be  given  to 
every  owner  and  an  answer  obtained ;  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  has  to  be  petitioned,  and  names  of  dissenting 
owners  have  to  be  given.  The  Local  Government  Board 
has  to  hold  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  correctness  and 
sufficiency  of  the  scheme  and  to  hear  objections.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  has  to  be  obtained  to  confirm  the  order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  either  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  refer  the  scheme  to  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
The  costs  of  the  Local  Authority  in  promoting  the  scheme, 
the  costs  of  the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  and  also 
the  costs  of  any  owners  opposing  the  scheme,  may  be 
charged  to  the  Local  Authority  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  probable  obligation  to 
provide  accommodation  in  a  congested  district  for  a 
working-class  population  equal  in  number  to  that  displaced. 
It  is  the  almost  invariable  experience  of  these  schemes  that 
the  population  displaced  does  not  return  to  the  new  houses, 
but  finds  accommodation  elsewhere ;  while  others  move  in 
who  would  be  much  wiser  to  live  outside  the  town. 

All  the  land  and  buildings  have  to  be  bought  up  by  the 
Local  Authority  on  the  terms  of  compulsory  purchase, 
which  entails  paying  anything  from  10  per  cent,  to  50  per 
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cent,  above  the  real  value.  All  the  old  buildings  must 
come  down,  good  and  bad  together.  Very  often  manu¬ 
factories  and  public-houses  have  to  be  purchased  and 
demolished.  The  worse  the  neighbourhood,  the  more  the 
ratepayers  have  to  pay  for  the  public-houses ;  whilst  the 
demolition  of  the  manufactories  deprives  the  inhabitants  of 
their  means  of  livelihood.  Most  schemes  under  Part  I. 
entail  the  construction  by  the  Corporation  of  new  roads, 
new  sewers,  and  new  water-mains,  on  the  top  of  which 
comes  the  re-building  of  the  houses,  some  of  which — indeed, 
often  many  of  which — were  quite  satisfactory. 

The  expenditure  incurred  is  very  large  for  the  result 
obtained  ;  but  that  is  not  the  worst  feature.  Bad  landlords 
are  rewarded  for  neglecting  their  houses,  whilst  good  land¬ 
lords  are  often  penalised. 

Under  Part  II.  the  procedure  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as 
it  might  be,  but  it  is  far  simpler,  fairer,  and  less  expensive 
than  Part  I. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Local  Authority  to  any  houses  in  his 
district  that  in  his  opinion  are  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
The  Local  Authority  considers  the  representation  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and,  if  they  consider  it  to  be 
justified,  then  an  order  is  made  that  notices  shall  be  served 
on  the  owners  to  repair  their  houses  at  their  own  expense, 
and  not  as  under  Part  I.,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
If  the  necessary  repairs  are  not  executed  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  then  the  magistrates  are  asked  to  make  a 
closing  order,  on  the  ground  that  the  houses  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  The  object  of  applying  for  a  closing 
order  is  to  enable  the  Local  Authority  to  prevent  the  owner 
from  receiving  rents  for  houses  that  are  unfit  to  live  in. 
If  the  closing  order  is  granted,  then  the  houses  remain 
empty  until  the  necessary  repairs  are  executed,  or  until  the 
time  has  elapsed  (three  months)  which  the  Act  allows  the 
owner  for  doing  what  is  required.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  owner  has  done  nothing,  then  the  case  is  again 
considered  by  the  Local  Authority,  and,  if  circumstances 
justify  such  a  course,  a  resolution  is  passed  by  them 
deeming  it  advisable  that  the  houses  shall  be  demolished. 
The  owner  is  advised  of  the  passing  of  this  resolution  and 
invited  to  attend  a  statutory  meeting  of  those  who  have 
passed  it,  and  state  his  reasons  why  the  houses  should  not 
be  demolished.  If  the  Local  Authority  are  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  given,  then  the  houses  are  allowed  to  remain 
standing.  If  they  are  not  satisfied,  a  demolition  order  is 
made,  against  which  the  owner  has  a  right  of  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions. 
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In  my  experience,  which  is  now  fairly  long,  this  right  of 
appeal  has  never  been  exercised,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  demolition  is  not  resorted  to  unless  there  are  very 
strong  grounds  for  doing  so. 

If  a  property-owner  shows  the  slightest  inclination  to 
meet  the  authorities,  it  is  always  advisable  to  exercise 
patience,  and  give  him  a  chance  of  carrying  out  his 
promises. 

The  object  of  Part  II.  is  to  ensure  that  houses  that  are 
unfit  for  human  habitation  shall  be  made  fit  to  live  in  or 
demolished.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  achieve  this  end 
without  removing  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  buildings, 
because  the  most  insanitary  houses  of  all  are  generally  found 
in  thickly-built  neighbourhoods. 

This  necessity  for  the  removal  of  obstructive  buildings  is 
specially  provided  for  in  Part  II.  Section  38  of  the  1890 
Act,  which  empowers  Local  Authorities  to  pay  compensa¬ 
tion  in  these  cases.  This  power,  carefully  used  with  due 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  wishes  of  property-owners, 
not  only  facilitates  the  work  of  slum  reform,  it  also  makes 
it  possible  to  ensure  thorough  repair  in  place  of  the  slum 
patching  which  is  only  too  prevalent. 

By  dealing  with  individual  houses  in  this  gradual  manner 
only  bad  property  is  repaired  or  demolished,  whilst  what  is 
sound  is  left  standing,  thereby  avoiding  one  of  the  causes 
of  great  waste  under  Part  I.,  and  also  all  danger  of  creating 
a  house  famine. 

The  procedure  under  Part  II.  is  not  only  far  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  under  Part  I.,  it  is  also  fairer,  because  it  puts  the 
cost  of  repairing  insanitary  houses  on  the  right  shoulders, 
and  makes  the  neglect  of  small  house  property  unprofitable. 
There  are  some  who  would  amend  Part  I.  in  order  to  make 
it  more  workable,  and  no  doubt  the  procedure  might  be 
improved  in  detail;  but  my  contention  is  that  Part  I.  is 
thoroughly  unsound  in  principle,  whereas  Part  II.  is  fair 
in  principle,  besides  being  efficient,  and  in  practice  very  cheap. 

Part  II.  might  be  still  further  improved  by  a  few  simple 
amendments,  but  it  would  be  wasting  time  to  expend  much 
labour  on  the  details  of  an  unsound  principle  as  exemplified 
in  Part  I.,  while  neglecting  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
what  has  already  proved  successful  in  Part  II. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  tangible  results  of  these 
svstems. 

J 

The  amount  of  work  done  under  Part  I.  is  so  considerable 
and  varied  that  space  will  not  allow  of  giving  it  in  detail. 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  giving  : — 
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1.  The  total  amount  of  money  spent  on  those  houses 
of  which  the  cost  is  ascertainable ; 

2.  The  number  of  houses  provided  for  the  money ; 
and 

3.  The  number  of  persons  housed. 

This  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  cost  per  head  of  those 
provided  for. 

A  very  large  number  of  houses  provided  by  Local 
Authorities  under  Part  I.  have  had  to  be  omitted  from  these 
figures  because,  in  spite  of  searching  all  the  records 
published  by  those  in  favour  of  this  policy,  and  also  making 
special  inquiries,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
cost. 

So  little  has  been  done  under  Part  II.  dealing  with 
individual  houses,  that  fuller  details  can  be  given;  but  here 
again  there  is  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  cost, 
except  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birming¬ 
ham.  It  will,  however,  give  a  general  impression  as  to  the 
average  costs  of  the  two  methods,  and  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  financial  capabilities  of  Part  I.  for  slum  clearance. 
We  can  further  consider  whether  Part  II.  is  not  worthy  of 
a  fairer  and  fuller  trial. 

My  experience  is  that  Part  II.,  administered  with  vigour 
and  discretion,  is  capable  of  doing  what  is  required  without 
putting  any  serious  burden  on  the  ratepayers,  and  it  should 
be  much  more  freely  used.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  quite 
clear  :  Part  I.  has  not  failed  for  want  of  being  tried. 

It  is  probable  that  far  better  results  would  be  obtained 
if  Part  II.  were  adopted  all  over  the  country  instead  of 
Part  I. 

To  avoid  confusion  I  will  take  only  those  houses  provided 
under  Part  I.,  the  cost  of  which  is  clearly  given  : — 

10,805  houses  have  been  dealt  with; 

^4,202,655  has  been  spent; 

54,030  persons  re-housed  ;  giving  an  average  of 
£.77  15s.  per  person. 

The  cost  per  head  of  re-housing  varies  from  ^40  19s.  in 
some  places  to  ^197  4s.  in  others. 

Very  many  more  than  10,805  houses  have  been  dealt 
with  under  Part  I.,  and,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  money 
spent ;  but  the  data  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  reliable 
to  justify  their  inclusion  in  this  calculation  and  comparison. 

The  London  County  Council  have  been  very  active  under 
Part  III.,  which  is  less  extravagant  than  wholesale  schemes 
of  purchase  and  reconstruction  under  Parts  I.  and  II., 
which  have  also  claimed  a  great  deal  of  their  attention. 
They  give  as  the  total  amount  spent  to  March  31st,  1906,  as 
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^4,115,890  under  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  they  estimate 
their  dwellings  completed  at  that  date  accommodate  33,853 
persons,  which  gives  a  cost  of  £121  11s.  7d.  per  person 
housed. 

Since  that  date  a  great  deal  more  has  been  done,  and  we 
are  told  that  when  all  their  schemes  are  completed,  they 
will  have  housed  97,000  persons.  We  are  not  told  what 
the  total  expenditure  will  be,  and  we  notice  in  the  accounts 
various  ways  of  making  things  look  better,  such  as  taking 
the  land — often  bought  at  huge  prices — into  their  accounts 
at  what  is  called  Housing  Value,  and  putting  the  actual 
figure  spent  somewhere  else. 

Work  done  under  Part  II.  ( see  opposite  page). 

Wigan  found  Part  I.  so  expensive  they  even  condemn 
Part  II. 

Sheffield  experimented  with  Part  II.  on  their  Scotland 
Street  area,  with  the  result  that  they  rejected  Part  I.  for 
that  area,  and  completed  the  work  under  Part  II. 

Birkenhead,  Bury,  Merthyr  Tydfd,  Northampton, 
Walthamstow,  have  all  worked  under  Part  II.,  but  no 
figures  have  been  taken  out. 

Work  done  under  Private  Acts,  similar  in  principle  to 
Part  II.,  but  giving  the  Local  Authority  power  to 

CLOSE  INSANITARY  HOUSES  WITHOUT  HAVING  TO  APPLY  TO 
THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Newcastle. — Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  houses  dealt 
with  under  their  private  Act,  and  only  four  under  Part  II. 

Liverpool  has  demolished  several  thousand  houses  since 
the  passing  of  their  private  Act  of  1864.  For  some  of 
these  compensation  was  paid  averaging  £10  to  £ 20  per 
house ;  for  some  of  the  houses  no  compensation  was  paid. 

Manchester,  up  to  1901,  had  dealt  with  8,000  insanitary 
houses,  only  finding  it  necessary  to  demolish  600.  Average 
cost  to  the  Corporation,  £ 16  per  house  demolished. 

From  1901  to  1907. — Represented,  5,573;  repaired,  2,050; 
demolished,  711;  pending  lapse  of  notices,  etc.,  2,812. 

Blackburn  has  closed  800  houses. 

Leeds  and  other  places  have  carried  out  schemes  under 
Part  II.  that  are  similar  in  principle  to  Part  I.  Particulars 
of  these  schemes  are  not  given,  because  in  comparing 
Parts  I.  and  II.  I  am  only  considering  that  portion  of 
Part  II.  which  enables  Local  Authorities  to  deal  with  indi¬ 
vidual  houses.  The  portion  of  Part  II.  that  provides  for 
the  carrying  out  of  schemes  is  similar  in  principle  to  Part  I., 
and  therefore  the  same  arguments  apply,  with  the  exception 
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that  the  methods  are  less  wholesale,  and  therefore  less 
expensive  to  the  ratepayers  ;  but  they  are  very  much  more 
expensive  than  the  principle  of  dealing  with  individual 
houses,  and  calling  upon  the  owners  of  insanitary  houses 
to  put  them  right  at  their  own  expense. 

The  cost  per  head  of  re-housing  under  Part  I.  averages 
^77  15s.  all  over  the  country;  but  let  us  for  the  purposes 
of  this  comparison  take  it  at  £50. 

The  cost  of  replacing  hovels  with  good  cheap  houses 
under  Part  II.  works  out  in  Liverpool  at  £j  per  house. 
Taking  the  usual  average  of  five  persons  to  a  house,  this 
works  out  at  £ 1  8s.  per  head.  The  cost  per  head  in 
Birmingham  of  similar  work  under  Part  II.  comes  to 
£1  4s.  3d. 

Other  towns  ought  to  be  able  to  show  equally  good 
results ;  but  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  suppose 
that,  if  Part  II.  were  generally  adopted,  the  cost  might 
amount  to  £3  per  head. 

It  is,  I  think,  understating  the  case  to  say  that  there  are 
&t  the  very  least  5,000,000  people  in  this  country  living  in 
houses  that  urgently  require  improvement  either  in  their 
fabric  or  surroundings.  If  the  tenants  are  relieved  under 
Part  I.  at  a  cost  of  £50  per  head,  the  total  sum  required 
will  be  ^250,000,000,  which  is  far  more  than  the  Local 
Authorities  could  possibly  raise  for  Housing  Reform,  even 
if  they  and  their  constituents  were  willing  to  do  so.  If 
relief  were  secured  under  Part  II.  at  a  cost  of  £2  per  head, 
the  total  amount  of  money  required  over  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  would  be  only  ^15,000,000 — a  large  sum, 
but  not  an  impossible  amount,  divided  amongst  300  or  so 
boroughs  and  county  boroughs,  and  spread  over  a  number 
of  years. 

Under  Part  II.  it  is  possible  to  remove  all  the  existing 
housing  evils.  Under  Part  I.  it  is  a  financial  impossibility, 
no  matter  how  generous  and  enthusiastic  the  ratepayers 
might  be. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  against  Part  I.,  such 
as  the  undesirability  of  substituting  tenement  dwellings  for 
self-contained  houses,  etc.  ;  but  the  financial  difficulties 
inherent  in  Part  I,  make  further  criticism  superfluous. 

As  Liverpool  gives  the  best  example  of  work  done  under 
Part  I.,  a  short  description  of  their  Hornby  Street  scheme 
(for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Turton)  will  be 
interesting,  and  may  be  compared  with  what  has  been  done 
in  Birmingham,  where  Part  II.  has  been  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anywhere  else. 

“  When  the  Hornby  Street  area  was  scheduled  as  an 
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“  Unhealthy  Area  ”  in  1902,  under  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  the  number  of  insanitary 
houses  which  it  contained  was  51 1,  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  23  sanitary  houses,  making  a  total  of  534, 
representing  a  population  of  2,431. 

“  The  insanitary  houses  were  of  the  back  to  back  type, 
situated  in  narrow  and  ill-ventilated  courts,  each  court  con¬ 
taining  from  ten  to  twelve  houses.  The  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  were  very  defective,  in  many  cases  one  convenience 
being  used  by  the  occupants  of  five  or  six  houses. 

“  The  total  contents  of  the  area  was  27,600  square  yards, 
and  the  freehold  of  the  land  and  buildings  was  acquired  at 
a  total  cost  of  ^56,000,  or  £ 2  per  yard ;  but  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  five  licensed  public-houses  were  included  in 
the  area.  Excluding  these  public-houses,  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  area  represents  33s.  per  square  yard. 

“  Hornby  Street  is  thirty-six  feet  wide,  but  by  setting  the 
buildings  back  from  the  existing  building  line  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  the  street,  the  width  between  the  main 
line  of  the  buildings  is  now  about  seventy  feet. 

“  The  frontages  to  the  dwellings  in  Hornby  Street  have 
been  laid  out  as  grass  plots  flanked  with  a  low  wrought- 
iron  ornamental  railing,  and  here  and  there  strong  seats 
are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  only ;  while  at  the 
rear  of  all  the  buildings,  separate  yards  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  whole  space  thus  available  finished  so  as  to  form 
large  playgrounds  for  the  children,  it  being  expected  that 
by  this  means  the  children  may  have  room  to  play  their 
games  away  from  the  dangers  of  street  traffic. 

“  The  whole  of  the  area  comprises,  as  previously  stated, 
a  total  of  27,600  square  yards.  Of  this  amount  2,019  square 
yards  have  been  voluntarily  given  up  for  street  widening, 
and  3,200  square  yards  allocated  for  the  provision  of  grass 
plots  in  front  of  the  dwellings. 

“  In  addition,  the  scheme  provides  for  a  recreation  ground 
of  1,633  square  yards  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  shrubberies  six  feet  wide,  and  provided 
with  gymnastic  apparatus  and  a  sand-pit  about  forty  feet 
by  twenty  feet.  A  large  shelter  is  placed  in  one  corner 
of  the  ground,  and  a  drinking  fountain  near  by  for  the  use 
of  the  children. 

“  The  new  dwellings  comprise  twenty-three  blocks  con¬ 
taining  453  tenements,  which  it  is  estimated  will  accom¬ 
modate  2,446  persons.  There  are  50  four-roomed,  221 
three-roomed,  173  two-roomed,  and  9  one-roomed  dwellings, 
together  with  a  superintendent’s  house,  office,  and  stores, 
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seven  shops,  a  coalyard,  and  a  recreation  ground  of  about 
a  third  of  an  acre  in  extent. 

“  The  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  superintendent’s 
house,  are  three  storeys  in  height,  the  height  from  floor 
to  floor  being,  generally  speaking,  nine  feet  ten  inches. 

“  The  construction  of  the  buildings  is  of  a  fireproof 
character,  the  sub-floors  consisting  of  rolled  steel  joists 
spaced  about  three  feet  apart  and  embedded  all  round  in  a 
thickness  of  seven  inches  of  coke  breeze  concrete. 

“  In  the  first  place,  a  portion  of  the  area  was  demolished 
which  contained  a  population  of  724  persons,  and  on  the 
site  so  cleared  new  dwellings  were  erected  to  accommodate 
768  persons. 

“  A  second  portion  was  then  demolished,  and  the  persons 
dispossessed,  viz.,  822,  had  the  opportunity  of  inhabiting 
the  new  dwellings  erected  on  the  first  portion  rebuilt.  In 
like  manner  a  third  portion  was  cleared,  from  which  885 
persons  were  dispossessed,  and  were  accommodated  in  the 
new  dwellings  erected  on  the  site  of  the  second  portion 
cleared.  The  new  dwellings  to  be  erected  on  the  third 
portion  are  in  course  of  erection  at  the  present  time. 

“As  is  generally  known,  a  special  feature  of  the  work  in 
Liverpool  is  that  the  Corporation  will  only  accept  as  tenants 
those  persons  who  have  been  dispossessed  through  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  insanitary  property  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  when  the  first  portion  of  the  Hornby  Street 
area  was  demolished,  71  per  cent,  of  the  persons  dis¬ 
possessed  became  tenants  of  the  Corporation  in  their  various 
blocks  of  dwellings  in  the  vicinity. 

“  When  the  portion  at  present  in  course  of  erection  is 
completed,  the  disposition  and  rents  of  the  whole  area  will 
be  as  under,  viz.  : — 

Ground  Floor. 

15  four-roomed  tenements  at  5/3  per  week  each. 


72  three-roomed 

yy 

4/6 

yy 

61  two-roomed 

y  y 

3/6 

yy 

3  one-roomed 

y  y 

2/6 

y  y 

And  six  shops  with  tenements,  one  let  at  14/-,  one  at  12/6, 
and  four  at  12/-  respectively,  per  week,  and  coalyard  at 
7/6  weekly. 

First  Floor. 

16  four-roomed  tenements  at  5/-  per  week  each. 

76  three-roomed  ,,  4/3  ,, 

56  two-roomed  ,,  3/-  ,, 

5  one-roomed  ,,  2/-  ,, 
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Second  Floor. 


<  < 
i  i 


18  four-roomed  tenements  at 
72  three-roomed  ,, 

48  two-roomed  ,, 

1  one-roomed  ,, 

Total  gross  rental  per  week 
Total  gross  rental  per  annum 


4/6  per  week  each. 
4/“  „ 

2/9 

i/9  » 

£ 89  9s- 
...  ^4,652  14s- 


6d. 


“  When  the  portion  of  the  buildings  at  present  in  course  of 
erection  is  completed,  the  total  cost  of  the  dwellings  on  the 
whole  of  the  area  will  be  about  ^80,786,  to  which  must  be 
added  £56,000,  the  total  cost  of  the  land,  including 
Parliamentary  and  general  expenses,  which  makes  a  total 
expenditure  of  ^136,786,  without  counting  a  few  odd  extras 
which,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  omitted.  The  tenements 
provided  are  : — 

49  with  4  rooms. 

220  ,,  3  ,, 

*65  >>  2  ,, 

9  ,,  1  room. 


443  Total  number. 


“  These  443  tenements  are  allowed  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  to  provide  accommodation  for  2,446  persons. 
^136,786  total  expenditure,  divided  by  2,446,  gives  an 
expenditure  of  just  under  £56  per  head. 

“  For  building  alone  the  cost  represents  5-77d.  per  cubic 
foot ;  but  taking  into  account  the  formation  of  back  streets, 
passages,  and  open  spaces,  it  represents  6.o6d.  per  cubic 
foot,  or  £66  per  room. 

“  In  granting  the  loans  necessary  for  carrying  out  of 
this  work,  the  Local  Government  Board  allowed  eighty  years 
for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
and  sixty  years  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  in  respect  of 
the  buildings. 

“  The  rents  charged  are  as  high  as  the  tenants  can  afford 
to  pay,  and  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  rents  paid  by 
them  in  their  former  insanitary  habitations. 

“  The  poverty  of  the  tenants  generally  can  be  imagined 
when  it  is  stated  that  several  thousand  families  in  this  city 
subsist  on  an  average  of  less  than  10s.  per  week,  and  a 
greater  number  on  less  than  15s.  per  week. 

“  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  in  their 
new  surroundings  is  very  noticeable.  The  cleanliness  of 
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their  houses  has  greatly  improved,  and  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  distinct  change 
for  the  better. 

“  That  these  and  other  dwellings  provided  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  similar  conditions  are  appreciated  by  the  tenants 
is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  rarely  any  to  let, 
and  that  during  last  year  96  per  cent,  of  the  rent  actually 
due  was  collected.” 

The  Birmingham  work  requires  little  description,  as  it 
has  already  been  fully  dealt  with  in  ‘‘A  Housing  Policy.” 
Photograph  I.  shows  a  row  of  houses  when  represented  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Photograph  II.  shows  a  row  of  houses  built  in  place  of 
those  shown  in  Photograph  I.  Each  house  has  its  own 
sanitary  convenience,  washing  accommodation,  etc.,  and  the 
rents  are  5s.  3d.  per  week  per  house  of  four  rooms.  The 
whole  of  this  work  was  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  and  all  the  money  the  ratepayers  had  to  find  was  a 
few  pounds  for  administration  expenses.  It  is  true  that 
this  particular  case  cost  one  or  two  members  of  the  City 
Council  a  great  amount  of  time  and  trouble,  but  if  men 
are  not  prepared  to  take  trouble  they  should  not  go  into 
public  life. 

Photograph  III.  shows  a  court  as  we  found  it.  The  plan 
shows  how  this  and  two  other  courts  that  were  quite  as  bad 
have  been  converted  into  terraces,  and  as  much  light  and  air 
provided  as  is  obtainable  in  a  large  town.  Photograph  IV. 
shows  a  view  of  these  three  terraces  from  the  street  after 
the  work  has  been  completed.  Photograph  V.  shows  one 
of  the  terraces. 

Each  house  has  been  provided  with  a  proper  sanitary 
sink.  The  pantries  for  food  were  cleaned  and  ventilated. 
Outhouses  were  rearranged  so  that  they  should  not  ventilate 
into  the  houses,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present.  The 
ceilings  were  taken  out  and  the  cavities  cleared  of  all  filth. 
The  walls  were  hacked  and  re-plastered,  and  bay  windows 
provided.  In  short,  the  houses  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired. 

The  rents  are: — 21  houses  each  containing  three  rooms, 
at  3s.  6d.,  and  four  front  houses,  of  four  rooms  each,  at 
4s-  3^. 

The  total  number  of  persons  provided  with  good,  cheap 
houses  in  the  four  terraces  illustrated  is  175,  and  the  total 
cost  to  the  Corporation  in  compensation  for  obstructive 
buildings,  and  in  administration  expenses,  is  ^125,  which, 
divided  by  175,  comes  to  just  under  15s.  per  head.  The 
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PHOTOGRAPH  IV. - FRONT  ELEVATION,  SHOWING  HOW  LIGHT  AND  AIR  ARE  LET  INTO  THE  COURTS. 
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cost  of  thorough  repair  has  all  fallen  on  the  owners  of 
the  insanitary  property. 

The  cost  to  Birmingham  ratepayers  of  15s.  per  head 
under  Part  II.  compares  very  favourably  with  the  cost  of 
^56  per  head  to  the  Liverpool  ratepayers  for  the  same 
result  arrived  at  under  Part  I.  The  Liverpool  Housing 
Committee  and  officials  have  done  as  well  as  could  be  done 
under  that  system,  and  during  my  recent  visit  to  Liverpool 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  great  care  and  attention  given 
to  the  work.  It  must  not,  for  one  moment,  be  thought 
that  I  am  attacking  another  Corporation,  or,  indeed,  any 
individual  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  sincerely  admire  the 
thoroughness  of  the  Liverpool  work.  It  is  the  system  that 
in  my  opinion  is  at  fault,  and  not  any  Corporation  or  any 
individual.  I  prefer  the  economy  of  Part  II.  to  the 
expensiveness  of  Part  I.,  and  to  my  mind,  the  preservation 
of  self-contained  houses  is  far  preferable  to  the  erection  of 
tenement  dwellings. 

Municipal  house-builders  prefer  Part  I. ;  but  although 
this  system  has  had  every  opportunity,  it  is  yet  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact  that  only  the  fringe  of  the  problem  has  been 
touched,  and  its  resources  are  obviously  inadequate  to  the 
whole  evil.  One  of  their  writers  says: — “Our  slums  are 
gilt-edged  securities.  People  who  want  to  get  rich  quickly 
and  who  do  not  care  very  much  what  methods  they  adopt 
to  attain  that  end,  buy  slums.  The  worse  the  slum,  the 
better  the  owner’s  chances  of  realising  huge  profits  on  his 
investments.”  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say,  “The 
Local  Authorities  are  helpless,  and  it  is  half-hearted, 
interested,  and  inadequate  legislation  that  has  made 
them  so.” 

Information  from  various  parts  of  the  country  corrobor¬ 
ates  this  contention,  that  in  many  places  where  Part  I.  is 
enforced,  slums  are  very  profitable  to  their  owners,  but  this 
is  most  certainly  not  the  case  where  Part  II.,  dealing  with 
individual  houses,  is  used. 

It  is  unfair  to  attribute  the  result  of  adopting  Part  I. 
instead  of  Part  II.  to  “  interested  and  inadequate  legisla¬ 
tion.”  Part  II.  is  far  from  perfect,  but  even  as  it  stands 
is  capable  of  effecting  great  improvements,  as  has  been 
shown. 

It  is  encouraging  to  hear  that  municipal  house-builders 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  results.  This  gives 
ground  to  hope  that  some,  at  any  rate,  who  have  tried 
Part  I.  and  discovered  its  weakness,  will  now  try  what 
they  can  do  with  Part  II.  This  leads  to  a  noteworthy 
point  in  the  Housing  question. 
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There  have  always  been  a  small  number  of  clever  and 
unscrupulous  property-owners  who  saw  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  encourage  local  authorities  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  municipal  building,  thereby  diverting  their 
attention  from  supervising  private  property  in  their  district. 
This  latter  affects  a  wider  area  and  benefits  a  larger  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is,  in  fact,  their  primary  duty,  but  is  almost 
invariably  neglected  when  large  municipal  building  schemes 
enter  into  competition. 

Municipal  house-builders  should  take  this  into  account 
before  advocating  a  public  building  policy,  and  refuse  to 
be  made  the  catspaw  of  a  few  unscrupulous  individuals. 
Local  authorities  should  not  allow  any  proposal,  however 
plausible  and  popular  it  may  be  at  the  moment,  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  powers  and  possibilities  for  good 
that  have  been  given  to  them  by  Part  II.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  dealing  with  individual 
houses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


REMOVAL  OF  EXISTING  EVILS. - II. 

N  the  previous  chapter,  Part  II.  was 
advocated  in  preference  to  Part  I.  It 
is  of  little  use  recommending  a  system 
without  suggesting  methods  for  putting  it 
into  practice.  I  will,  therefore,  explain 
as  shortly  as  possible,  the  Birmingham 
procedure. 

For  many  years  past,  the  owners  of 
small  house-property  in  towns  have  been  allowed  to  make 
very  comfortable  incomes  out  of  unhealthy  dwellings.  The 
prevailing  conditions  have  not  even  obliged  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  renewal  of  their  property,  as 
other  business  men  have  to  do. 

Public  opinion  is  now  far  too  strong  to  allow  this  state 
of  affairs  to  continue.  Some  enthusiasts  take  the  view  that 
insanitary  houses  should  be  destroyed  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  in  the  same  way  that  bad  food  is  destroyed.  This 
contention  is  not  illogical,  but  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  such  drastic  action.  Also  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  erection  of  many  of  the  unhealthy  dwellings  that  now 
trouble  us,  was  tacitly,  if  not  definitely,  permitted  by  the 
Local  Authority  ;  and  although  there  has  been  plenty  of  time 
“  to  write  these  dwellings  off,”  yet  such  has  not  hitherto 
been  the  custom. 

Every  change  in  the  public  interest  entails  hardships  on 
individuals,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  slum 
reform.  This  is  a  point  that  must  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  carrying  out  Part  II.  with  regard  to  individual 
houses. 

A  sanitary  authority  must  see  that  its  constituents  are 
properly  housed  ;  but  in  carrying  out  this  duty  they  should 
remember  that  their  work  often  entails  hardships  on 
individuals,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  mitigate 
those  hardships  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  duty  to 
the  public. 
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1.  In  Birmingham,  when  notices  to  repair  or  close  their 
houses  are  served  on  owners,  a  printed  circular  is  also  sent 
expressing  the  willingness  of  the  Corporation  representatives 
to  see  them  and  explain  what  repairs  will  be  considered 
satisfactory  and  what  will  not.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
avoid  the  property-owners’  money  being  wasted  on  doing 
repairs  that  will  afterwards  be  condemned. 

Sometimes  property-owners  set  to  work  at  once  on  a 
little  “  slum  patching,”  which  they  hope  will  pass  muster, 
and  when  the  inspector  pays  his  visit,  he  is  obliged  to 
condemn  the  work,  which  entails  a  considerable  extra 
expense  to  the  owner.  The  Birmingham  Corporation,  by 
means  of  their  circular,  try  to  prevent  this  unnecessary  loss. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  legal  obligation  to  take  this  extra 
trouble  in  order  to  save  the  pockets  of  property  owners, 
but  by  doing  so  they  avoid  other  difficulties  and  get  better 
work  done. 

2.  For  the  same  reason,  specifications  of  the  work 
required  are  supplied  to  the  owners  when  they  are  asked 
for.  These  specifications  are  based  on  general  principles, 
such  as  the  stripping  of  wall  papers,  the  provision  of  proper 
ventilation,  the  insertion  of  damp  courses,  the  removal  of 
filth  from  behind  wainscotting,  floors  and  ceilings,  etc.  ;  but 
each  case  is  a  little  different  from  the  others,  and  it  is  one 
of  our  guiding  principles  that  each  case  must  be  treated  on 
its  own  merits.  The  Housing  Committee  always  try  to 
avoid  red  tape ;  such  methods  would  be  fatal  to  success  in 
work  of  this  nature. 

The  discussion  with  owners  of  the  details  in  these 
specifications  often  costs  the  Committee  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  a  great  amount  of  time  and  trouble.  This  is  amply 
repaid  by  smoother  working  and  better  results. 

3.  When  the  specification  is  settled,  the  Housing  Depart¬ 
ment  are  always  ready,  if  requested,  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  work  as  low  as  possible. 

4.  Another  way  in  which  the  Corporation  has  often  been 
able  to  assist  owners  of  insanitary  property,  the  lease  of 
which  has  only  a  few  more  years  to  run,  is  by  approaching 
the  ground  landlord  and  persuading  him  to  grant  an 
extension  of  lease,  provided  the  property  is  thoroughly 
repaired. 

The  most  painful  and  difficult  cases  to  deal  with  are 
those  where  people  with  small  means,  often  old  people, 
have  invested  all  their  savings  in  some  wretched  property, 
and  cannot  by  any  means  raise  a  penny  for  the  necessary 
repairs  (the  property  is  often  heavily  mortgaged  already). 
It  is  often  very  tempting  to  leave  this  property  alone,  but 
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that  cannot  be  done  with  justice  to  the  town.  The  Visiting 
Committee  make  a  practice  of  deciding  on  the  repairs 
required  before  learning  the  financial  position  of  the  owner. 
Otherwise  stories  of  indigence  would  rapidly  increase,  and 
each  fresh  owner  would  claim  special  indulgence.  In 
each  house,  whether  owned  by  rich  or  poor,  there  are 
on  an  average  five  human  beings,  who  have  at  least  as 
much  claim  to  our  consideration  as  their  landlord.  It  is 
a  case  of  five  to  one  in  favour  of  carrying  out  the  law.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  often  possible,  by  allowing  a  little  extra 
time,  and  by  taking  special  trouble,  to  considerably  ease 
matters  for  poor  owners,  and  no  pains  are  spared  in  this 
direction. 

5.  Complaints  are  often  made  by  property  owners  that 
they  are  continually  being  harassed  by  the  sanitary 
authority ;  no  sooner  has  one  repair  been  executed  than 
another  is  asked  for.  In  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  this 
complaint  is  fully  justified  by  the  facts,  and  is  caused  by 
insufficient  repairs  being  passed  as  satisfactory.  The 
Birmingham  Housing  Committee  try  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
and  never  countenance  slum  patching,  but  ask  that  every¬ 
thing  shall  be  done  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  houses 
thoroughly  fit  for  human  habitation.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  done  that  they  cannot  afford  the  time  to  do  things 
twice  over,  just  as  property-owners,  not  unnaturally,  object 
to  spending  money  twice  over. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  whether  “  slum  patching  ”  is  sufficient,  or 
whether  “  thorough  repair  ”  should  be  insisted  upon.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  long  run  “  thorough  repair  ”  is  far 
cheaper  for  the  landlord  as  well  as  better  for  the  tenant. 

6.  If  space  permitted,  many  other  details  might  be  given 
as  to  how  Birmingham  property-owners  are  conciliated  by 
the  Corporation. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  the  general  line 
of  policy,  which  is  that  in  every  case  the  point  of  view  of 
the  landlord  must  be  carefully  considered  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  tenants,  and  compromises  must  be  agreed 
to  wherever  possible.  That  the  Corporation’s  endeavours 
in  this  direction  have  on  the  whole  been  successful  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  insanitary  houses 
that  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  during  the  last  six 
years,  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  owners  without  any 
notice  whatever  being  served  upon  them.  The  owners  have 
come  voluntarily  to  the  Housing  Department  and  asked 
for  advice.  More  than  half  of  the  remainder  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired  as  the  result  of  friendly  negotiations 
without  recourse  to  law'. 
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The  Department  has  often  been  specially  thanked  by 
property-owners  for  the  trouble  taken  and  consideration 
shown  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  75  per  cent,  of 
the  property-owners  of  Birmingham  are  with  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  slum  reform.  I  think  the  proportion  is 
larger  still,  but  I  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

There  is,  as  usual,  a  certain  number  of  irreconcilables — 
men  interested  in  small  house-property  in  the  city — whom 
no  one  could  possibly  satisfy  or  conciliate  except  by  leaving 
things  as  they  are.  The  objections  raised  by  these  people, 
and  also  by  those  municipal  house-builders  who  consider 
that  anything  not  done  exactly  on  their  lines  must  of 
necessity  be  unsatisfactory,  shall  now  be  considered. 

1.  The  first  difficulty  raised  is  that  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  Housing  Reform  is  not  strong  enough  to  enable 
other  Local  Authorities  to  do  what  has  been  done  in 
Birmingham. 

Seven  years  ago  there  was  no  public  opinion  in  Birming¬ 
ham  in  favour  of  Part  II.  It  was  created  by  those  who 
believed  in  the  work  now  being  successfully  carried  out. 
This  is  laborious,  and  was  at  first  unpopular ;  but  what 
Birmingham  has  done  others  can  do,  provided  they  really 
want  to.  If  they  only  want  to  say  pretty  things,  and  can 
bear  nothing  but  praise,  then  by  all  means  let  them  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  excuse  that  public  opinion  is  not 
strong  enough. 

2.  The  next  objection  raised  is  that  if  insanitary  houses 
are  closed  without  any  provision  of  new  housing  accommo¬ 
dation  by  the  Corporation,  then  a  house  famine  will  be 
created.  This  bogey  was  raised  in  Birmingham,  and  much 
was  made  of  it  by  the  local  municipal  house-builders  ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prove  this  point,  it  has  been 
conclusively  shown  that  when  Part  II.  is  administered  with 
prudence  and  patience,  there  is  far  less  danger  of  producing 
a  house  famine  than  under  Part  I.  Here  large  numbers 
are  of  necessity  turned  out  of  house  and  home  at  one  time; 
w'hereas  under  Part  II.,  at  any  given  moment,  only  a  few 
individual  houses  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  area. 

It  is  quite  true  that  tenants  often  say  they  cannot  find 
another  house.  In  these  cases  we  always  undertake  to 
find  one  for  them,  and  if  our  offer  is  accepted,  there  is 
never  the  slightest  difficulty  in  keeping  our  promise.  Many 
tenants  who  say  they  cannot  find  another  house  have  never 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  do  so. 

3.  The  next  accusation  is  that  Part  II.  ruins  property- 
owners.  A  medical  officer  who  has  dealt  with  a  few 
insanitary  houses  on  this  system  says :  “  One  of  the 
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greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  action  under  Part  II.  is 
that  it  means  financial  ruin  to  certain  thrifty  people,  who, 
attracted  by  the  large  return  afforded  while  the  houses  are 
occupied,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  risk  of  owning  such 
property,  have  invested  their  life  savings  in  purchasing 
them.  On  the  closure  of  the  houses,  the  income  of  these 
people  ceases,  and  they  have  no  money  to  rehabilitate  them. 
Some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  warn  people  and  deter 
them  from  buying  decayed  property,  however  large  the 
immediate  return  from  it.” 

This  difficulty  was  touched  upon  earlier  in  the  chapter, 
and  will  now  be  dealt  with  more  fully.  So  far  as  warning 
people  that  it  is  not  safe  to  expect  a  large  return  on  their 
capital  out  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  way  that  will  be  so  effectual  as  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Part  II.  This  will  very  soon  teach  people  the  risks 
of  owning  insanitary  property.  The  suggestion  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  until  the  owners  of  such  houses  have 
been  warned,  seems  to  me  futile.  So  long  as  Part  II.  is 
not  enforced,  and  owners  are  allowed  to  make  money  out 
of  insanitary  property,  no  mere  verbal  or  written  “  warning  ” 
will  have  the  slightest  effect.  The  slow  but  steady  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Part  II.  seems  to  me  not  only  the  fairest, 
but  also  the  only  effective  warning  that  can  be  given. 
Those  who  administer  these  powers  are  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  condition  of  the  houses  represented  to  them  as 
unfit  for  human  habitation ;  all  they  are  responsible  for  is 
to  carry  out  the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

One  of  the  causes  why  the  slums  of  large  towns  give  so 
much  trouble  to  Local  Authorities  is  that  the  slum  landlords 
too  often  adopt  the  policy  of  taking  every  penny  they  can 
get  out  of  their  property  and  putting  little  or  nothing  in. 
They  are,  in  fact,  living  on  their  capital.  This  is  always 
a  fatal  policy.  A  bankrupt  who  attempted  to  lay  the  blame 
for  his  failure  on  his  creditors  would  be  laughed  out  of 
Court.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  treating  owners  of  small 
house  property  differently  from  other  people.  Part  11. 
should  not  be  condemned  as  unfair  because  a  few 
individuals  have  mismanaged  their  business  affairs. 

At  the  same  time,  as  already  explained,  no  pains  are 
spared  in  Birmingham  to  help  landlords  with  small  means 
who  have  got  into  trouble  through  ignorance.  Fortunately 
for  Housing  reformers,  the  number  of  those  in  such  a 
position  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  total. 

Those  who  sympathise  with  these  people  might  do  great 
good  by  forming  Town  Dwellings  Improvement  Trusts. 
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These  organisations  could  buy  insanitary  houses  from 
needy  owners  at  fair  prices  and  thoroughly  repair  them  on 
lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Glasgow  Workmen’s  Dwellings 
Company,  of  137,  West  George  Street,  and  administer  them 
on  Miss  Hill’s  system. 

Most  of  those  owning  the  worst  houses  are  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  plea  that  they  must  not  be 
interfered  with  does  not  deceive  those  who  know  the  full 
facts.  These  richer  and  more  influential  people  sometimes 
suggest  that  Local  Authorities  should  be  compelled  to 
purchase  condemned  houses. 

Such  a  system  would  no  doubt  suit  the  speculators  in 
small  house-property,  but  would  be  most  unfair  to  the 
ratepayers. 

4.  Another  objection  raised  is  “That  the  number  of  bad 
houses  is  so  great  that  the  process  of  selection  can  only  be 
arbitrary.’’  In  other  words,  there  is  so  much  to  do  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  done.  Every  administrator  of  Part  II. 
will  naturally  do  his  best  to  take  the  worst  first.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  most  of  our  large  towns  in  finding 
plenty  of  houses  where  action  ought  to  be  taken  ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  difficult  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  particular 
house  represented  is  positively  the  worst  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Administrators  can  only  do  thpir  best,  and  so  long 
as  they  are  never  convicted  of  proceeding  against  a  house 
that  is  really  fit  to  live  in,  they  cannot  justly  be  accused 
of  being  arbitrary  or  unfair. 

There  have  been  many  tussles  in  the  Birmingham  Police- 
court  between  the  Corporation  and  owners  of  insanitary 
property,  and  the  Corporation  has  not  always  got  its  own 
way  ;  but  never  once  has  a  magistrate  even  suggested  that 
the  house  proceeded  against  was  fit  for  human  habita¬ 
tion. 

5.  The  next  objection  has  only  been  raised  locally,  but, 
as  it  may  occur  in  other  places,  it  will  be  useful  to  mention 
it.  The  Birmingham  Housing  Committee  is  sometimes 
complained  of  for  being  too  drastic  in  its  requirements,  and 
for  insisting  upon  better  materials  being  used  in  the  repair 
of  old  houses  than  are  asked  for  in  the  construction  of  new 
ones.  The  Housing  Committee  has  no  concern  with  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  and  asks  for  nothing  more 
in  the  way  of  quality  than  is  essential  to  the  execution  of 
good  work. 

Experience  shows  that  “  slum  patching  ”  is  both 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  these  complaints  come  from 
those  who  consider  that  “  houses  are  better  without  a  clean, 
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well-ventilated  pantry  for  food;  that  “damp-courses  are 
mere  fads”;  that  “proper  washing  accommodation  is  a 
luxury  ”;  and  that  “  dirt  between  the  floors  and  ceilings  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of  things.” 

6.  Those  who  consider  municipal  house-building  the  only 
satisfactory  remedy,  object  to  the  Birmingham  work  because 
the  houses  dealt  with  are  not  all  “  brought  up  to  the  present 
bye-laws  standard.”  In  my  opinion,  what  is  done  in 
Birmingham  under  Part  II.  is  much  better  than  the  barrack 
dwellings  built  elsewhere  under  Part  I.  ;  but  this  question 
cannot  be  settled  by  argument.  Those  interested  are 
cordially  invited  to  come  and  see  for  themselves. 

7.  Another  objection  is  the  rise  in  rents  consequent  on 
repairs.  In  Birmingham,  the  average  rise  has  been 
7d.  per  week.  (See  Dr.  Robertson’s  Report,  1905.) 

Under  Part  I.,  when  there  is  no  charge  on  the  rates 
direct  or  indirect,  overt  or  covert  (such  as  taking  the  land  at 
“  Housing  value,”  instead  of  at  its  real  value,  etc.),  the 
rise  in  rents  is  nearer  2s.  6d.  than  7d.,  and,  in  consequence, 
very  few  of  the  tenants  turned  out  of  the  old  houses  were 
able  to  go  into  the  new  ones,  except  in  the  special  case 
of  Liverpool,  where  this  point  has  been  particularly  watched. 
Under  Part  I.,  therefore,  slum  reform  is  either  a  consider¬ 
able  charge  on  the  rates  or  else  the  rise  in  rents  is 
prohibitive  to  the  old  tenants. 

Under  Part  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  tenants  have  often 
been  asked  about  this  average  rise  of  7d.  per  week,  and 
their  general  reply  is  that  this  small  rise  in  rent  for  a 
“  house  ”  instead  of  a  “  hovel  ”  pays  them  very  well  in 
the  long  run.  They  have  not  the  same  temptation  to  spend 
the  evening  in  the  public-house. 

Of  course,  everyone  wants  to  get  things  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  but  a  wise  man  knows  that  he  cannot  get  a  good 
article  as  cheap  as  a  shoddy  one. 

8.  Another  objection  raised  is  that  the  property  is  so 
thoroughly  saturated  with  filth  that  no  “  so-called  repair  ” 
can  last  more  than  a  few  years,  and  must  therefore  be 
unsatisfactory. 

No  one  who  has  inspected  the  work  done  under  the 
Birmingham  Housing  Department  can  truthfully  bring  such 
an  accusation  against  their  work.  Of  course,  there  are 
houses  in  Birmingham  that  have  been  repaired  without  their 
supervision,  and  some  of  these  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Also  it  does  happen  that  some  of  the  houses  that  have  been 
properly  repaired  soon  revert  to  their  former  condition 
owing  to  the  habits  of  the  tenants  ;  but  this  is  due  to  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Housing  Committee. 
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The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  dealt  with 
in  Chapter  XI. 

9.  Another  objection  which  also  comes  from  outside  is 
that  the  “  Birmingham  Bench  of  Magistrates  will  not 
enforce  really  adequate  improvement  of  the  dwellings.”  A 
well-known  case  is  cited  where  houses  were  passed  by  a  local 
Bench  as  fit  for  human  habitation  in  which — 

(a)  The  filth  had  not  been  removed  from  any  of  the 
cavities  between  the  floors  and  ceilings  ; 

( b )  None  of  the  houses  had  been  provided  with  proper 
washing  accommodation ; 

(c)  The  closets  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  arranged  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
manner ; 

( d. )  The  sashes  and  frames  of  windows  were  decayed 
and  broken ; 

(e)  The  matchboarding,  which  hides  damp,  harbours 
filth  and  prevents  thorough  disinfection,  had  not  been 
removed  ;  and 

(/)  The  quarry  floors  had  not  been  properly  relaid. 

This,  however,  was  only  an  isolated  instance,  and  the 
criticism  in  any  case  only  applies  to  thirty-three  houses  out 
of  a  total  of  1,813  repaired  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  supervision  of  the  repairs  done  to  these  thirty-three 
houses  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  qualified  and 
appointed  to  do  the  work,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
responsible,  for  allowing  the  houses  to  get  into  such  a 
condition. 

This  was  merely  a  passing  episode  incidental  to  pioneer 
work,  and  will  probably  not  recur  in  Birmingham.  Similar 
difficulties  are  sure  to  arise,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dishearten  or  weaken  the  sanitary  authority.  Whatever 
the  temptations,  the  Department  must  steer  a  straight 
course,  and  maintain  an  uniform  high  standard.  It  will 
then  eventually  be  rewarded  bv  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  public.  On  no  account  must  the  public  authority 
make  itself  responsible  for  shoddy  work. 

This  explanation  makes  it  clear  that  these  difficulties  have 
not  detracted  from  the  soundness  of  the  policy  or  seriously 
interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done. 

10.  A  serious  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  Part  II.,  dealing 
with  individual  houses,  calls  upon  owners  of  insanitary 
houses  to  repair  them  at  their  own  expense.  In  Birming¬ 
ham,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  property-owners 
recognise  the  justice  of  this  principle;  but  there  will  always 
be  a  small  but  influential  minority  where  public  spirit  cannot 
be  relied  on. 

Such  owners  are  always  most  plausible  in  their  methods 
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of  obstruction,  and  while  expressing  approval  of  the  policy, 
always  object  to  its  execution  ;  they  always  sympathise  and 
always  oppose.  Firmness,  persistence,  and  tact  are  the 
safeguard  of  the  Housing  reformer. 

ii.  The  last  objection,  and,  unlike  the  others,  a 
thoroughly  sound  one,  consists  in  the  unwieldiness  of  the 
legal  procedure. 

Part  II.  is  infinitely  less  expensive  than  Part  I.,  and  has 
the  great  advantage  that  no  special  Act  of  Parliament  need 
be  obtained  to  enable  Local  Authorities  to  put  the  law  in 
motion ;  but  it  is  still  unnecessarily  awkward.  A  few 
simple  amendments  would  remove  these  difficulties,  and 
make  the  incidence  of  the  Act  much  fairer  than  it  is  at 
present. 

A  draft  Bill,  with  this  object  in  view,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  principles  involved  may  shortly  be  described  as 
follows  : — 

1.  When  a  closing  order  is  applied  for  it  should  not  be 
competent  for  the  magistrate  (very  few  magistrates  have 
had  any  training  in  questions  of  public  health)  to  discuss 
and  settle  what  repairs  are  necessary  to  render  the  house 
fit  for  human  habitation.  The  discussion  in  court  should 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  question — is  the  house  fit,  or  is 
it  not?  If  the  house  is  proved  to  be  unfit,  then  it  should 
be  incumbent  on  the  court  to  grant  the  closing  order 
asked  for. 

Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  Blackburn  have  power  under 
private  Acts  to  close  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation 
without  applying  to  the  local  magistrates.  I  have  heard 
no  complaint  of  this  power  having  been  abused,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  granting  to  other 
towns  what  these  three  have  already  got. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  most 
of  our  English  public  health  legislation  has  come  about. 
A  special  power  is  granted  experimentally  to  one  or  two 
places,  and,  if  it  works  well,  similar  powers  are  granted  to 
all  sanitary  authorities  by  means  of  general  legislation. 

2.  The  Local  Authority  should  be  allowed  to  supply 
property-owners  with  specifications  of  the  repairs  required  ; 
but  no  discussion  on  these  specifications  should  be  allowed 
in  court,  where  the  issue  should  simply  be — is  the  house  fit 
or  unfit  for  human  habitation? 

3.  The  procedure  for  the  removal  of  obstructive  buildings 
is  extremely  complicated  and  expensive.  Property-owners 
often  agree  to  accept  as  compensation  a  sum  which  they 
consider  too  small  rather  than  go  to  the  great  expense  that 
would  be  involved  by  the  various  legal  processes  under  the 
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Act.  It  should  be  left  with  the  Local  Authority  to  decide 
whether  a  building  is  obstructive ;  and  the  property-owner 
should  have  the  right  of  appeal,  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation,  to  an  independent  arbitrator  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  There  would  be  no  fear  of 
Local  Authorities  condemning  buildings  as  obstructive  that 
did  not  interefere  with  others  ;  the  cost  of  removing  them 
under  this  simple  method  would  prevent  any  excessive  zeal 
in  this  direction.  No  owner,  part  owner,  or  other  person 
interested,  should  have  any  claim  against  any  others  for 
houses  removed  under  this  section. 

4.  When  an  owner  is  called  upon  to  repair  insanitary 
houses,  the  lease  of  which  has  only  a  few  years  still  to  run, 
he  should  have  power  to  recover  some  part  of  the  cost  from 
the  ground  landlord,  who  will  benefit  from  the  expenditure 
when  the  lease  falls  in. 

5.  It  should  be  compulsory  for  all  owners  of  small  house- 
property  to  register  themselves  before  the  Local  Authority, 
and  anyone  omitting  to  do  so  should  be  liable  to  a  fine.  It 
should  be  incumbent  on  Local  Authorities  to  keep  this 
register. 

Open  Spaces. — No  proposals  for  the  removal  of  existing 
evils  would  be  complete  without  suggestions  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  large  number  of  small  open  spaces  in  the 
congested  districts  of  large  towns.  I  will  therefore  conclude 
this  chapter  by  sketching  out  a  line  of  action  by  which  this 
essential  object  can  be  achieved. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  educate  public  opinion, 
and  obtain  sufficient  public  support  to  carry  the  matter 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  This  pioneer  propa¬ 
gandist  work  is  best  done  through  a  few  people  in  a  more 
or  less  private  manner.  The  more  influential  people  that 
can  be  got  to  give  their  names  to  the  movement,  the  more 
chance  of  ultimate  success ;  but  in  the  initial  stages  the 
actual  work  is  better  done  by  a  small  select  circle  than  by 
a  large  number  of  popularly-elected  representatives. 

There  is  always  at  the  beginning  so  much  to  learn  as  to 
the  best  way  to  set  about  the  work,  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  taking  action,  it  is  easier  to  work  with  a  few. 

The  position  must  be  made  clear,  and  the  necessary  plain  ' 
speaking  is  far  better  done  by  a  pioneer  society  than  by 
those  who  will  afterwards  carry  on  the  work  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year. 

The  first  business  of  the  pioneer  society  should  be  to 
prepare  an  outline  map  of  the  district  they  are  working  for 
on  some  such  lines  as  those  of  the  map  opposite,  which 
shows  the  open  spaces  and  the  black  deserts  of  house- 
covered  land. 


A  STREET  IN  ONE  OF  THE  LONDON  SUBURBS  RATHER  BROADER  AND  MORE  AIRY  THAN  USUAL,  THOUGH  DISFIGURED  BY 
ADVERTISEMENTS  AND  UNTIDINESS.  THE  ONLY  PLAYGROUND  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 


< 


CHILDREN  S  PLAYGROUND.  IN  A  CO-PARTNERSHIP  VILLAGE,  EAI.ING 
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Maps  like  this  will  educate  public  opinion  very  quickly, 
and  their  influence  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  collection 
of  a  few  figures  showing  how  many  inhabitants  there  are 
to  each  acre  of  open  space.  These  figures  will  strike  home, 
and  the  map  will  complete  the  story  by  showing  what  long 
distances  most  of  the  people  have  to  go  before  they  get  to 
any  open  space  at  all.  Public  parks  on  the  outskirts  are 
excellent  for  high  days  and  holidays,  but  they  are  no  use 
for  little  children  to  go  to  by  themselves  on  ordinary 
week  days. 

The  next  business  for  this  pioneer  society  is  to  go  about 
quietly  and  ascertain  what  land  is  available  for  their 
purpose,  and  at  what  price.  They  will  probably  be  offered 
plenty  of  sites  with  all  sorts  of  enticing  suggestions,  but 
when  they  come  to  close  quarters  the  majority  of  these 
sites  will  have  to  be  rejected  because  the  price  asked  is 
much  too  high. 

When  suitable  sites  have  been  selected,  a  public  appeal 
must  be  made  for  the  total  sum  required  to  complete  the 
various  proposed  purchases.  When  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  sum  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  the 
sites  should  be  offered  to  the  Local  Authority,  on  condition 
that  they  complete  the  purchase,  and  find  the  money  required 
to  lay  out  and  maintain  the  land  as  public  playgrounds. 
Some  Local  Authorities  are  far  too  extravagant  in  their 
methods  of  fencing  in  and  laying  out  small  playgrounds. 
In  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  how  the 
work  ought  to  be  done.  Shrewd  and  patient  bargaining  must 
be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land,  and  the 
laying  out  must  be  done  in  the  simplest  possible  manner. 
Little  children  will  derive  no  benefit  from  handsome  gates  or 
expensive  landscape  gardening.  When  this  policy  has  been 
established  then  the  movement  should  be  handed  over 
to  a  democratic  organisation  with  branch  committees  in  every 
ward  of  the  town.  These  branch  committees  will  supply 
information  about  available  land  ;  and,  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  Local  Authority  to  do  its  share  of  the  work,  the 
organisation  will  provide  useful  support. 

When  the  small  open  spaces  are  laid  out,  the  branch 
committee  concerned  will  take  a  special  interest  in  their 
being  properly  cared  for,  and  can  take  measures  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  hooligans  to  destroy  what  has  been 
done  for  the  good  of  their  neighbourhood. 

Housing  Reform  and  Open  Spaces  Associations  have 
great  possibilities  in  all  sorts  of  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  they  should  be  founded  on  the  sound  principle 
of  the  people  doing  something  for  themselves,  instead  of, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  leaving  it  all  to  be  done  by  others. 


CHAPTER  V. 


i 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  FUTURE  EVILS. - TOWN  PLANNING. 


OST  town  dwellers  have  to  earn  their  living 
in  a  factory  or  an  office,  where  light  and 
air  is  comparatively  restricted,  and  they 
cannot  lead  such  a  life  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  unless  they  have  means  within  easy 
reach  for  rest  and  recreation  in  fresh  air, 
as  well  as  for  work. 

The  most  insular  of  Englishmen  will  scarcely  attempt  to 
maintain  that  opportunities  of  this  nature  are  in  any  sense 
adequately  provided  in  our  towns.  Millions  of  English  town 
children  have  no  playground  within  practical  reach  except 
the  streets.  The  young  men  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  suitable  cricket  and  football  fields.  Miss  Elliston’s 
expression,  “  Ain’t  got  nowheres  to  play,”  exactly  describes 
the  circumstances  of  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  our 
rising  generation,  on  whom  depends  England’s  future 
strength  and  prosperity. 

Each  year  makes  it  harder  for  men  to  get  allotments  on 
which  they  can  not  only  get  rational  enjoyment,  but  also 
materially  increase  the  family  food  supply.  The  women  have 
no  place  to  go  out  to  where  they  can  enjoy  an  odd  hour,  and 
often  find  no  better  choice  than  the  front-door  step,  or  the 
nearest  public-house. 

We  cannot  by  legislation  make  people  healthy  and  happy, 
but  we  can  give  our  town  dwellers  fewer  temptations  to 
irrational  excitement,  and  more  opportunities  for  beneficial 
enjoyment  than  they  have  at  present. 

We  can,  if  we  will,  let  light  and  air  into  our  towns  ;  we 
can,  if  we  will,  make  the  most  and  not  the  least  of  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

Far  from  assisting  rational  town  development,  modern 
means  of  communication  are  at  present  only  spoiling  the 
beautiful  and  life-giving  country  districts,  whereas  they 
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might  be  used  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  whole  nation, 
if  only  the  rapid  development  and  extension  of  our  towns 
wrere  carried  out  on  a  coherent  and  cohesive  plan. 

This  unhappy  state  of  affairs  has  drawn  attention  to  our 
towns,  and  many  clear-sighted  cautious  men  are  thinking 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  giving  Local  Authorities  compre¬ 
hensive  control  over  the  development  of  the  districts  under 
their  administration,  with  power  to  encourage  and  direct 
the  numerous  private  agencies  engaged  in  house-building 
rather  than  in  encouraging  them  to  undertake  municipal 
house-building  schemes,  which  can  at  the  best  only  assist  the 
very  small  proportion  of  the  population  directly  provided  for. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  existing  legislation  has 
resulted  in  a  few  good  houses  and  a  great  many  bad  ones. 
It  has  discouraged  instead  of  encouraged  the  provision  of 
open  spaces  and  playgrounds  for  the  people,  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  estate-development  and  house-building. 
No  housing  enterprise  is  generally  useful  unless  it  is  carried 
out  on  sound  business  lines,  which  all  and  sundry  can  copy 
if  they  will. 

In  other  countries  the  importance  of  town  development  has 
long  been  recognised,  and  some  of  their  cleverest  men  have 
for  many  years  past  been  engaged  on  the  solution  of  the 
hundred  and  one  difficult  and  complicated  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  such  extension.  Here  in  England,  we  have  only 
just  begun  to  realise  the  necessity  for  attending  to  the 
question  at  all,  and  yet  there  is  none  of  greater  national 
importance. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  “  Back  to  the  Land  ” 
would  solve  all  our  difficulties,  and  with  the  underlying  idea 
of  this  popular  cry  I  confess  considerable  agreement;  but  as 
practical  men  we  must  realise  the  conveniences  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  afforded  by  our  towns,  the  concentration 
of  population  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and 
the  fact  that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal.  We  must  seek 
some  way  bv  which  to  bring  the  country  to  the  town,  and 
the  town  to  the  country. 

It  is  with  this  idea  in  their  minds  that  those  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  practical  work  of  housing  reform  in 
England,  are  so  earnestly  and  strenuously  advocating  the 
policy  of  Town-planning. 

The  primary  objects  of  Town-planning  are  ; — 

i.  To  facilitate  and  encourage  thorough  co-operation 
between  all  concerned  in  the  provision  and  supervision  of 
housing  accommodation  for  the  people,  in  order  to  provide 
town  populations  with  the  light,  air,  and  space  essential  to 
human  health.  Such  co-operation  would  avoid  the  waste 
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now  caused  by  inelastic  bye-laws,  which  give  Local 
Authorities  no  power  to  meet  landowners  in  the  cost  of 
estate-development,  even  when  they  are  willing  to  restrict 
the  number  of  houses  per  acre,  and  provide  open  spaces  for 
rest  and  recreation.  Town  extension  is  a  business  question, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  on  give-and-take  business  lines. 
Red  tape  is  fatal. 

2.  To  ensure  the  exercise  of  foresight  in  reserving  plenty 
of  room  where  eventually  main  thoroughfares  will  be 
required.  During  the  last  thirty  years  a  vast  expenditure 
has  fallen  on  the  ratepayers  of  England  for  the  demolition  of 
buildings  which  never  ought  to  have  been  put  up. 

3.  To  take  into  account  everything  that  helps  to  make 
life  worth  living,  to  consider  the  surroundings  of  a  house 
as  well  as  the  house  itself.  Cheerful  surroundings  are  quite 
as  important  as  healthy  homes. 

Town-planning  may  be  considered  as  an  endeavour  to 
do  for  a  town  what  an  architect  does  for  a  house,  when  he 
sits  down  to  draw  out  the  plans  before  digging  his  founda¬ 
tions.  He  considers  what  he  wants,  and  then  does  his  best 
to  fit  in  his  various  requirements  to  a  harmonious  whole. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  he  obtains  what  is  required  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

The  wise  development  of  a  town  is  of  vital  importance, 
not  merely  to  one  individual,  but  to  a  very  large  number  of 
people,  and  the  questions  to  be  considered  are  much  more 
numerous  and  complicated  than  the  questions  involved  in 
the  erection  of  a  single  house. 

If  it  is  necessary  (and  everyone  recognises  that  it  is)  to 
plan  out  a  house  as  a  whole  before  starting  to  build,  then  a 
thousands  times  more  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  public 
health,  public  convenience,  and  public  economy,  to  plan  out 
towns  as  a  whole  before  new  developments  are  allowed. 

The  first  principle  of  Town-planning  is  to  consider  before¬ 
hand  the  constituent  parts  of  a  modern  town,  and  then  to 
arrange  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  shall  show  an 
ordered  harmony. 

We  cannot  suddenly  undo  all  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
but  at  least  we  can  try  to  prevent  mistakes  in  the  future  by 
planning  out  in  a  comprehensive  manner  urban  and  suburban 
districts  before  the  work  of  development  is  commenced. 
If  we  had  power  to  consider  first  how  existing  towns  ought 
to  have  been  planned,  and  then  year  by  year  to  make  our 
town  improvements  in  accordance  with  that  plan,  we  might 
by  degrees  correct  past  mistakes,  and  on  systematic 
economical  lines  gradually  bring  our  centres  of  population 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  modern  conditions  of  life. 
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Instead  of  that  we  remedy  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  in  the 
piecemeal  and  extravagant  fashion  now  accepted  as  satis¬ 
factory  by  those  Englishmen  who  do  not  know  how  much 
better  things  could  be  managed,  and  in  fact  are  managed, 
elsewhere. 

The  principle  of  Town-planning  has  proved  of  great 
assistance  in  other  countries  in  the  co-ordination  of  town 
improvements,  and  could  be  used  in  a  similar  direction  in 
»  England.  But  there  is  a  much  larger  possibility  of  usefulness 
in  the  planning  out  beforehand  of  new  districts.  It  is  so 
much  easier,  as  well  as  so  much  cheaper,  to  prevent  evils 
than  to  undo  them. 

The  constituent  parts  of  a  town  may  be  roughly  divided 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Manufactories. 

2.  Warehouses. 

3.  Offices. 

4.  Shops. 

5.  Public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  small  spaces. 

6.  Public  buildings. 

7.  Private  dwelling  houses. 

8.  Public  streets  and  other  means  of  communication. 

A  town  extension  plan  contemplates  and  provides  for  the 

development  as  a  whole  of  every  Urban,  Suburban,  and 
Rural  area  likely  to  be  built  upon  during  the  next  thirty  or 
fifty  years.  Wide  avenues  are  provided  for  the  main  traffic 
between  the  centres  and  the  outskirts,  narrower  streets  for 
ordinary  traffic,  and  again  narrower  and  less  expensive  roads 
or  drives  for  purely  residential  quarters.  Parks  and  small 
open  spaces  and  playgrounds  are  provided  for  beforehand, 
instead  of  waiting  till  the  land  required  has  risen  to  an 
impossible  price,  and  in  a  sensible  plan  these  “  lungs  ”  are 
located  on  back  land,  not  on  valuable  frontage,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  to-day  in  this  country.  Districts  are  allocated  for 
factories  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  to  that  from  which 
the  prevailing  winds  come,  and  here  there  are  railway  lines, 
and  where  possible  water  communications. 

The  future  town  is  divided  into  districts,  and  these  districts 
are  graded.  High  buildings  close  to  each  other  are  allowed 
in  the  centre  and  on  main  arteries ;  in  residential  districts 
buildings  must  be  lower  and  more  dispersed  the  further  they 
are  from  the  centre  of  the  city  or  its  main  arteries.  In  those 
streets  where  traffic  is  light,  and  a  sufficient  distance  is  main¬ 
tained  between  the  opposite  lines  of  houses,  narrow  and 
inexpensive  roadways  or  drives  are  allowed  in  order  to  keep 
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down  the  cost  of  estate  development,  which  in  modern 
English  suburbs  is  responsible  for  at  least  is.  per  week  on 
a  6s.  6d.  house. 

Warehouses  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position  for 
the  factories  and  other  consumers  of  the  goods  stored  there. 
Business  offices  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
land  is  dear,  because  the  heavy  ground  rent  is  more  than  met 
by  the  time  and  money  saved  by  the  convenience  of  this 
position. 

Public  buildings  should  also,  as  far  as  is  convenient  for 
the  work  they  have  to  do,  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
in  commanding  positions,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  time 
and  money  saved  by  the  convenience  of  the  position,  but 
also  as  a  reminder  of  the  town’s  corporate  existence,  and  a 
daily  inspiration  to  local  patriotism. 

The  natural  position  for  shops  is  on  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  where  customers  are  continually  passing  to  and  fro. 
The  shop-keepers  will  have  heavier  rents  and  rates  to  pay 
in  main  thoroughfares  than  in  side  streets,  but  their  position 
acts  as  an  advertisement,  and  they  will  make  more  money 
with  which  to  meet  their  liabilities. 

This  question  as  to  how  far  shop-keepers  benefit  from  wide 
streets  is  a  controversial  point.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there 
were  two  main  thoroughfares  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  one  wide  and  the  other  narrow,  more  people  would  use 
the  wider  street,  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  both  streets 
provided  an  equally  short  route  between  different  parts  of 
the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  experienced  shop-keepers  in 
Bond  Street,  London,  contend  that  they  get  more  trade  in  a 
narrow  street  where  customers  can,  from  either  footpath, 
see  the  goods  displayed  in  any  given  shop.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  people  who  use  Bond  Street  spend  more 
money  per  head  than  the  people  who  use  Regent  Street,  but 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  total  business  done  in  a  given 
length  of  Bond  Street  shopping,  is  very  much  less  than  in 
the  same  length  of  equally  well-managed  Regent  Street 
shopping,  because  in  the  latter  street  so  many  more  people 
are  able  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  then  shop-keepers,  as  well  as  other  business  men, 
can  afford  to  pay  in  their  ground  rents  a  great  part,  if  not 
all  the  cost  of  the  wide  main  avenues  necessary  for  through 
traffic. 

Public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces,  on  the  other 
hand,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  situated  on  cheap  land — 
what  is  technically  known  as  back  land.  It  is  a  lamentable 
waste  of  money  to  use  up  valuable  frontage  with  a  park,  which 
would  be  far  more  pleasant  and  healthful  for  those  who  use 
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it,  if  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  town.  These  places  are  required  for  rest  and  recreation, 
and  therefore  it  is  more  efficient,  as  well  as  more  economical, 
to  put  them  in  side  streets  or  at  the  backs  of  houses. 

This  is  specially  important  in  the  case  of  playgrounds  for 
little  children.  A  mother  of  the  poorer  classes  has  no  time 
to  take  her  babies  to  the  park ;  they  have  to  fend  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  cannot  go  more  than  a  very  short  distance  from 
home,  nor  is  it  safe  for  them  to  cross  main  thoroughfares. 
One  of  the  first  essentials  to  an  efficient  town  plan  is  to 
have  dotted  about  at  very  frequent  intervals,  on  cheap  land, 
small  plots  of  open  ground,  where  the  little  ones  can 
amuse  themselves  without  being  a  nuisance  to  others,  or  in 
danger  themselves,  as  they  now  are  when  playing  in  the 
streets. 

The  same  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
situation  of  the  houses  themselves.  Under  present  arrange¬ 
ments,  a  considerable  item  in  the  rent  of  small  houses  is  the 
ground  rent  for  the  land  on  which  they  and  their  back  yards 
stand,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  poor  men  live  on  dear 
land,  whereas  rich  men  live  on  cheap  land.  The  time  has 
come  for  recognising  this  unfortunate  anomaly,  and  adjusting 
it  as  far  as  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  national 
and  local  affairs  are  able  to  do  so. 

Landowners  who  at  first  opposed  Town  Planning  are  now, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  strong  supporters  of  the  policy, 
and  frequently  assist  in  drawing  out  the  plans.  They  find 
in  the  long  run  that  Town  Planning  pays  them,  as  well  as 
benefiting  the  community. 

That  is  a  short  description  of  Town  Planning.  It  is  not 
essential  to  the  policy  that  Local  Authorities  should  have 
power  to  make  complete,  definite,  and  unalterable  plans  of 
the  undeveloped  land  within  their  boundaries ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  be  far  better  in  practice  that  the  general  plan 
should  be  more  or  less  flexible.  In  Germany,  the  making 
and  publishing  of  complete  plans  by  the  Local  Authority 
has  led  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  the  rate¬ 
payers.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the  work  of  development  is 
carried  out,  if  those  responsible  are  efficient  people,  they  are 
sure  to  see  possibilities  of  improvement  in  detail.  The 
general  skeleton  scheme  must,  of  course,  be  adhered 
to,  but  it  is  often  discovered  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  that 
greater  convenience  would  be  ensured,  and  less  expense 
incurred  by  some  change  in  detail  in,  for  instance,  the  curve 
of  a  main  thoroughfare,  or  the  juncture  of  some  side  street. 
Perhaps  this  results  in  the  reduction  in  value  of  land  that  in 
the  original  plan  was  front  land,  but  after  the  alteration,  is 
in  a  less  advantageous  position.  If  this  land  has  already 
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changed  hands  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  valuable  front 
land,  as  has  happened  abroad,  then  heavy  compensation  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  ratepayers.  Under  the  draft  scheme 
for  a  Town  Planning  Bill  prepared  by  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  given  in  Chapter  VIII.,  this 
difficulty  is  surmounted. 

Another  essential  provision  is  that  there  must  be  full  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  everyone 
interested  in  the  development  of  new  districts. 

This  chapter  began  by  reminding  my  readers  that  while 
the  places  where  town-dwellers  work  may  be,  and  probably 
must  be  in  clustered  districts,  where  light  and  air  are 
restricted,  yet  their  dwellings  should  preferably  be  on  the 
open  outskirts,  and  therefore  we  now  have  to  consider  how 
to  get  the  people  from  their  homes  to  their  work  and  back 
again. 

For  that  purpose,  the  first  requirement  is  wide  main 
thoroughfares,  and  if  forethought  is  exercised,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive  to  make  these  main 
thoroughfares  pleasant  and  healthful.  Healthful,  because 
they  are  wide,  and  therefore  act  as  long  ventilators  for  the 
town,  and  pleasant  as  well  as  healthful,  by  planting  trees, 
which  are  most  useful,  by  their  property  of  absorbing  noxious 
gases,  as  well  as  being  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

In  London,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  the  necessity  for 
wide  main  thoroughfares  was  not  recognised  by  public 
opinion  until  it  was  too  late  to  provide  them,  except  at  over¬ 
whelming  expense,  due  to  the  enormous  cost  of  compensating 
the  owners  of  the  buildings  that  had  to  be  demolished.  In 
provincial  towns  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  provide  for  the  wider 
distribution  of  our  population,  because  expensive  buildings 
have  not  yet  been  erected  very  far  from  the  centre. 

Illustrations  much  assist  written  explanations,  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Hercher  for  permission  to 
reproduce  his  ideal  town  plan.  This  is  an  imaginary  plan 
arranged  to  provide  for  all  the  requirements  of  town  work 
and  town  life  in  a  complete,  harmonious,  and  economical 
manner. 

Wide  tree-planted  avenues  are  provided  for  the  convenience 
of  main  traffic,  and  here  are  located  the  shops  and  business 
premises  of  those  whose  commercial  enterprises  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  position  of  their  establishments. 

Narrower  streets  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  again  narrower 
and  less  expensive  roads  or  drives  for  purely  the  residential 
quarters  of  the  poorer  as  well  as  of  the  richer  classes,  so  that 
the  weekly  rents  of  small  houses  may  not  be  artificially  forced 
up  by  the  interest  on  the  money  spent  on  road  making,  where 
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a  narrower  roadway  with  trees  and  grass  on  either  side  would 
be  all  sufficient  for  the  traffic,  and  infinitely  healthier  and 
pleasanter  for  the  residents. 

Parks  and  small  open  spaces  and  playgrounds  are  provided 
for  beforehand,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  land  required  has 
risen  to  an  impossible  price,  and  these  lungs  are  located  on 
back  land,  not  on  valuable  frontage. 

A  special  district  is  set  aside  for  factories,  presumably  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  future  town,  and  here  are  provided 
means  for  getting  in  cheaply  and  easily  the  raw  materials 
required,  and  sending  out  the  finished  articles  produced. 

On  this  plan  is  also  shown  in  skeleton  the  future  town 
divided  into  districts  according  to  the  class  of  buildings 
allowed,  and  the  various  districts  are  carefully  graded.  High 
buildings  close  to  each  other  are  only  allowed  in  the  centre 
and  on  main  arteries.  In  residential  districts  buildings 
must  be  lower  and  more  dispersed,  the  further  they  are  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  or  from  main  arteries. 

In  England,  this  dispersion  of  small  houses,  or,  to  use  the 
current  expression,  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  houses 
per  acre,  cannot  be  carried  out  in  practice  without  charging 
house  rents  beyond  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes,  owing  to 
the  heavy  cost  of  estate  development  caused  by  our  expensive 
regulations.  In  Bournville,  for  instance,  Mr.  Cadbury’s 
model  village,  the  house  rents  might  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  lower  if  the  Local  Authority  had  been  able  and  willing 
to  allow  narrower  macadam,  whilst  maintaining  the  width 
between  the  houses,  where  nothing  heavier  than  an 
occasional  cart  is  ever  seen. 

The  photographs  opposite  illustrate  the  point.  No.  i 
shows  a  road  at  Earswick,  a  model  village  founded  by  Mr. 
Rowntree.  It  is  in  a  rural  district,  and  subject  to  rural  bye¬ 
laws.  No.  2  shows  a  road  at  Bournville,  which  is  in  an  urban 
district,  and  subject  to  urban  bye-laws.  The  Earswick  road 
is  quite  wide  enough  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  tenants, 
and  the  rents  of  the  houses  are  well  within  the  means  of 
working  men.  The  Bournville  road  is  much  wider  than 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  frontagers,  and  great 
expense  has  been  incurred  in  curbing  and  channelling,  which 
expenditure  was  saved  at  Earswick.  The  result  is  that  the 
rents  of  most  of  the  houses  at  Bournville  are  above  the  means 
of  ordinary  working  men. 

The  difference  between  the  rents  at  Bournville  and 
Earswick  must  not  be  understood,  or  rather,  misunderstood, 
to  he  in  any  sense  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Cadbury’s  great  work. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  who  has  done  more  for 
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housing  reform  by  example  as  well  as  precept.  His 
influence  for  good  in  this  direction  is  not  confined  to 
England  alone;  it  is  widely  recognised  abroad,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  is 
his  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  our  inelastic 
English  bye-law  system  presses  most  hardly  on  the  very 
people  it  was  designed  to  help. 

Mr.  Cadbury  saw  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work  that 
nothing  he  did  would  be  of  any  general  use  unless  he  did  it 
on  lines  that  any  other  individual  or  company  could  copy — 
that  is,  unless  he  insisted  on  a  return  for  the  Trust  of  4  per 
cent.,  even  if  it  devoted,  as  it  does,  the  interest  to  public 
purposes  or  extension.  It  is  his  steady  adherence  to  this 
sound  business  principle  that  has  brought  out  the  object- 
lesson  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  might  have  compared  Bournville  with  the  ordinary 
modern  suburb,  but  that  would  have  been  misleading,  and 
therefore  I  have  purposely  compared  estates,  both  of  which 
have  been  developed  by  public-spirited  landlords,  using  all 
their  brains  and  energy  to  do  the  best  possible  for  their 
tenants,  and  the  result  shows  the  imperfections  of  our  urban 
bye-laws.  Earswick,  under  bye-laws  suitable  to  small  house 
districts,  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  working  man’s 
pocket  than  Bournville,  under  what  are  commonly  known  as 
the  model  bye-laws.  In  both  cases  the  capitalist  has  received 
4  per  cent,  and  no  more. 

This  comparison  is  certainly  fair  ;  I  hope  it  may  prove  useful, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  house¬ 
builders  of  this  country  are  engaged  in  the  business  simply 
and  solely  to  make  a  living,  and  we  must  consider  how 
existing  regulations  and  administration  affect  this  body  of 
men. 

The  heavy  expense  of  estate  development  compels  the 
ordinary  landowner  to  put  as  many  houses  to  the  acre  as  the 
bye-laws  allow,  in  order  to  earn  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

The  following  plan  and  photograph  illustrate  the  direful 
results  of  the  present  utter  absence  of  co-operation  between 
those  engaged  in  the  provision,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
supervision  of  housing  accommodation  for  the  people.  The 
photograph  shows  one  of  the  many  dreary  deserts  of  macadam 
on  which  people  with  small  means  have  to  “  feast  ”  their 
eyes  in  the  modern  English  suburb.  The  plan  shows  fifty- 
six  houses  to  the  acre,  an  arrangement  which  is  not  only  not 
prevented,  but  is  actually  encouraged  by  the  model  bye-laws. 

No  thoughtful  man  will  advocate  the  letting  of  houses 
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below  their  economic  rent,  by  means  of  subsidies  from  the 
rates,  in  one  form  or  another,  either  overt  or  covert. 

Wages  follow  rents,  and  therefore  that  policy  would  only 
result  in  providing  capitalists  with  cheap  labour  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  body  of  ratepayers.  Capitalists,  as  a 
body,  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  any 
outside  assistance,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  providing  them 
with  cheap  labour  at  the  expense  of  the  general  body  of 
ratepayers. 

The  object  of  housing  reformers  should  be  to  level  up,  not 
to  level  down ;  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  best 
possible  housing  accommodation  within  the  means  of  the 
people,  and  not  to  reduce  rents  by  cutting  quality  or  manipu¬ 
lating  the  local  rates. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  house 
rents  are  too  high,  owing  to  bad  organisation  or  bad  manage¬ 
ment,  then  either  we  shall  not  get  the  people  we  want  to 
help  into  the  houses  provided,  or  if  they  do  go  in  they  will 
overcrowd  them  with  lodgers  in  order  to  pay  the  rent. 

Some  may  think  that  municipal  inspection  ought  to 
prevent  this  evil ;  but  practical  men  know  that  no  amount  of 
inspection  will  correct  the  results  of  a  policy  that  is 
economically  unsound.  The  driving  forces  behind  unsound 
economic  conditions  are  far  too  strong  to  be  affected  to  an 
appreciable  degree  by  any  inspectorial  arrangements, 
especially  in  this  country,  where  we  set  so  much  store  by  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  ECONOMIES  TO  BE  EFFECTED  BY  TOWN  PLANNING  FOR  LAND- 
OWNERS,  HOUSE-BUILDERS,  RENTPAYERS,  AND  RATEPAYERS. 

HE  hygienic  and  aesthetic  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  Town  Planning  are  now 
becoming  more  or  less  generally  recog¬ 
nised,  but  the  economic  advantages 
obtainable  have  not  been  so  often  and  so 
fully  explained,  and  therefore  I  propose, 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to 
gather  together  in  one  chapter  the 
economies  to  be  effected  by  Town  Planning,  and  present 
them  collectively,  and  I  hope,  convincingly  before  my 
readers. 

Our  two  greatest  national  assets  are  the  land  and  the 
people.  I  have  shown  in  Chapter  I.  how  wastefully  the 
land  of  England  is  used  for  housing  purposes.  Our  bad 
housing  conditions  are  responsible  for  untold  loss  through 
the  physical  inefficiency  of  the  people.  The  loss  to  the 
nation  caused  by  large  numbers  of  our  wealth-producers 
always  being  in  indifferent  health,  and  therefore  not  able 
to  do  so  much  and  such  good  work  as  they  could  if 
physically  fit,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  collected  each 
year  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  The  financial  loss  to  the  country — direct  or 
indirect — through  waste  of  human  health,  is  largely  caused 
by  the  conditions  under  which  one-third  of  the  population 
live. 

There  are  many  whose  actions,  both  public  and  private, 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  does  not  matter  to 
them  what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
forget  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  body  politic,  and 
injury  or  loss  to  any  member  is  injury  or  loss  to  all. 

Under  our  present  system  it  is  impossible  to  re-organise 
our  towns  because  of  the  enormous  expenditure  that  would 
be  involved,  nor  is  it  possible  without  Town  Planning  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  waste. 
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Those  who  have  gone  into  the  prime  cost  of  providing 
houses  for  the  people,  are  aware  that  healthy  homes 
with  cheerful  surroundings  cannot  be  provided  at  rents 
within  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes  on  land  that  costs 
more  than  ^300  per  acre.  Millions  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  this  country  are  housed  on  land,  the  capital  value  of 
which  is  ^3,000  per  acre  or  more,  and  very  large  numbers* 
of  our  town-dwellers  are  living  upon  land  worth  ^10,000 
and  over.  I  have  purposely  taken  ^3,000,  and  not  ^Jio,ooo, 
in  comparison  with  ^'300,  because  it  is  always  wise  to 
understate  rather  than  overstate  a  case,  especially  when  it 
is  as  strong  as  this  one  is. 

While  on  the  one  hand,  the  life  and  strength  of  the 
people  is  being  frittered  away  by  overcrowding  them  on  land 
at  ^3,000  an  acre,  there  is  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of 
land  now  available  for  housing  purposes,  which  at  ^300 
an  acre  would  show  the  owners  a  very  handsome  profit. 

Just  as  I  have  purposely  understated  the  value  per  acre  of 
overcrowded  housing  land  in  our  towns,  so  also  I  have  over¬ 
stated  the  value  per  acre  of  empty  land  available  for  housing 
purposes  on  the  outskirts  of  our  towns. 

A  shrewd  and  patient  man,  going  the  right  way  to  work, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  land  for  this 
purpose  at  considerably  less  than  ^300  per  acre.  The  ^3,000 
land  could  be  used  to  far  better  advantage  in  other  ways, 
and  the  use  of  vacant  land  for  housing  purposes  would  bring 
large  profits  to  the  owners. 

These  two  great  national  extravagances,  i.e.,  the 
unmethodical  use  of  land  and  the  destruction  of  the  people’s 
health,  are  so  large  and  at  the  same  time,  so  common,  that 
few  people  take  any  notice,  and  still  fewer  take  the  trouble 
to  master  the  figures  involved. 

Attention  is  often  drawn  to  the  inhumanity  and  the 
barbarous  ugliness  of  our  national  housing,  but  few  reformers 
explain  the  enormous  waste  of  money  that  is  involved,  and 
still  fewer  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  that  are  wasted. 
It  is  a  negligible  proportion  of  our  population  that  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
millions,  and  few  even  of  these  have  applied  the  habit  to 
the  solution  of  social  problems. 

The  unnecessary  waste  of  human  health  and  .  human 
strength  in  this  country  is  stupendous,  and  cannot  be 
expressed  in  figures,  but  by  dint  of  taking  considerable 
trouble,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  at  least  ^30,000,000  of 
the  ratepayers’  money  has  been  lost  in  about  thirty  years, 


®  Some  quite  poor  people  still  live  in  the  City  of  London  where  land 
changed  hands  the  other  day  at  just  under  one  million  pounds  per  acre. 
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through  lack  of  Town  Planning  powers.  In  the  early  part 
of  1907,  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  sent  out 
inquiries  on  this  point  to  300  county  boroughs  and  boroughs. 
It  is  true  that  replies  were  only  received  from  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  places,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  who  sent  no  figures  were  just  those  who  had  spent 
the  most  money.  No  reply,  for  instance,  was  received  from 
any  Local  Authority  in  London. 

Even  so,  the  total  expenditure  confessed  to,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  ^12,147,336  during  ten  years  alone.  Since  the 
Association  issued  their  report  in  May,  1907,  further  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  obtained,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  total 
amount  stated  above,  viz.,  ^30,000,000  in  thirty  years,  is 
certainly  well  within  the  mark,  and  explains  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  reason  of  our  ever  increasing  local  rates. 

The  ways  in  which  this  wanton  waste  of  health  and  wealth 
could  be  stopped  by  the  introduction  into  public  affairs  of 
better  organisation  and  more  co-ordination  may  be  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  estate  development. 

(2)  The  bringing  into  the  market  of  more  land  for 
housing  purposes. 

(3)  Co-operation  between  Local  Authorities  and  land- 
owners,  and  landowners  amongst  themselves. 

(4)  The  pooling  and  redistribution  of  small  plots  of 
land. 

(5)  Harmony  between  buildings  located  on  adjacent 
sites. 

(6)  Prevention  of  evils  instead  of  heavy  compensation 
for  their  cure  later  on. 

(7)  The  assistance  of  first-rate  men  in  Town  Planning, 
with  business  experience. 

1.  The  various  possibilities  of  reducing  the  cost  of  estate 
development  have  been  so  fully  dealt  with  in  other  chapters 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them  again  here,  but  an 
interesting  example  of  the  expense  and  delay  caused  by  our 
present  system  occurred  the  other  day  at  Hull.  The  local 
bye-laws  prevented  the  erection  of  a  Garden  Suburb.  In 
order  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  appealed  to,  and  they  sanctioned  the  necessary  change 
in  the  bye-laws.  As  a  consequence,  the  Hull  bye-laws  are 
being  specially  altered  to  meet  the  case,  which  is  excellent  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  will  take  time,  and  occasions  great  delay. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  to  most  men  engaged  in  the  business 
of  house-building,  because  loss  of  time  means  loss  of  interest 
on  capital. 

Town  Planning  powers  would  enable  Local  Authorities  to 
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co-operate  with  landowners  without  having  to  consider  the 
exigencies  of  a  central  authority,  in  what  is,  after  all,  a 
purely  local  matter.  These  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
prompt  and  business-like  manner,  considering  each  case  on 
its  own  merits.  A  cast-iron  theory  is  disastrous. 

The  provision  of  main  arteries  for  through  traffic  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  increase  the  cost  of  estate  development, 
unless  a  change  is  made  in  our  present  practice.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  unreasonable  that  the  cost  of  providing 
for  main  traffic  should  fall  entirely  on  one  set  of  people — 
that  is,  on  those  who  suffer  the  annoyances,  as  well  as 
benefit  by  the  advantages  of  the  site.  This  is  inequitable. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  main  streets  in  our  towns,  or  on 
the  outskirts  are  not  now  made  as  wide  as  they  should  be  is, 
because  the  landowner  has  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
road-making. 

Impartial  people  will,  I  think,  agree  that  the  landowner 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  more  than  that  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  a  road  or  street  that  is  necessary  for  the 
convenience  or  advantage  of  his  frontagers.  For  instance, 
shop-keepers  and  other  business  men  benefit  materially  from 
having  premises  on  main  thoroughfares — they  do  more 
business — they  can  afford  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
road-making  ;  but  the  tenants  of  private  houses  would,  as  a 
rule,  much  prefer  to  live  away  from  the  noise,  dust,  and 
motor  smell  of  a  main  thoroughfare. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair,  and  therefore  economically 
unsound,  to  make  the  tenants  of  private  houses  pay  all  the 
cost  of  a  main  road  that  is  required  by  the  Local  Authority 
for  the  convenience  of  the  general  public.  The  frontagers 
on  a  main  road  ought  to  pay  for  what  is  clearly  to  their 
advantage ;  the  general  public  ought  to  pay  for  what  is  done 
for  their  convenience.  Those  who  call  the  tune  should  pay 
the  piper. 

If  Local  Authorities  were  able  and  willing  to  work  with 
landowners  on  this  principle,  provided  landowners  would 
give  up  the  land  required  free  of  charge,  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  they  are  now  willing  to  do,  then  foresight  in  Town 
Planning,  combined  with  co-operation  in  town  extension 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  saving  the  ratepayers’  money, 
as  well  as  reducing  the  cost  of  estate  development. 

Another  way  in  which  Town  Planning  pays  the  landowner, 
as  well  as  providing  the  working  classes  with  what  they 
badly  want,  is  by  allocating  for  allotments,  back-land  not 
required  for  public  playgrounds.  Allotments  near  a  large 
town  fetch  as  much  as  ;£io  per  acre,  and  by  the  simple 
method  just  explained,  the  landowner  gets,  without  any 
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capital  expenditure,  about  twice  as  much  income  from  these 
odd  bits,  as  he  could  get  even  for  accommodation  agricul¬ 
tural  land  near  a  town.  This  immediate  increase  of  income 
appreciably  assists  the  financial  position. 

2.  (a)  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  estate  development 
would  bring  more  land  into  the  market  for  housing  purposes, 
because  it  would  help  those  owners  who  have  some  free 
capital,  but  not  much.  They  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
develop  their  estates  under  more  favourable  conditions. 

( b )  There  would  still  be  left  that  large  number  of  land- 
•  owners  who  have  no  free  money  available.  These  at  present 

hold  up  their  land  because  they  cannot  develop  it  themselves, 
and  they  will  not  let  the  jerry-builder  ruin  the  districts  with 
which  they  may  have  many  dear  associations.  Remove  by 
Town  Planning  legislation  the  fear  of  the  jerry-builder,  and 
at  once  large  blocks  of  land  will  come  into  the  housing  market 
all  over  the  country. 

(c)  A  third  method  is  to  bring  land  that  is  now  inaccessible 
within  easy  reach  of  busy  centres  of  population.  The 
provision  of  main  arteries  for  through  traffic  is  one  of  the 
very  first  considerations  of  town  planners. 

( d )  The  result  of  such  a  policy,  by  increasing  the  supply, 
would,  of  course,  be  to  increase  competition  among  the 
owners  of  land  rendered  capable  of  being  fully  used  by  the 
nation.  Free  competition  among  sellers,  or  in  this  case  it 
may  be  lessors,  is  always  the  best  possible  condition  for 
consumers — that  is,  the  public. 

(e)  Town  Planning  would  also,  as  already  explained  in 
a  previous  chapter,  suit  the  general  body  of  landowners,  for 
this  reason  :  Town  Planning  would  prevent  land-sweating — 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  prevent  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  landowning  class  overcrowding  their  land  to  such  an 
extent  with  human  beings,  that  there  are  no  customers  left 
for  their  neighbours. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  happening  at  the  present  time. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  is  at  present  an  immense 
majority  of  men  who  get  very  little  from  their  land,  compared 
with  the  few  fortunate  possessors  of  valuable  urban  estates. 

3.  There  is  at  present  too  often  a  feeling  of  permanent 
antagonism  between  Local  Authorities  and  landowners,  no 
doubt  based  on  the  fact  that  whereas  landowners,  like  every 
other  class,  are  determined  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for 
themselves,  the  duty  of  Local  Authorities  is  to  get  as  much 
as  they  can  out  of  landowners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communities  they  serve. 

It  is  not  generally  recognised  that  the  expenditure  of 
landowners  in  developing  their  land  for  building  purposes, 
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eventually  falls  on  the  community.  The  more  a  landowner 
has  to  spend  on  developing  his  estate,  the  more  he  charges 
in  rent.  When  this  axiom  is  understood,  then  both  Local 
Authorities  and  landowners  will  get  much  nearer  what  they 
are  aiming  at,  because  they  will  work  together  instead  of 
pulling  different  ways. 

This  principle  has  been  followed  in  the  administration  of 
Part  II.  of  the  1890  Act,  already  described  in  Chapter  IV. 
of  this  book,  with  the  eminently  satisfactory  result  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  property-owners  of 
Birmingham  are  heartily  assisting  in  the  gradual  reformation 
of  our  slums. 

Town  Planning  would  not  only  bring  together  Local 
Authorities,  landowners,  and  house-builders  to  work  for  the 
same  end — the  good  of  all ;  it  would  also  bring  together 
neighbouring  landowners,  and  avoid  the  loss  described  in 
Chapter  II. 

4.  A  method  for  attaining  this  object  known  as  the 
redistribution  method,  works  very  well  elsewhere,  and  could 
no  doubt  be  adapted  to  English  ideas  and  methods.  A  short 
explanation  may  prove  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Land,  divided  into  plots  among  different  owners,  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  and  planned  out  in  a  suitable  manner, 
regardless  of  the  difference  in  ownership,  provision  being 
made  for  the  necessary  streets  and  open  spaces,  etc.  A 
calculation  is  then  made  to  ascertain  what  percentage  of  the 
whole  land  involved  is  left  available  for  building  sites,  and 
each  landowner  receives  back  a  percentage  of  his  original 
holding  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  whole  area  available 
for  building.  The  new  plot  is  given  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  old  plot,  and  the  question  of  corner  sites,  etc.,  is  carefully 
considered  and  taken  into  account.  It  is  invariably  found 
that  the  smaller  plot  of  land  returned  is  more  valuable  than 
the  larger  plot  originally  held.  The  smaller  plot  is  convenient 
for  building — the  larger  was  not. 

The  plans  on  the  next  two  pages  illustrate  what  happens. 
“A”  shows  the  land  inside  the  thick  black  line  divided  up  into 
a  large  number  of  small  ownerships,  most  of  which  are  of  little 
or  no  use  for  building  purposes.  The  thin  lines  are  boundaries 
between  different  ownerships.  Plan  “  B  ”  shows  the  land 
also  divided  into  a  large  number  of  different  ownerships;  but 
now,  owing  to  the  redistribution  that  has  taken  place,  each 
man’s  land  is  far  more  valuable  than  what  he  previously  had. 
No  wonder  landowners  approve  of  a  system  which  in  practice 
benefits,  and  indeed,  protects  them,  as  well  as  benefiting  the 
rest  of  the  community.  There  are,  of  course,  points  of  detail, 
where  one  man’s  interests  are  inimical  to  another’s,  but  on 
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all  the  big  points,  the  things  that  really  count,  the  interests 
of  those  concerned,  are  identical,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
realised  the  better. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  argument 
of  personal  advantage  to  be  obtained,  does  not  always  suffice 
to  persuade  everyone  to  come  into  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort.  There  is  generally  the  quarrelsome  man  who  delights 
in  cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face,  and  is  quite  pleased 
to  suffer  considerable  pecuniary  loss  himself,  if  only  by  so 
doing  he  is  able  to  injure  his  neighbour.  He  does  not  put 
it  quite  like  this  to  himself  or  to  others,  but  this  is  what  his 
actions  amount  to  in  practice.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
give  Local  Authorities  powers  of  comprehensive  control,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  compel  the  “  odd  men  ”  of  the 
landowning  class  to  work  with  others. 

5.  Another  way  in  which  Town  Planning  would  effect  great 
savings  is  by  fitting  all  the  requirements  of  a  city  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  These  requirements  are  so  numerous, 
and  in  many  cases  so  inimical  to  one  another,  that  unless 
everything  is  thought  of  beforehand,  and  carefully  arranged 
in  relation  to  other  essentials,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of 
town-building  has  to  be  done  over  again,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  wasteful.  For  instance,  a  factory  emitting 
noxious  fumes,  placed  next  to  a  park  or  dwelling-houses,  will 
seriously  injure  the  vitality  of  the  human  and  vegetable  life 
in  its  vicinity,  with  the  result  that  the  money  spent  on  the 
park  is  largely  wasted,  or  the  dwelling-houses  have  to  be 
pulled  down  at  considerable  loss  to  the  owners. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  this  wastefulness  in 
England  to-day. 

A  hospital  placed  near  a  park  would  derive  great  benefit 
for  its  inmates,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  those 
who  use  the  park.  Many  of  our  hospitals  on  the  other  hand, 
are  situated  in  busy  thoroughfares,  with  tall  buildings  all 
round  them. 

Dwelling-houses  would  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  pleasanter, 
if  situated  on  minor  streets,  and  business  premises  would 
greatly  benefit  by  positions  on  main  thoroughfares. 

Under  our  haphazard  English  practice,  the  various  consti¬ 
tuent  parts  of  a  large  town  are  dumped  down  anywhere, 
instead  of  all  being  carefully  fitted  in  together;  and  perhaps, 
worst  of  all,  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for  getting  easily, 
quickly  and  cheaply,  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  another,  not 
only  from  the  centre  to  the  outskirts,  but  also  from  one  point 
to  another  on  the  outer  circle.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
someone  wants  to  get  from  A  to  B,  he  will  have  to  walk  or 
else  go  right  into  the  centre  and  out  again,  and  lose  time 


Blue,  high  buildings  close  together.  Red,  lower  buildings  further  apart. 

Green,  open  building. 

The^white  semi-circle  round  the  blue  is  the  ring  street. 
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changing  conveyances  at  the  centre,  unless  he  belongs 
to  the  favoured  few  who  possess  a  vehicle  of  their  own. 
In  Germany  this  is  got  over  by  a  system  of  “  ring  ”  streets, 


with  trams,  like  that  shown  on  the  plan  opposite.  The 
white  ring  round  the  central  portion  coloured  blue  is  a  wide 
main  artery,  constructed  like  the  radial  main  arteries,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  a  quick  service  of  trams. 

6.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  put  into  figures  the  waste  of 
money  and  the  waste  of  time  (nowadays  as  valuable  as 
money)  that  is  caused  by  our  reckless  want  of  method.  The 
total  loss  is  so  large,  as  to  be  quite  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  The  ratepayers  are  now  groaning  under  the  cost 
of  Town  improvements,  which  would  not  have  been  necessary 
if  things  had  been  properly  arranged  at  first.  The  great 
Birmingham  Improvement  Scheme  of  1875,  f°r  instance, 
consisted  in  the  removal  of  large  blocks  of  small  house 
property  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  business  street  which  ought  to  have  been  arranged  there 
in  the  beginning.  It  is  still  costing  the  town  nearly  ^20,000 
per  annum. 

7.  The  savings  enumerated  in  this  and  other  chapters  will 
not  be  effected  unless  we  are  able  to  enlist  the  help  of  first- 
rate  men  in  the  work  of  administration.  This  could  be  done 
by  co-opting  on  Town  Planning  Committees  a  certain 
proportion  of  experts,  who  have  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  experience  to  enable  them  to  take  into  full  consideration 
the  legitimate  interests  of  all  concerned,  as  well  as 
arranging  for  all  the  modern  necessities  of  populous  districts. 

The  more  I  go  into  the  details  of  this  Town  Planning 
proposal,  the  more  convinced  I  become  that  with  the 
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assistance  of  such  experts  it  would  effect  large  economies  for 
landowners,  house-builders,  rentpayers,  and  ratepayers. 

Town  Planning  has  been  advocated  as  a  philanthropic 
scheme,  but  the  fact  has  been  rather  overlooked  that  its 
economic  possibilities  are  equally  great. 

No  reform  is  permanently  successful  unless  founded  on  a 
sound  economic  basis.  You  may  find  an  enthusiast  here 
and  there,  who  will  provide  good  cheap  houses  for  the 
people;  but  unless  Town  Planning  pays,  as  it  will  if  properly 
carried  out,  it  will  not  really  help  the  solution  of  the  general 
housing  problem,  nor  shall  we  secure  to  any  general  extent 
the  hygienic  and  aesthetic  advantages  it  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  giving  us.  When  I  advocate  Town  Planning  for 
its  economic  advantages,  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  to 
mean  by  this  term,  the  io,  20,  or  50  per  cent,  profit  of  land 
speculation  and  jerry-building.  I  am  referring  to  a  sound, 
safe,  permanent  4  per  cent,  investment.  I  am  considering 
what  is  generally  described  as  the  long  view  of  business  as 
opposed  to  the  short  view. 

The  economic  soundness  of  Town  Planning  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  union  is  strength,  and  division  spells  disaster. 
Here  in  England  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  without  fore¬ 
sight  and  without  any  attempt  at  general  control  of  Town 
development,  whereas  there  is  no  business  in  which 
comprehensive  control  is  more  essential  to  success. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


POWERS  POSSESSED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

HAVE  emphasised  elsewhere  in  this  book 
the  value  and  the  opportunities  of  admin¬ 
istration  in  carrying  out  Town  Planning 
powers.  Administration  is  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  important  as 
compared  with  legislation.  With  regard  to 
this  point,  reference  has  already  been  made 
in  Chapter  IV.  to  the  omission  of  Local 
Authorities  in  general  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890.  There  are  endless  other  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
upon  the  Statute  Book,  that  are  not  enforced  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.  Everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  the  practical  administration  of  Housing 
legislation,  is  aware  that  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done 
than  is  done  with  existing  powers.  But  when  this  is  granted 
we  still  remain  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  principles 
of  Town  Planning  cannot  be  carried  out  under  existing 
legislation.  Therefore  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  the 
powers  in  force  in  this  direction  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Those,  however,  who  wish  to  see  these  powers  operate,  will 
do  well  to  visit  the  countries  in  question,  and  make  their  own 
observations. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  study  the  Town  Planning 
Act  for  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  passed  in  1906,  the 
Town  Planning  Bill  to  be  promoted  by  Liverpool  in  1908, 
and  also  a  few  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  general, 
and  not  merely  local  Town  Planning  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  arguments  used  against  Town 
Planning  has  been  that  it  comes  from  Germany,  and  a  very 
short  time  ago  that  was  enough  to  condemn  anything  in  the 
minds  of  most  Englishmen.  Another  argument  used  was 
that  Town  Planning  might  be  suitable  in  a  country  like 
Germany,  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  out 
anything  of  that  sort  in  England,  where  the  “  liberty  of 
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the  subject  ”  to  do  what  he  likes  how  he  likes  is  a  fetish 
that  no  public  man  dare  attack.  But  these  arguments 
against  Town  Planning,  founded  upon  the  example  of 
Germany,  fall  to  the  ground  when  it  is  shown,  as  Mr. 
Horsfall  has  shown  by  his  conscientious  collection  of  facts, 
that  Town  Planning  legislation  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  Town  Planning  powers  in 
one  form  or  another,  are  now  in  force  in  most  of  the  other 
countries  in  Europe. 

For  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  my  readers  will 
find  in  the  present  chapter  in  support  of  this  statement,  1 
am  indebted  principally  to  Mr.  Horsfall,  the  inspirer  of 
the  Town  Planning  movement  in  England.  My  most 
sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  public  men  and  public 
officials  all  over  the  world,  who  have  cheerfully  and  promptly 
replied  to  troublesome  inquiries  sent  to  them  by  a  stranger. 
We  may  never  meet,  and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  them  my  great  gratitude  for  their  courtesy 
and  kindness. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  transmit  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  information  so  ungrudgingly  supplied.  The 
various  countries  where  Town  Planning  regulations  exist 
will  be  mentioned  alphabetically. 


AMERICA. 

There  are  no  Town  Planning  powers  in  force  on  this 
continent,  but  the  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  In  St. 
Louis,  for  instance,  a  large  number  of  leading  citizens  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  city  plan,  with  sub-committees  for  dealing  with 
the  following  matters  : — 

1.  General. 

2.  An  inner  and  outer  park  system. 

3.  Civic  centres. 

4.  Street  improvements. 

5.  Municipal  art. 

6.  Legislation  required. 

A  city  improvement  and  extension  plan  has  been  prepared, 
and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  obtain  the  necessary 
legislation  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Similar  movements 
are  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  New  York  and  other  American 
cities. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The  Town  Planning  legislation  and  administration  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  Germany,  but  I  have  no  copy  of 
their  specific  regulations. 

Vienna,  however,  is  a  striking  result  of  the  beneficial  and 
economical  results  of  foresight,  co-operation,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  control.  About  fifty  years  ago  it  was  decided  to 
remove  the  old  walls  of  the  city.  The  open  space  all  round 
the  town,  provided  by  this  demolition,  was  used  for  a  fine 
wide  “  ring  ”  street,  with  trees  and  gardens  in  suitable 
positions.  The  sites  available  for  building  were  made 
extremely  valuable  by  the  means  of  communication  provided, 
and  results  were  so  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view, 
that  Vienna  is  now  purchasing  another  belt  of  land  still 
further  removed  from  the  centre,  before  the  land  required 
has  risen  above  agricultural  value,  with  a  view  to  making  a 
second  green  belt  and  “  ring  ”  street  combined,  for  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  the  city  and  the  convenience  of  its  people. 
If  the  authorities  had  waited  until  the  city  had  spread  out  as 
far  as  the  land  now  being  bought,  the  price  would  have  been 
prohibitive. 

The  small  city  of  Ulm  (population  about  50,000)  in 
Wurtemberg,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Austrian 
frontier,  has  profited  by  the  experience  of  Vienna,  and 
is  now  laying  out  the  land  where  her  fortifications  formerly 
stood  on  similar  lines.  She  is  also  arranging  her  factory 
district  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  the  rest  of  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  providing  such  facilities  for,  and  giving 
such  encouragement  to,  manufacturers,  that  this  little  old- 
world  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  is  fast  becoming  a 
prosperous  commercial  centre,  the  rates  of  which  are  no 
higher  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

BELGIUM. 

The  law  of  1836,  among  other  enactments,  gives  to 
Communal  Councils  the  power  of  “  Fixing  the  great  high¬ 
ways  and  general  plans  of  towns ;  the  agglomerated  parts  of 
the  rural  communes ;  the  opening  of  new  streets,  and  the 
widening  of  old  ones,  as  well  as  their  suppression.”  By 
virtue  of  this  disposition,  the  council  may  therefore  not  only 
determine  the  width  of  each  street,  but  may  also  determine 
its  direction,  widen  it,  make  it  narrower,  or  suppress  it ; 
they  may  also  create  as  many  streets  as  they  think  proper. 

Their  decisions  in  this  respect,  however,  are  submitted  to 
the  approbation  of  the  King,  after  a  notice  from  the 
Provincial  Council.  A  Royal  decree,  after  inquiries  at  which 
private  individuals  have  been  heard,  approves,  that  is  to  say, 
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gives  legal  powers  for,  the  plan  decided  upon  by  the 
Communal  Council. 

Decrees  of  this  kind  may,  in  spite  of  private  owners, 
reserve  open  spaces  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

In  order  to  avoid  paying  very  dearly  for  streets  which 
give  an  increased  value  to  the  adjoining  property,  the  town 
usually  comes  to  an  understanding  with  the  owners  of  the 
latter  before  making  their  plan,  so  that  they  may  grant 
gratuitously  the  sites  for  future  streets. 

This  can  only  be  done  after  negotiations,  sometimes  long 
and  difficult,  when  the  projected  street  is  to  cross  land 
belonging  to  a  great  number  of  different  owners. 

However,  the  cutting  of  numerous  streets,  some  of  them 
quite  long  ones  has  been  accomplished — in  Liege,  for 
instance,  as  well  as  in  other  places — without  any  cost 
whatever  to  the  town  in  respect  of  land  purchase. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  plan  thus  decided  upon  by  the 
Communal  Council,  and  approved  by  Royal  decree,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  species  of  contract  between  the  Commune  and  the 
adjoining  landowners,  in  this  sense :  that  the  latter  have 
a  right  to  build  (according  to  regulations)  along  the  projected 
streets.  This  is  what  has  often  prevented  the  preparation, 
long  beforehand,  of  general  plans,  because  the  landlords  have 
thus  an  indirect  means  of  compelling  the  Commune  to 
execute  at  once  the  projected  works  of  public  way. 

Whether  it  is  a  question  of  streets  cut  according  to  a 
Communal  plan  of  straight  line,  or  of  streets  opened  by 
private  individuals  on  their  land,  the  construction  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  These  regulations 
indicate  the  conditions  on  which  permission  to  build  are 
granted. 

All  regulations  state  the  height  of  houses,  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street,  but  they  can  only 
contain  conditions  dictated  by  hygiene  and  safety. 

Belgium  has  often  been  described  as  the  freest  country  in 
the  world  next  to  England,  and  therefore  her  adoption  of 
Town  Planning  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  national  freedom. 


DENMARK. 

“  By  the  building  regulations  for  Copenhagen,  the  new 
streets  are  fixed  to  be  sixty  feet  wide. 

“  If  wider  streets  or  open  spaces  are  required,  the  land 
must  be  taken  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1889  and  1897 
(the  compensation  settled  by  an  Act  of  1852)  or  we  must 
get  the  land  by  agreement  with  the  owners.” 
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GERMANY. 

Germany,  with  her  characteristic  thoroughness,  has 
carried  out  the  policy  of  Town  Planning  more  completely 
than  any  other  country.  Many  of  the  best  brains  of  the 
country  are  engaged  in  this  important  work,  which  in 
England  is  left  to  chance,  governed  only  by  petty  regulations, 
which  allow  of  no  modifications  being  made  in  order  to  suit 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  which  give  no 
general  control. 

In  Germany,  plans  are  made  for  the  probable  extension  of 
quite  small  towns,  as  well  as  the  larger  cities.  Architects, 
surveyors,  doctors,  and  engineers  of  the  highest  standing  are 
consulted,  as  well  as  the  landowners  themselves.  The  plans 
are  subjected  to  the  severest  and  most  painstaking  criticism, 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  requirements  of  a  city  are 
made  to  dovetail  into  one  another.  These  essentials  are 
shortly — health,  convenience,  employment,  and  enjoyment, 
and  no  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  others. 
The  plans  are  publicly  canvassed,  and  arouse  almost  as  much 
public  interest  as  football  does  in  England.  The  appeal  to  a 
higher  authority,  which  is  always  provided  for,  protects  the 
interests  of  all  concerned.  All  this  work  springs  from  the 
Master  Act  of  1875.  It  will  be  useful  to  study  a  few  extracts 
from  this  Act,  and  also  extracts  from  other  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  have  been  passed  since,  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  original  Act. 

Section  1. — The  street-lines  and  building-lines  for  the 
making  or  alteration  of  streets  and  squares  in  towns  and 
country  places,  are  to  be  decided  on  in  accordance  with  the 
public  needs,  by  the  Executive  part  of  the  Municipal 
Government  in  conjunction  with  the  community  or  the 
elected  members  of  the  Municipal  Government,  subject  to  the 
agreement  of  the  Local  Police  Authority.  The  Local  Police 
Authority  can  demand  the  fixing  of  such  lines,  if  this  be 
needed  for  police  reasons,  of  which  necessity  the  authority  is 
to  be  the  judge. 

Section  2. — Lines  can  be  fixed  for  single  streets  and 
parts  of  streets,  or,  to  meet  the  foreseen  needs  of  the  near 
future,  can  be  laid  down,  by  means  of  building  plans  for 
larger  areas. 

Section  3. — In  deciding  on  the  lines,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  promotion  of  traffic,  safety  from  fire,  and  the  public 
health,  and  care  must  also  be  taken  that  streets  and  squares 
be  not  disfigured.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  that 
adequate  width  be  given  to  streets,  and  that  the  new  building 
areas  be  well  connected  with  those  already  existing. 
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The  phrase,  “  the  foreseen  needs  of  the  near  future,”  is 
considered  by  most  town  councils  to  mean  the  foreseen  needs 
of  at  least  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  Municipal  Government  makes  plans  for  all  the  land 
within  the  town  boundaries,  no  matter  to  whom  it  belongs. 
Plans  are  sometimes  made  for  very  large  areas. 

The  building  plan  is  generally  prepared  by  officials  who 
are  permanently  employed  by  the  town,  who  have  received 
the  training  of  surveyors,  and  whose  experience  has  given 
them  some  knowledge  of  the  work  of  architects  and 
engineers.  Sometimes  the  building  plan  is  prepared  for  the 
town  by  a  private  surveyor.  These  persons,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  always  work  under  the  supervision,  and  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Municipal 
Authority,  and  containing  men  familiar  with  the  various 
interests  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  Prussian 
Government,  in  May,  1876,  issued  instructions  respecting  the 
method  of  giving  effect  to  the  Lines  Act  of  July,  1875.  One 
of  the  directions  is  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  building 
plan,  plans  which  have  been  made  by,  or  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  certified  by,  a  sworn  surveyor,  and  which  show  the  existing 
state  of  things,  shall  be  used.  When  a  plan  has  been  made, 
it  is  shown  publicly  for  a  considerable  time,  and  any  person 
who  is  interested  in  any  of  the  land  to  which  it  relates  can 
object  to  any  of  the  arrangements  respecting  his  land,  which 
are  proposed  in  it,  and  all  such  objections  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  But  the  determining  consideration  for  the  municipal 
authority  must  be  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  Almost 
every  municipal  authority,  before  finally  approving  of  a  new 
plan,  submits  it  to  the  examination  of  one  of  some  six  or 
eight  men,  who  have  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  their 
skill  in  preparing  plans  which  make  new  districts  wholesome, 
convenient,  and  beautiful.  Land  ripe  for  development  is 
often  held  in  small  pieces  by  several  different  people,  and 
some  of  the  separate  holdings  are  extremely  small,  and  of 
shapes  quite  unsuitable  for  building  on.  Hence  it  is  often 
very  difficult  for  owners,  when  a  new  building  plan  is  pre¬ 
pared,  to  comply  with  the  arrangements  indicated  on  it,  and 
in  all  such  cases  many  sales  and  other  exchanges  are 
necessary  before  convenient  building  sites  can  be  obtained. 
In  order  to  facilitate  and  quicken  such  operations,  by  con¬ 
trolling  “  difficult  ”  owners  unwilling  to  agree  with  their 
neighbours,  Dr.  Adickes,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  obtained  in  1902  an  Act  known  as  the  “  Lex  Adickes  ” 
which  enables  the  municipal  authority  of  Frankfort  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  expropriate  all  the  land  of  a  district  for  which  a 
building  plan  has  to  be  prepared,  to  deduct  from  the  whole 
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of  the  land  all  that  is  needed  for  streets,  squares,  playgrounds, 
public  shrubberies,  and  then  to  re-distribute  the  residue 
among  the  original  owners  in  plots  suitable  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  As  each  owner  knows  exactly  what  is  coming  to  him, 
it  is  easy  for  each  to  buy  or  sell  to  others.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  so  successnilly  in  Frankfort,  that  the  Prussian 
Government  are  proposing  to  give  similar  powers  to  other 
municipalities  by  means  of  fresh  legislation  that  is  now  in 
draft.  This  draft  also  lays  great  stress  on  the  vital  point : 
“  Care  must  be  taken  that  there  be  provided  open  spaces, 
abundant  in  number  and  in  size,  also  town-gardens,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  recreation  grounds.” 

German  landowners  see  the  need  for  plans  in  their  own 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  other  citizens. 

The  above  powers  are  capable  of  producing  healthy,  happy 
towns,  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  results  in 
Germany  have  by  no  means  been  always  satisfactory.  Those 
conversant  with  Housing  conditions  in  Germany  and 
England  are  aware  that  in  many  respects  the  housing  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  England  is  superior  to  that  in  Germany. 

HOLLAND. 

The  Municipal  Law  in  force  since  1851  confers  powers  on 
Municipal  Authorities  to  make  the  necessary  regulations 
with  regard  to  public  health,  and  for  this  purpose  several 
municipalities  have  introduced  Building  Acts. 

The  Amsterdam  Building  Act  not  only  contained  a 
provision  preventing  the  construction  of  buildings  occupying 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  site,  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  necessary  circulation  of  air  and  light,  but  also  a  regu¬ 
lation  prohibiting  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  on  a  road 
not  used  as  a  public  thoroughfare. 

By  this  last  provision,  the  Municipality  entirely  mastered 
the  situation,  for  any  private  builder,  previously  to  erecting 
houses  on  his  property,  was  obliged  to  request  the  municipal 
authorities  to  make  a  scheme  for  the  streets  to  be  laid  on 
this  area.  The  municipality  was,  of  course,  quite  at  liberty 
to  define  the  width  of  the  thoroughfares,  and  in  case  of  the 
owner  not  approving  of  the  proposed  scheme,  the  plan  was 
not  carried  out,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  was 
practically  debarred  from  erecting  houses  on  his  site. 

The  fact  that  the  Municipal  Law  did  not  oblige  the 
municipalities  to  make  a  Building  Act,  and  the  circumstance 
that  many  towns  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  this 
matter,  were  the  principal  causes  for  the  introduction  and 
passing  of  the  Housing  Act  (1902). 
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According  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  all  municipalities 
are  compelled  to  have  a  Building  Act,  while  in  addition  to 
this,  the  larger  towns  are  obliged  to  make  an  extension 
scheme  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  laying  out  of  spacious 
thoroughfares,  and  a  proper  elevation  of  buildings. 

ITALY. 

In  a  communication  from  the  Commune  Di  Roma,  I  am 
informed  that  all  Italian  cities  can  obtain  the  approval  of 
regulating  plans,  in  which  may  be  reserved  plots  of  land 
destined  for  public  gardens.  Within  a  settled  time,  which 
may  reach  to  twenty-five  years,  the  cities  must  buy  the 
land  that  has  been  reserved.  The  town-planning  legislation 
in  this  country  is  very  similar  to  that  of  others.  Space 
does  not  permit  details. 


NORWAY. 

“  The  Buildings  Regulations  Acts  empower  the  municipal 
authorities  in  our  towns  to  regulate  the  erection  and  site  of 
buildings  in  the  surrounding  rural  districts  within  some 
distance  from  a  town’s  boundaries.” 

SWEDEN. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  Act  passed  on 
May  8th,  1874  : — 

Town  Plans. 

(1)  For  every  town  there  shall  be  prepared  a  plan  for 
the  regulation  of  its  general  arrangements,  and  of  the 
building  within  it.  The  plan  shall  regulate,  not  only  the 
buildings,  but  the  streets,  the  markets,  and  other  public 
places. 

(2)  Those  plans  regulating  the  building  in  a  town, 
which  are  now  in  force,  either  because  they  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  King,  or,  lacking  the  King’s 
approval,  by  virtue  of  their  age,  shall  continue  in  force 
in  relation  to  all  matters  respecting  which  no  change  is 
made  by  this  law. 

(3)  No  building  must  take  place  in  a  town  which  con¬ 
travenes  the  regulations  of  the  existing  plan,  nor  shall  a 
town  be  extended  into  a  district  for  which  no  building- 
plan  has  been  prepared. 

(4)  Should  the  extension  of  a  town  into  a  district, 
which  is  not  included  in  its  building-plan  become  neces¬ 
sary,  or,  for  some  other  reason  be  desirable,  a  plan  must 
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forthwith  be  prepared  for  the  said  district,  in  order  that 
no  difficulty  may  be  created  by  the  erection  of  buildings 
before  a  plan  is  prepared. 

(5)  Questions  respecting  the  town-plan  are  dealt  with 
by  the  Town  Commissioners,  or,  where  no  such  Com¬ 
missioners  exist,  by  the  Town  Council.  The  plan 
decided  on  must  finally  be  submitted  to  the  King  for 
examination,  unless  the  matter  in  question  is  of  small 
importance,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  boundaries 
of  an  individual  building  site,  in  which  case  the  plan 
decided  on,  if  it  has  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
may  be  carried  into  effect  without  being  submitted  to 
the  King. 

(6)  The  town-plan  shall  be  carefully  drawn  on  the  scale 
of  one-two-thousandth  part  of  the  actual  dimensions, 
On  the  plan,  or  on  a  supplementary  plan,  the  contours 
must  be  clearly  shown.  The  plan  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  explanations. 

(7)  The  town-plan  must  be  prepared  so  as  to  ensure 
as  far  as  possible,  that  the  requirements  of  traffic,  in 
respect  of  ample  space  and  convenience,  shall  be 
supplied ;  that  the  light  and  air  needed  for  health  shall 
be  provided  ;  that  the  danger  from  fire  shall  be  guarded 
against ;  and  that  there  shall  be  the  open  spaces,  the 
variety  of  construction,  and  the  beauty  necessary  for 
aesthetic  reasons.  For  this  purpose,  care  must  be  taken 
amongst  other  things  : — 

That  streets  shall  be  wide,  and  shall  run  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  most  suitable  for  traffic. 

That  large  and  suitable  sites  shall  be  provided  for 
markets,  harbours,  and  other  places  where  there  will 
be  much  traffic. 

That  wide  promenades  or  boulevards,  with  shrub¬ 
beries  in  the  middle,  and  roadways  on  each  side,  or 
with  other  suitable  arrangements,  shall  traverse  the 
town,  if  possible  in  various  places,  and  in  various 
directions,  and  that  as  many  open  spaces  as  possible, 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  shall  be  provided  in 
the  town. 

That  on  the  one  hand,  the  residential  districts  shall 
not  be  so  large  or  so  crowded  with  houses  as  to  prevent 
the  free  passage  of  air,  or  to  interfere  with  the  work 
of  extinguishing  fires,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
the  said  districts  the  building  sites  shall  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  commodious 
dwellings,  and  the  provision  of  open  and  well- 
ventilated  yards. 
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That  where  possible,  lines  of  back  gardens  shall  be 
so  arranged  in  the  residential  districts  of  the  town, 
that  there  shall  be  on  each  side  of  the  gardens  a  line 
of  building  sites ;  and  also  that  where  desirable  and 
possible,  there  shall  be  front  gardens  between  the 
houses  and  the  streets. 

(8)  In  no  circumstances  must  the  said  back  gardens 
and  front  gardens  be  built  over,  or  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  gardens  or  other  form  of  planted 
space ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  building  surveyor 
to  see  that  this  regulation  is  enforced.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  owners  to  keep  the  gardens  always  in  good 
order. 

(9)  Within  a  period  of  two  years  at  the  latest  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  this  law,  there  shall  be  prepared  for 
every  town  in  the  kingdom  a  statement  showing  what 
parts  of  the  district  for  which  a  plan  has  been  prepared, 
it  is  intended  in  accordance  with  this  law  to  incorporate 
as  a  district  of  the  town.  The  said  statement  shall, 
within  the  period  stated,  be  submitted  to  the  King  for 
approval,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  town,  which  must 
show  clearly,  both  the  boundaries  of  the  districts,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  various  districts  are  covered  with 
buildings. 

(10)  The  improvement  of  existing  towns  is  also 
provided  for. 

(11)  When  a  new  plan  is  prepared,  or  an  existing  plan 
is  altered,  for  the  regulation  of  one  or  more  districts  of 
a  town,  regard  must  at  the  same  time  be  had  to  the 
future  regulation  of  other  town  districts  which  may 
possibly  come  into  existence,  so  that  a  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  whole  town  may  be  obtained. 

(12)  All  the  provisions  respecting  towns,  contained  in 
this  law,  so  far  as  they  are  relevant,  are  applicable  also 
to  market  boroughs,  ports,  fishing  villages,  and  other 
places  in  which  there  is  a  large  concentrated  population, 
should  their  application  be  called  for  by  circumstances, 
and  the  King’s  Government,  after  due  consideration, 
so  resolve  by  a  decree  submitted  to  the  King  for 
examination. 


SWITZERLAND. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  general  Town  Planning 
Act  governing  the  whole  country,  but  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  the  regulations  in  Lausanne  are  typical  of  those  in  force 
in  all  Swiss  towns. 
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Lausanne  Regulations. 

(1)  With  a  view  to  assuring  the  normal  and  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  town  of  Lausanne,  the  municipality 
make  a  sketch  plan  of  the  future  communication  ways 
squares,  and  public  promenades  in  the  town  and  its 
outskirts.  This  plan  also  shows  building-lines. 

(2)  The  sketch  plan  is  submitted  in  parts  to  a  public 
inquiry  lasting  thirty  days.  The  result  of  this  inquiry 
is  published  in  the  official  organ,  and  communicated  by 
registered  post  to  every  landowner  concerned.  After  the 
inquiry  is  over,  the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Communal 
Council  for  its  approval. 

(3)  When  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
munal  Council,  it  is  referred  to  the  Council  of  State, 
which  decides  once  and  for  all  on  the  objections  raised 
at  the  public  inquiry. 

(4)  From  the  time  the  public  inquiry  is  commenced, 
until  the  town-plan  is  definitely  adopted,  the  munici¬ 
pality  can  forbid  any  building  that  will  interfere  with 
the  proposed  plan. 

(5)  No  compensation  can  be  recovered  by  owners  on 
the  score  of  their  being  prevented  from  building  while 
the  sketch  plan  is  being  considered ;  but  if,  after  the 
plan  has  been  decided  upon,  there  is  excessive  delay  in 
the  execution  of  it,  so  far  as  the  municipality  is  con¬ 
cerned,  then  owners  can  get  compensation.  Landowners 
may  also  claim  compensation  if  the  plan  first  approved 
is  altered  in  a  way  to  reduce  the  value  of  their  property, 
as  compared  with  the  original  arrangement. 

(6)  The  municipality  may  prescribe  the  class  of  houses, 
and  their  distance  apart  in  different  districts  ;  they  also 
have  power  to  determine  the  width,  direction,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  roads.  Special  powers  are  given  to  them 
to  modify  their  requirements  on  these  points,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

(7)  When  a  building-line  has  once  been  settled,  it 
cannot  be  altered,  and  no  payment  of  indemnity  by  the 
owner  concerned,  will  relieve  him  of  his  obligation  to 
carry  out  what  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Town  Plan. 

(8)  The  height  of  buildings  must  be  governed  by  the 
width  of  the  street  on  which  they  front.  The  munici¬ 
pality  may  forbid  the  erection  of  any  building  that  would 
injure  the  general  appearance  of  the  district  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  be  placed. 

(9)  Any  dispute  arising  out  of  these  regulations 
between  the  municipality  and  individual  landowners  or 
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property  owners,  must  be  referred  to  the  Council  of 
State,  unless  it  refers  to  the  question  of  valuation,  in 
which  case  it  is  referred  to  the  Special  Court  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

COLONIES. 

With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  our  older  English 
Colonies  have  no  Town  Planning  powers,  but  the  Transvaal 
has  a  Townships  Board,  appointed  by  an  Ordinance  of  1905, 
which  consists  of  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Registrar  of 
Deeds,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Transvaal,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  and  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  This  Townships 
Board  is  invested  with  the  following  powers  : — 

If  an  owner  of  land  desires  to  lay  out  a  township,  he 
is  required  to  fill  in  a  form  and  prepare  a  tracing 
showing  the  situation  of  the  township  and  its  gradients ; 
also  the  sites  he  proposes  to  give  for  public  purposes, 
etc. 

The  application  and  plan  are  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary’s  Office  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Townships  Board, 
who  examines  them  and  obtains  any  further  information 
necessary  to  preliminary  consideration  by  the  Board. 

The  applicant  is  required  to  give  sites  for  schools, 
Government  and  municipal  buildings,  parks,  market 
square,  and  other  sites,  considered  by  the  Board  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  comfort  of  the  future  community. 

Outside  the  township  proper,  the  applicant  is  required 
to  give  sites  for  depositing  town  refuse,  compound  native 
location,  cemetery,  and  if  the  township  is  on  the  line  of 
rail,  a  site  for  a  station.  The  Board  uses  its  discretion 
in  the  number  and  extent  of  all  sites,  either  in  the  town¬ 
ship  proper  or  outside,  and  in  selecting  the  positions  is 
guided  by  the  report  of  the  engineer. 

Apart  from  the  sites  in  the  township,  the  Board 
requires  the  applicant  to  give  as  an  endowment,  to  be 
used  by  the  future  Municipal  Council  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town  (such  as  improvement  of  streets,  establish¬ 
ment  of  water  supplies,  etc.),  a  large  number  of  the  lots 
in  the  township  or  a  large  area  surrounding  it  as  Town 
lands  (commonage).  This  endowment  is  reckoned  on 
the  following  basis  : — 5  per  cent,  of  the  town  lots,  and 
1,000  morgen  of  agricultural  land  (a  morgen  is 
approximately  2|  acres),  or  if  the  owner  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  agricultural  land,  he  gives  25  per  cent, 
of  the  town  lots. 

The  applicants  have  opportunities  of  attending  the 
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meetings  of  the  Board,  when  the  schemes  in  which  they 
are  interested  are  being  discussed. 

If  the  applicant  agrees  to  meet  the  Board’s  condi¬ 
tions,  a  statement  of  terms  and  conditions,  with  a  plan 
illustrating  it,  are  passed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
who  brings  the  matter  before  the  Executive  Council. 

A  copy  of  the  statement,  plan,  and  Executive  Council 
Resolution,  are  then  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
for  the  information  of  the  Surveyor-General,  who  com¬ 
pares  the  Board’s  plan  with  the  one  submitted  by  the 
applicant’s  surveyor  to  the  Surveyor-General’s  office, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  endowment  lots  and  sites  for 
public  purposes  have  not  been  disposed  of  or  encroached 
upon  by  amalgamation  of  lots.  The  applicant  bears 
the  entire  cost  of  survey,  but  no  stamps  are  required  on 
transfers  or  diagrams. 

New  streets  shall  be  laid  out  so  as  to  preserve  con¬ 
tinuity  of  line,  access,  and  grade,  with  streets  already 
laid  out. 

No  street  (other  than  a  sanitary  passage)  shall  be  less 
than  forty  cape  feet  in  width,  and  where  the  Board  deem 
that  any  proposed  street  is  likely  to  be  used  as  a  main 
thoroughfare,  the  Board  may  require  it  to  be  of  any 
greater  width,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cape  feet. 

Every  street  shall  have  an  entrance  equal  in  width  to 
the  width  of  such  street. 

So  far  as  possible  streets  shall  be  laid  out  so  that  no 
gradients  steeper  than  one  in  fifteen  may  occur  in  them. 
On  main  roads,  gradients  steeper  than  one  in  thirty 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

Sanitary  passages,  not  less  than  twelve  feet  in  width, 
shall  be  provided  at  the  back  of  the  lots. 

JAPAN. 

The  municipalities  of  that  country  have  considerable 
powers  over  such  matters  as  road-making,  bridge-building, 
and  the  laying  out  of  parks,  etc.  At  the  same  time  they 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities  of  the  Central 
Government  to  a  certain  extent. 

This  chapter  is  already  fairly  full  of  detail  regulations, 
and  therefore  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  trouble  my  friends 
to  supply  me  with  information  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the 
Town  Planning  powers  possessed  by  Japanese  municipalities. 
The  fact  that  at  least  eleven  countries,  amongst  which  are 
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two  British  Colonies,  possess  Town  Planning  powers, 
entirely  upsets  the  contention  that  such  legislation  may  be 
useful  in  Germany,  but  is  not  applicable  to  England. 

The  details  of  powers  possessed  by  National  and  Local 
Authorities  in  other  countries,  will,  I  hope,  provide  valuable 
suggestions  for  legislation  and  administration  in  this 
country.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  consider  English 
attempts  at  Town  Planning  legislation,  both  public  and 
private,  local  and  general. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


TENTATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ENGLISH  LEGISLATION. 

O  advocate  a  great  reform  without  giving 
some  idea  as  to  how  it  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  is,  to  say  the  least,  incomplete  and 
unsatisfying. 

Any  proposal  from  unofficial  quarters 
must  be  purely  tentative,  but  a  careful 
collection  of  what  has  been  done  up  to  the 
present  may  help  to  prepare  our  minds  for 
promised  legislation. 

General  policy  comes  before  details,  and  therefore  I  will 
first  deal  with  a  proposal  for  changing  the  administration 
of  Housing  Acts.  Under  this  proposal  the  central  adminis¬ 
tration  of  housing  work  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
“  two  or  more  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade.”  That  is  to 
say,  we  are  to  throw  away  all  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  officials,  and  appoint  in  their 
places  new  and  untried  men. 

If  the  Local  Government  Board  had  hopelessly  failed  to 
carry  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  Parliament,  then 
it  might  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils  to  take  this  great  risk ;  but 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  Board  has  dealt 
with  the  vexed  questions  of  housing  reform  in  an  eminently 
practical  and  tactful  manner.  In  addition  to  which  they  have 
at  Whitehall  an  accumulated  store  of  knowledge  and 
experience  of  past  difficulties — many  already  overcome,  and 
others  to  be  dealt  with  by  fresh  legislation — which  will  be 
invaluable  in  the  prosecution  of  a  new  policy. 

In  matters  of  this  sort  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  be  con¬ 
versant  with  existing  Acts  and  procedure  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  not  to  act  on  merely  local  impressions. 

It  may  be  that  the  Local  Government  Board  will  find  it 
necessary  to  form  a  special  Housing  Department,  t f  so,  well 
and  good,  but  we  shall  be  far  safer  in  their  hands  than  in  the 
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hands  of  special  commissioners  unversed  in  central  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  entirely  immune  from  the  defects  peculiar  to  Government 
offices,  but  they  have  a  difficult  task  in  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  conflicting  interests,  and  many  of  those  who  apply  to 
them  must  remain  unsatisfied.  Those  who  always  expect  to 
get  their  own  way  must  leave  this  world  and  try  another. 
Whatever  else  is  done,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  fatal 
mistake  will  not  be  made  of  discarding  the  Board,  and 
appointing  special  housing  commissioners. 

Passing  now  from  policy  to  legislation,  the  failure  of  our 
present  incomplete  system  must  not  mislead  us  into  sweeping 
away  wholesale  the  results  of  past  experience.  There  is  much 
that  is  bad  in  our  existing  bye-law  system,  and  a  great  deal 
that  is  good.  Let  us  reject  the  bad  and  use  the  good.  There 
is  no  need  to  abolish  our  present  system  ;  that  would  be  most 
unwise.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  widen  its  scope,  and 
introduce  elasticity. 

Nearly  all  the  attempts  at  Town  Planning  that  have  so  far 
been  made  in  this  country  have  been  seriously  hampered  and 
injured  by  cast-iron  regulations,  which  regulations  have 
utterly  failed  in  their  main  object — that  is,  to  stop  land  and 
building  speculation. 

Garden  City  is  largely  free  from  unwise  restrictions,  and 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  obtained  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  has  enabled  them  to  lay  out  their  land 
on  common-sense  lines.  The  Fallings  Park  Estate  of  400 
acres,  close  to  Wolverhampton,  is  greatly  benefited  from 
being  under  less  severe  restrictions  than  other  places. 
Harborne  Tenants  Ltd.  has  benefited  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  a  special  bye-law,  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  Birmingham,  enabling  the  Corporation  to  allow  narrower 
metalling  in  streets,  where  open  spaces  are  provided  on  one 
or  both  sides.  For  this  we  have  to  thank  a  committee  of 
public  men,  who  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  a 
policy,  of  which  they,  in  common  with  many  other  leading 
men,  have  expressed  unqualified  public  approval. 

At  the  same  time  even  they  have  not  been  able  to  help 
Harborne  Tenants  Ltd.  as  much  as  they  would  have  liked  to 
do,  owing  to  regulations  that  could  not  be  altered  until 
Local  Authorities  are  invested  with  Town  Planning  powers. 

A  greater  elasticity  in  the  administration  of  building  bye¬ 
laws  is  urgently  required  in  cases  where  the  number  of 
houses  is  severely  restricted,  and  where  a  liberal  amount  of 
open  spaces  are  provided  for  gardens,  playgrounds,  and 
allotments.  This  elasticity,  which  would  enable  Local 
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Authorities  to  discourage  jerry-building  and  encourage 
honest  building,  can  only  be  introduced  by  Town  Planning 
legislation  that  applies  to  the  whole  country. 

The  private  Bill  set  out  in  Appendix  C,  and  also  the  scheme 
for  a  Town  Planning  Bill,  drafted  by  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  were  prepared  with  a  view  to 
enabling  Local  Authorities  to  assist  public-spirited  landlords, 
as  well  as  to  give  general  control  over  the  development  of 
their  towns  and  districts.  I  have  already  explained  that  this 
Bill  and  draft  scheme  are  only  tentative.  They  are  presented 
to  meet  the  desire  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  with  which  I  entirely 
agree,  that  the  most  careful  scientific  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  dealing  with  such  a 
difficult  and  complicated  problem  as  Town  Extension. 
English  Parliamentary  practice  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  submit  the  details  of  their  measure  to  the 
general  public  before  they  submit  them  to  Parliament. 
These  unofficial  proposals  are  therefore  presented  for  the 
criticism  of  experts,  in  order  to  get  a  more  general  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  objects  to  be  arrived  at,  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  path. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  ascertain  accurately  the  progress 
already  made,  and  therefore  we  will  first  consider  the 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Act  of  1906,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Henry  Vivian  as  a  Private  Member’s  Bill,  and 
specially  advocated  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns. 

This  Act  contains  the  general  principles  which  Town 
Planners  want  made  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  and 
not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the  right  given  to  both 
Local  Authority  and  Landowner  to  appeal  to  “an  arbitrator 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
application  of  either  party.’’ 

This  provision  of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
must  certainly  be  included  in  any  national  Town  Planning 
legislation.  It  is  also  essential  that  a  general  control  of  the 
execution  of  Town  Planning  powers  should  be  left  in  their 
hands  in  order  to  ensure  co-ordination  of  administration,  and 
continuity  of  practice. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  HAMPSTEAD  GARDEN 
SUBURB  ACT,  1906. 

An  Act  to  confer  powers  upon  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb  Trust  Ltd.,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that  Company 
to  develop  and  lay  out  lands  as  garden  suburbs. 

WHEREAS  by  the  London  County  Council  (General 
Powers')  Act,  1905,  the  London  County  Council  were 
authorised  and  empowered  to  purchase  by  agreement, 
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and  to  add  to  Hampstead  Heath  an  area  of  land 
containing  eighty  acres  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “  the 
Heath  Extension”),  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
belonging  to  the  Trustees  of  Eton  College. 

And  whereas  it  would  be  of  public  and  local  advantage 
that  lands  adjacent  thereto  should  be  developed  and 
laid  out  on  principles  which  will  not  detract  from  the 
public  advantages  accruing  from  the  addition  of  the 
Heath  Extension  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and  will  enable 
a  residential  area  (in  this  Act  called  “  the  Garden 
Suburb  ”)  to  be  created  for  persons  of  all  classes,  with 
gardens  and  open  spaces  and  other  special  amenities  and 
facilities  for  persons  of  the  working  class  and  others. 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  powers  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  company,  and  the  local  and  road 
authorities  of  the  district  in  which  the  streets  and  roads 
laid  out  by  the  Company  may  be  situate  with  respect  to 
such  streets  and  roads. 

And  whereas  by  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association  of  the  Company  the  dividend  payable  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  Company  is  limited  to  five  pounds 
per  centum  per  annum. 

1.  The  Act  is  cited  as  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb 
Act,  1906. 

2.  (1)  There  shall  not  be  built  in  the  Garden  Suburb 
on  the  average  throughout,  a  greater  proportion  of 
houses  to  the  acre  than  eight. 

(2)  On  every  road  in  the  Garden  Suburb  (what¬ 
ever  the  width  of  the  said  road)  there  shall  be  between 
any  two  houses  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road, 
a  space  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet  free  of  any  buildings, 
except  walls,  fences,  or  gates. 

4.  The  Company  may  make  such  charges  for  the  use 
of  buildings,  gardens,  recreation  grounds,  and  open 
spaces,  as  they  may  think  fit. 

5.  (1)  The  Company  may,  in  the  Garden  Suburb, 
make,  form,  and  lay  out  roads  of  such  width  and  in  such 
manner,  and  with  or  without  such  footways,  riding 
tracks,  and  grass  margins  as  they  may  think  fit,  but  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect  in  relation  to  such 
roads  (that  is  to  say)  : — 

(a)  Any  road  not  exceeding  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  constructed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  access  to  a  group  of  houses  in  the  Garden 
Suburb,  and  not  designed  for  purposes  of  through 
traffic  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  “  an  accommo¬ 
dation  road  ”)  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Urban 
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District  Council  of  Hendon  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  “  the  Local  Authority  ”)  be  exempt  from  any 
operation  of  any  bye-laws  of  the  Local  Authority 
relating  to  the  width  of  new  streets  and  to  footways, 
but  shall  be  subject,  nevertheless  to  all  other  bye¬ 
laws  of  the  Local  Authority  so  far  as  such  bye-laws 
are  applicable,  provided  that  no  such  accommo¬ 
dation  road  shall  be  of  less  width  than  twenty  feet. 

( b )  The  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
as  to  the  levelling,  paving,  metalling,  flagging, 
channelling,  and  making  good  of  streets  not  being 
highways  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
and  as  to  the  declaration  and  dedication  of  such 
streets  as  highways,  and  any  statutory  modification 
of  such  provisions  shall  not  save  with  the  consent 
of  the  Company  apply  to  any  accommodation  road 
so  long  as  the  same  is  maintained  in  good  order  to 
the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Authority  : 

(c)  Any  road  other  than  an  accommodation  road, 
shall  be  of  the  width  of  forty  feet  at  the  least,  but 
need  not  be  of  any  greater  width  notwithstanding 
any  future  provision  of  any  bye-laws  of  the  Local 
Authority  relating  to  the  width  of  new  streets. 

(d)  If  the  Company  make  any  road  other  than  an 
accommodation  road,  of  a  greater  width  than  forty 
feet,  so  much  of  the  width  of  the  said  road  as 
exceeds  forty  feet  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “  the 
unmetalled  part  ”)  may  consist  of  grass  margins 
or  ground  planted  with  trees,  or  laid  out  as  gardens, 
and  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Company, 
be  levelled,  paved,  metalled,  flagged,  channelled, 
made  good,  or  taken  over  by  the  Local  Ai  thority, 
and  the  powers  of  the  Local  Authority  undei  Section 
150  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  or  any  statutory 
modification  thereof,  shall  not  be  put  in  force  with 
reference  to  the  unmetalled  part  of  the  said  road 
without  the  consent  of  the  Company,  so  long  as 
such  unmetalled  part  is  maintained  in  good  order  to 
the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Authority. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  any 
road  other  than  an  accommodation  road  shall  be 
subject  to  all  bye-laws  of  the  Local  Authority  so  far 
as  such  bye-laws  are  applicable. 

(/)  The  Local  Authority  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Company,  take  over  and 
maintain  as  highways,  repairable  by  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  any  roads  made  by  the  Company  when  such 
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roads  shall  have  been  made  up,  sewered,  drained, 
levelled,  ktrbed,  paved,  metalled,  flagged, 
channelled,  made  good,  and  provided  with  proper 
means  of  lighting  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction 
of  the  Local  Authority  notwithstanding  that  such 
roads  may  not  be  of  the  full  width  prescribed  by, 
or  may  not  be  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the 
bye-laws  relating  to  new  streets  and  footways  for 
the  time  being  in  force  in  the  district  of  such  Local 
Authority. 

( g )  If  where  the  consent  of  the  Local  Authority 
or  the  consent  of  the  Company  is  prescribed  by  this 
section,  such  consent  be  withheld,  or  if  any  other 
difference  arises  under  this  section  between  the 
Company  and  the  Local  Authority,  the  matter  in 
question  shall  be  referred  to  the  determination  of  an 
arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  on  the  application  of  either  party. 

The  following  private  Bill  suggests  a  method  for  conferring 
upon  Local  Authorities  all  over  the  country  similar  powers 
to  those  conferred  upon  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Hendon. 

TOWN  PLANNING  BILL— ARRANGEMENT  OF 

CLAUSES. 

The  Preparation  of  Plans. 

Clause 

1.  Resolution  of  Local  Authority  that  plans  shall  be 
prepared. 

2.  Constitution  of  Committee. 

3.  Joint  Committee  for  two  or  more  districts. 

4.  Powers  and  duties  of  Committee. 

5.  Methods  of  publication. 

Publication  of  Fact  that  Plan  has  been  Prepared. 

6.  Publication,  how  to  be  made. 

7.  Effect  of  publication. 

8.  Rights  of  owners  and  confirmation  of  plan. 

Publication  of  Plan. 

9.  How  plan  to  be  published. 

10.  Objection  to  plan. 

11.  Appeal  to  Local  Government  Board. 

12.  Plan  to  become  binding. 

13.  Alteration  of  Town  Plan. 

Preparation  and  Approval  of  Plans  for  Owners. 

14.  Rights  of  owners  not  effected  by  plan. 

15.  Plan  for  adjoining  owners. 
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Enforcement  of  Plans. 

Clause 

16.  Dedication  of  land  for  public  purposes. 

17.  Compensation  payable. 

18.  Making  up  and  repair  of  streets. 

19.  Assessment  of  compensation. 

20.  Dedication  of  part  of  house  or  building  or  land. 

Miscellaneous. 

21.  Power  of  Local  Authority  to  deal  with  land. 

22.  Appropriation  of  land  acquired  for  other  purposes. 

23.  Amendment  of  bye-laws. 

24.  Payment  of  expenses. 

25.  Borrowing  powers. 

26.  Local  inquiries. 

27.  Saving  of  Crown  rights. 

28.  Service  of  notices. 

29.  Disqualification  of  members  of  authority  and  committee. 

30.  Recovery  of  penalties. 

31.  Offence  of  plan  contravention. 

32.  Definitions. 

The  draft  in  full  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

The  following  draft  scheme  was  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  Very  nearly  300  county  boroughs 
and  boroughs  are  represented  on  this  Association,  and  all 
the  leading  Town  Clerks  in  the  country  take  part  in  its 
deliberations. 

These  gentlemen,  being  lawyers,  have  very  strong  con¬ 
servative  tendencies,  and  would  certainly  not  endorse  any 
proposal  that  was  in  the  slightest  degree  revolutionary. 
Conservatives  and  Unionists,  at  any  rate,  may  therefore  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  following  their  lead. 

Those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Horsfall  and  myself  in  desiring 
that  this  important  matter  should  be  scientifically  considered 
in  all  its  bearings,  can  feel  complete  confidence  in  the  results 
of  deliberations  of  a  body  of  experts  in  municipal  law  and 
administration. 

1  Jth  April,  1907. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Draft  Scheme  for  a  Town  Planning  Bill. 

1.  Every  person  who  shall  intend  to  make  or  lay  out  any 
new  street,  whether  the  same  shall  be  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  public  way  or  not,  shall  give  one  calendar  month’s 
notice  to  the  Local  Authority  of  such  intention,  by 
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writing  delivered  to  the  surveyor  of  such  Authority,  and 
shall  at  the  same  time  leave  or  cause  to  be  left  with  the  said 
surveyor  such  plans  and  sections  with  such  particulars  as  the 
Local  Authority  shall  from  time  to  time  by  regulation  pre¬ 
scribe,  and  every  plan  so  deposited  shall  show  the  position 
of  such  intended  new  street  relatively  to  the  streets  nearest 
thereto,  and  shall  also  disclose  the  position  of  any  projected 
adjacent  streets  so  far  as  such  projected  streets  are  known  to 
the  person  intending  to  lay  out  the  new  street. 

“  2.  Every  new  street  within  the  district  of  a  Local 
Authority  shall  be  laid  out  and  formed  of  such  width,  and  at 
such  level,  and  with  such  materials  as  the  Local  Authority 
shall  in  each  case  determine,  and  the  Local  Authority  shall 
prescribe  what  proportion  of  the  width  of  such  street  shall 
be  laid  out  as  carriageway  and  footway  respectively. 

“  3.  The  Local  Authority  may,  at  any  time  after  a  plan  for 
a  new  street  has  been  deposited,  and  before  the  same  has 
been  approved,  vary  or  alter  the  intended  position  or  direction 
of  such  intended  new  street,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
easy  and  convenient  communication  with  any  other  street 
adjoining  near,  or  leading  thereto,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  new  street  communicate  therewith  at  a  more 
convenient  level. 

“  4.  When  any  such  plan  shall  have  been  deposited  as 
aforesaid,  and  before  the  same  shall  have  been  approved, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Local  Authority  by  notice  in 
writing,  addressed  to  the  person  depositing  the  plan,  to 
require  the  dedication  to  the  public  of  land  adjoining  the  said 
street  as  an  open  space,  and  upon  such  dedication  the  said 
land  shall  vest  in  the  Local  Authority.  The  Local  Authority 
shall  pay  or  tender  compensation  to  the  owner,  or  other 
person  interested  in  the  said  land  for  any  loss  or  damage 
he  may  sustain  in  consequence  of  the  required  dedication  of 
the  same  as  aforesaid,  the  amount  of  such  compensation  in 
case  of  dispute  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  manner  provided 
by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

“  5.  The  Local  Authority  shall  have  power  to  make  regu¬ 
lations  from  time  to  time,  prescribing  the  number  of  houses 
per  acre  which  may  be  erected  upon  any  land  in  any  part  or 
parts  of  their  district. 

“6.  For  the  better  or  more  convenient  development  of  their 
districts  a  Local  Authority  shall  have  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  purchase  land  by 
agreement  either  within  or  without  their  district,  and  to 
borrow  such  sums  for  the  purpose  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  sanction. 
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“  7.  In  addition  to  the  securities  upon  which  Local 
Authorities  are  authorised  to  invest  any  moneys  belonging 
to  them  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  sinking  fund  or  loans 
fund,  they  may  invest  any  such  moneys  on  mortgage  of  any 
lands  held  on  lease  from  the  lending  Local  Authority,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  loan  does  not  exceed  two  equal  third  parts  of 
the  value  of  the  leasehold  interest  at  the  time  of  investment. 

“  8.  For  the  more  convenient  adminstration  of  the  powers 
of  this  Act,  the  Local  Authorities  of  adjoining  districts  may 
appoint  joint  committees,  and  Section  57  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  shall  apply  accordingly  as  if  the  same 
were  set  out  in  this  Act. 

“  9.  The  expenses  of  a  Local  Authority  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  Act  shall  be  defrayed  in  manner  provided  by 
Sections  28  and  29  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  for 
urban  and  rural  districts  respectively. 

“  10.  If  any  Local  Authority  shall  make  default  in 
enforcing  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  complaint  may  be 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  manner  provided 
in  Section  299  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall  have  in  relation  to  such  complaint 
all  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  said  Act. 

“  11.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Local  Authorities  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  committees  to  carry  out  all  or  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  co-opt  upon  such 
committees  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Local 
Authorities. 

“  12.  (1)  The  Local  Government  Board  may  direct  any 
inquiries  to  be  held  by  their  inspectors  which  they  may  deem 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  any  powers  conferred 
upon  them  under  this  Act,  and  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  any  such 
inquiry,  have  all  such  powers  as  they  have  for  the  purposes 
of  inquiries  directed  by  that  Board  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875. 

“  (2)  The  Local  Authority  of  any  district  in  which  any 
such  inquiry  is  held  shall  pay  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  any  expenses  incurred  by  that  Board  in  relation  to  any 
inquiries  referred  to  in  this  section,  including  the  expenses  of 
any  witnesses  summoned  by  the  inspector  holding  the  inquiry, 
and  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  that  Board  not  exceeding  three 
guineas  a  day  for  the  services  of  such  inspector. 

“  13.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context,  the 
words  and  expressions  “  Local  Authority,”  “  person,” 
“owner,”  “street,”  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  is 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 
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“  14.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  derogation  of  the  provisions  of  any  local  Act. 

“15.  Due  provision  is  to  be  made  for  enforcing  the  Act 
by  penalties  or  other  means.” 

The  fundamental  difference  in  principle  between  the  private 
Bill  and  the  draft  scheme  is,  that  under  the  Bill  Local 
Authorities  make  the  plans ;  under  the  scheme  landowners 
make  the  plans,  which  are  submitted  to  the  Local  Authorities 
for  criticism  and  alteration.  The  latter  is,  to  my  mind,  by 
far  the  sounder  line  of  action.  The  function  of  Local 
Authorities  should  not  be  to  do  all  the  drudgery  themselves. 
Overseers  who  work  themselves  are  never  so  efficient  as 
those  who  keep  themselves  free  to  incite  others  to  work,  and 
see  that  the  work  is  done  properly. 

Another  advantage  is  that,  by  not  calling  upon  the  Local 
Authority  to  publish  a  plan,  there  is  no  risk  of  compensation 
having  to  be  paid  when  the  plan  is  altered,  as  must,  from  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  case,  often  happen  when  plans  are 
made  so  far  ahead. 

In  countries  where  the  Local  Authority  makes  and 
publishes  a  complete  plan,  the  value  of  land  is  naturally 
affected  by  its  position  in  relation  to  main  arteries,  parks,  etc. 

As  the  years  go  by,  circumstances  change,  and  those 
responsible  see,  as  the  work  of  town  extension  progresses, 
how  improvements  can  be  made  on  the  original  proposals. 
It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  re-arrange  the  whole 
scheme  :  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  root  idea  of  Town 
Planning ;  but  little  alterations  in  detail  will  convert  front 
land  into  back  land,  with  a  consequent  loss  to  the  owner. 

When  a  man  builds  a  house  or  a  factory,  he  has  complete 
plans  made  beforehand,  but  as  the  work  proceeds,  he  often 
sees  how  improvements  can  be  made,  and  he  is  free  to  do 
what  he  thinks  best.  It  is  important  that  Local  Authorities 
should  have  the  same  freedom  to  alter  their  town  plans  in 
details,  without  having  to  pay  owners  heavy  compensation 
for  doing  so.  This  freedom  can  be  secured  by  the  draft 
scheme  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  but 
would  be  denied  to  Local  Authorities  by  the  private  Bill. 

The  objection  to  the  landowners  making  the  plan  instead 
of  the  Local  Authorities,  is  the  danger  of  not  securing  a  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  plan.  That  would  be  entirely  got 
over  if  Local  Authorities  were  to  make  a  complete  plan  for 
their  own  private  use,  to  be  consulted  when  the  landowners’ 
plans  were  submitted  to  them  for  approval.  This  plan  should 
be  private,  and  subject  to  alteration  as  things  developed. 
The  mischief  caused  by  the  failure  of  our  bye-law  system. 
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due  largely  to  its  inelasticity,  should  teach  us  not  to  fall  into 
the  same  error  with  a  Town  Planning  system. 

There  must  be  power  to  alter  our  town  plans  in  detail  as 
the  actual  work  of  town  extension  proceeds,  and  safeguards 
must  be  provided  to  protect  the  ratepayers  against  being 
called  upon  for  compensation  in  respect  of  such  alterations 
in  what,  after  all,  will  only  be  the  expectations  of  landowners. 
This  class  of  the  community  should  rest  content  with  the 
great  benefits  they  will  derive  from  the  more  orderly  and 
more  rapid  extension  of  urban  districts. 

There  is  another  serious  evil  to  guard  against,  and  that  is 
the  overcrowding  of  land  round  a  properly  planned  district. 
Just  as  the  proximity  of  a  park  or  large  open  space  makes 
the  adjacent  land  more  pleasant  to  live  upon,  and  therefore 
more  valuable,  so  does  a  well-planned  neighbourhood  attract 
the  attention  of  the  land  speculator  and  the  jerry-builder  to 
the  building  sites  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

We  have  examples  of  this  at  Garden  City,  Bournville,  and 
other  places  in  England;  and  in  Germany,  where  Town 
Planning  ideas  are  put  into  practice  more  thoroughly  than  in 
any  other  country,  the  examples  of  this  evil  are  very 
numerous. 

I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stubben  for  saying  that,  so  far 
as  Germany  is  concerned,  this  evil  is  principally  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  are  used  to,  and  like  tenement 
dwellings,  and  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  due  to  Urban 
Authorities  being  endowed  with  Town  Planning  powers, 
and  Rural  Authorities  having  no  such  powers.  In  England, 
flats  are,  fortunately,  not  popular  with  the  poorer  classes, 
but  there  is  nevertheless  a  real  danger,  that  if  only  our 
county  boroughs  and  boroughs  are  endowed  with  the  powers 
advocated  in  this  book,  then  the  districts  just  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  towns  will  be  ruined,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  our  suburban  districts. 

It  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  that  the  whole  of 
England  should  be  mapped  out  into  Town  Planning 
districts,  in  order  to  secure  that  this  proposal  for  protecting 
our  national  health  and  national  wealth  shall  be  effective 
everywhere,  and  not  merely  here  and  there. 

To  those  who  can  see  ahead,  it  will  be  evident  that  Town 
Planning  is  quite  as  important  for  rural  districts  as  for  any 
others. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  already  taken  steps  to 
obtain  powers  in  the  direction  of  Town  Planning.  Extracts 
from  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Town  Planning  Bill  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1908,  will 
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be  found  in  Appendix  C.  In  1906  the  Manchester  City 
Council  approved  of  several  alterations  in  their  bye-laws 
drafted  with  the  object  of  enabling  them  to  put  similar 
principles  into  practice.  These  new  bye-laws  have  not  yet 
(February,  1908)  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  therefore  no  particulars  can  be  given. 

Some  opponents  of  giving  English  Local  Authorities  Town 
Planning  powers  have  suggested  that  the  whole  case  could 
be  met  by  the  alteration  of  existing  bye-laws.  The  delay 
experienced  by  Manchester  has  been  of  great  inconvenience 
to  the  city,  and  shows  the  urgency  for  decentralisation — that 
is,  the  need  for  Town  Planning  powers. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ENGLISH  EXAMPLES  OF  TOWN  PLANNING. 

HE  Garden  City  idea,  that  is  to  say,  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  houses  to  be 
built  per  acre,  and  the  provision  of  open 
spaces  where  the  children  and  young  people 
can  play  and  the  older  people  can  rest  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  rational  manner,  has 
undoubtedly  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  British  people,  unimaginative  as  we 
admittedly  are.  This  feeling  has  been  made  manifest  in  the 
large  number  of  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  during  the  last  very  few  years.  Bournville,  Coryndon, 
Ealing,  Earswick,  Hampstead,  Hull,  Leicester,  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Plymouth,  Port  Sunlight,  Sevenoaks,  Sheffield,  and 
Warrington  Garden  Suburbs,  to  say  nothing  of  Garden  City 
itself,  and  three  proposed  garden  suburbs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  are  overwhelming  proof  that 
the  Garden  City  idea  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream  ;  it  is  already 
a  practical  reality. 

In  all  these  new  settlements  the  same  practical  common- 
sense  objects  are  being  striven  for,  but  in  only  one  of  these — 
viz. — in  Garden  City  itself,  has  the  courageous  attempt  been 
made  to  found  a  new  city  on  what  was  previously  merely 
agricultural  land.  No  one  hopes  more  earnestly  than  I,  that 
the  First  Garden  City  may  prove  so  successful  that  many 
others  may  be  started  in  its  wake.  It  is  so  infinitely  easier  to 
achieve  the  hygienic,  artistic,  and  economic  objects  of  Town 
Planning  when  starting  with  a  clean  slate,  that  one 
would  like  to  see  our  over-grown  towns  done  away  with, 
and  new  ones  built  in  their  stead,  if  only  this  were 
possible.  But  our  task  is  to  improve  existing  towns  as 
they  are,  and  gradually,  with  infinite  patience  and  perse- 
verence  bring  them  up  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  This  will 
be  an  expensive  and  laborious,  but  not  an  impossible  under¬ 
taking.  But  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the  moment 
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is  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  mistakes  due  to  haphazard 
methods. 

At  present  I  would  only  remind  you  that  each  succeeding 
year  new  streets  are  being  made  and  new  buildings  are  being 
erected  on  the  outskirts  of  every  town  that  has  the  slightest 
pretention  to  prosperity.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that  these 
town  extensions  are  properly  carried  out,  and  the  attempts 
already  made  in  this  direction,  although  very  meagre  com¬ 
pared  with  other  civilised  countries,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Town  Planning  legislation,  are  yet  sufficient  to  supply  us 
with  many  valuable  lessons  as  to  how  best  to  set  about  our 
task  in  this  country. 

So  much  has  been  written,  and  so  well  written,  about  the 
hygienic  and  artistic  advantages  of  Town  Planning,  that  I 
will  in  this,  as  in  other  chapters,  confine  myself  chiefly  to 
the  economic  advantages  to  be  obtained. 

Garden  City,  which  is  not  hampered  like  urban  districts, 
with  extravagant  and  unsympathetic  bye-laws,  meets  the 
economic  ideas  of  town  planners  in  many  important  respects. 
It  is  pioneer  work,  and  therefore  of  necessity  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  the  total  result  is  most  encouraging  and 
instructive. 

The  beauties  of  Port  Sunlight  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description,  but  Mr.  Lever  makes  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  the  rents  received  do  not  cover  the  charges  incurred. 
Bournville  is  equally  beautiful,  and  has  this  great  advantage 
from  the  all-important  economic  point  of  view,  that  Mr. 
Cadbury  has  from  the  very  first  always  insisted  that  the  rents 
received  should  show  a  4  per  cent  return  on  the  capital  em¬ 
ployed.  The  weak  point  here  is  that  very  few  of  the  houses  in 
Bournville  are  let  at  rents  within  the  means  of  the  poorer 
working  man ;  this  is  largely  due  to  an  extravagant  bye-law 
system  that  insists  upon  unnecessarily  wide  and  expensive 
roadways,  involving  a  very  heavy  expenditure  on  estate 
development.  The  interest  on  this  extravagant  expenditure 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  by  this  means  large 
numbers  of  respectable  working  men  are  deprived  of  the 
benefits  which  Mr.  Cadbury  has  been  at  such  pains  to 
provide  them  with. 

The  Town  Council  of  Hull  have  been  confronted  with  the 
same  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Reckett’s  garden  suburb  on 
their  outskirts.  They  applied  to  Mr.  John  Burns  for  assist¬ 
ance,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  is  now  modifying  the 
building  bye-laws  of  Hull,  in  order  to  help  the  working  men 
in  that  area. 

Of  the  remaining  schemes  enumerated  above,  I  propose 
to  deal  with  only  five : — Earswick,  Fallings  Park, 
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Coryndon,  Hampstead,  and  Harborne,  one  of  the  three 
Birmingham  schemes.  The  remaining  ten  schemes  are  either 
so  little  advanced,  or  have  been  so  hampered  and  hindered 
by  extravagant  bye-laws,  that  they  are  of  little  use  to  the 
main  purpose  of  this  book,  which  is  to  show  the  economic 
advantages  of  Town  Planning. 

Earswick  is  laid  out  on  strictly  economical  lines,  so 
far  as  road-making  and  estate  development  are  concerned. 
In  that  district  the  bye-laws  do  not  insist  upon  more  than 
eighteen  feet  roadways  of  macadam,  where  it  is  obvious 
that  no  greater  width  is  required. 

Plan  A,  with  its  references,  needs  little  explanation.  The 
village  is  governed  by  a  Trust  similar  to  the  Bournville  Trust, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  extravagant  bye-laws  Mr. 
Rowntree  has  been  able  to  provide  labourers’  cottages  with 
a  living-room  20  feet  by  12  feet  6  inches,  a  larder,  and 
scullery  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  bedrooms  upstairs, 
at  a  rent  of  5s.  per  week,  exclusive  of  rates.  Attached  to 
each  house,  is  a  garden  of  not  less  than  350  square  yards, 
which  is  considered  to  be  as  large  as  a  man  can  easily  and 
profitably  work  by  spade  cultivation  in  his  leisure  time. 
Semi-detached  cottages  are  rented  at  5s.  gd.  per  week,  and 
parlour  houses  at  £ 16  to  £20  per  annum,  all  exclusive  of 
rates.  The  houses  do  not  occupy  more  than  one-seventh  of 
the  sites  on  which  they  are  built. 

The  120  acres  comprising  the  estate  have  been  planned 
out  as  a  whole  by  Messrs.  Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin, 
Architects,  Garden  City  and  Hampstead.  The  roads  vary 
considerably  in  width.  The  main  roadways  are  18  feet, 
with  about  6  feet  of  grass  between  the  roadway  and  the 
footpath  on  each  side  of  it.  There  are  other  roads  in  which 
there  is  a  roadway  of  16  or  18  feet,  and  a  grass  margin 
without  any  footpath.  The  distance  between  the  houses 
on  either  side  of  these  roads  is  more  than  50  feet.  In  Station 
Avenue  the  distance  is  over  100  feet.  Trees  are  planted  in 
the  grass  verges.  The  trees  and  hedges  that  were  found 
upon  the  estate  have  been  worked  into  gardens,  instead  of 
being  cut  down  as  always  happens  in  the  ordinary  modern 
suburb.  The  references  on  the  plan  show  that  everything 
has  been  provided  for  in  the  way  of  quiet  rest,  healthy 
recreation,  and  the  public  institutions  necessary  to  the 
rational  desires  of  such  a  community.  10  or  12  acres  out 
of  the  120,  have  been  reserved  as  open  spaces.  The  houses 
are  so  placed  or  designed  that  the  main  living-rooms  of  the 
house  get  a  sunny  aspect,  and  when  this  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  attained,  the  living-rooms  are  put  at  what  would 
ordinarily  be  the  back  of  the  house. 
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The  Fallings  Park  Garden  Suburb,  near  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  has  not  been  favoured  by  any  special  legislation, 
but  it  has  been  fortunate  in  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  sympathetic  and  sensible  Local  Authority.  They  have 
recognised  the  great  economic  benefits  to  be  obtained  for 
their  constituents,  by  the  public-spirited  and  business-like 
policy  of  meeting  the  landowner,  Sir  Richard  Paget,  half 
way  in  the  give-and-take  spirit  that  he  has  adopted  towards 
the  community  and  its  representatives. 

Plan  B  shows  the  estate  of  400  acres  laid  out  as  a  whole, 
with  wide  main  roads  where  they  are  required  for  through 
traffic,  and  narrower  side  streets  for  ordinary  traffic.  There 
is  a  fine  central  feature  to  lend  dignity  to  the  suburb,  and 
inspire  those  feelings  of  local  patriotism  without  which  good 
government  is  impossible.  Open  spaces  are  preserved  where 
they  are  of  most  value  to  the  people — namely,  in  close 
proximity  to  their  homes. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  modern  times  is  the  provision 
of  playgrounds  for  the  children,  which  shall  be  so  near  to 
their  homes  that  they  will  not  have  to  cross  busy  streets. 
A  considerable  portion  of  these  open  spaces  are  located  on 
back  land,  thereby  avoiding  the  waste  of  valuable 
frontage.  The  open  spaces  on  this  estate  would  have  cost 
an  impossible  sum  unless  they  had  been  planned  out  before¬ 
hand,  and  in  the  long  run  this  cost  would  have  fallen  on  the 
tenants  of  the  houses. 

Plan  C  shows  on  a  larger  scale  the  arrangement  of  a 
triangular  piece  of  land  abutting  on  the  Cannock  Road. 
Two  interesting  features  of  this  plan  are  the  location  of  the 
playground  and  allotments  away  from  the  main  roads,  and 
the  narrow  inexpensive  pathways  leading  to  the  houses. 
These  provide  all  the  means  of  access  that  are  required,  and 
do  not  unnecessarily  increase  the  rents  of  the  houses.  The 
dreary  deserts  of  macadam  in  our  modern  suburbs  are  more 
often  than  not  far  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the  traffic  that 
goes  along  them,  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  this 
extravagant  expenditure  falls  on  the  tenants  of  the  houses. 

The  Fallings  Park  scheme  is  unique  among  what  are 
known  as  Garden  City  and  Garden  Suburb  movements,  in 
that  it  is  not  promoted  by  a  Local  Authority  or  society  of 
public  utility,  nor  did  the  promoter  have  to  buy  land  for  the 
purpose. 

The  landowner  saw  that  in  the  long  run  he  would  get  a 
better  investment  by  having  his  estate  properly  planned,  and 
getting  decent  property  erected  on  it.  By  the  exercise  of 
foresight,  he  will  be  able  to  provide  all  the  amenities 
essential  to  a  healthy  happy  community,  at  a  low  cost.  He 
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will  be  able  to  choose  his  tenants,  and  therefore  get  good 
ones.  The  Local  Authority,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  that  it 
was  well  worth  their  while,  in  the  interests  of  the  community, 
to  meet  Sir  Richard  Paget  in  the  cost  of  estate  development, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  far-sighted  policy. 
If  Sir  Richard  Paget  had  held  up  his  land,  as  so  many  do, 
until  he  could  secure  a  big  price  per  acre,  he  might,  by 
waiting,  have  got  his  price,  but  meanwhile  interest  on  the 
value  of  his  land  would  have  been  piling  up  against  him,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  in  the  end  have  been  so  well 
off  as  he  will  eventually  be  under  this  scheme.  He  has 
grasped  two  business  principles  on  which  so  many  concerns 
have  been  built  up  : — 

1.  “  Small  profits  and  quick  returns.” 

2.  “  Always  maintain  good  quality.” 

The  Local  Authority  on  the  other  hand,  have  seen  that  the 
supervision  of  estate  development  is  a  business  question. 

Some  complaints  have  been  made  that  Sir  Richard  Paget 
has  been  treated  too  leniently  by  the  Local  Authority  con¬ 
cerned,  and  a  fear  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  that  would  come  to  pass  if  all  builders  of  small  house 
property  were  treated  as  he  has  been.  There  need  not  be 
the  slightest  fear  on  this  score.  It  will  be  quite  safe  under 
Town  Planning  legislation  to  allow  Local  Authorities  to 
make  concessions  to  landowners  giving  such  advantages. 
The  land  speculator  and  the  jerry-builder  will  not  touch  this 
sort  of  business.  It  is  steady  safe  business,  showing  a 
permanent  return,  which  is  just  what  they  do  not  want. 
They  want  a  gamble  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and  strength 
of  the  people. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  nothing  serious  can  be 
effected  towards  the  solution  of  the  Housing  problem  without 
municipal  land  purchase.  I  have  strong  leanings  myself 
towards  land  purchase,  and  shall  discuss  this  question  in 
another  chapter ;  but  at  the  best,  municipal  land  purchase 
must  be  a  very  slow  process,  and  meanwhile  unhealthy 
suburbs  rapidly  increase.  If  this  can  be  prevented  by  the 
co-operation  of  landowners  and  Local  Authorities  in  the 
promotion  of  schemes  like  Fallings  Park,  then  surely 
practical  men  should  accept  such  help  and  be  thankful.  I 
have  already  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
municipal  land  purchase,  but  much  can  be  done  before  having 
recourse  to  such  a  policy.  If  landowners  all  over  the  country 
come  forward  with  their  help,  land  purchase  may  not  be 
necessary. 

The  example  of  Sir  Richard  Paget  has  already  taken 
effect.  Three  or  four  other  landowners  in  various  parts  of 
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on  the  outer  fringes  of  the  estate  and  any  low-lying  lands 
adjoining  the  river  to  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
proposed  to  keep  building  operations,  as  far  as  possible, 
above  the  90-feet  contour  so  as  to  secure  a  healthy  and 
bracing  elevation,  and  the  land  beneath  this  altitude  will 
be  set  aside  for  intensive  culture  and  recreation. 

Preservation  of  Existing  Features  and  Open  Spaces. — 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  the  timber  now  grow¬ 
ing  upon  the  estate,  and  as  much  as  possible  will  be  made  of 
the  existing  features.  Trees  will  also  be  planted  along  the 
new  roads,  and  grass  margins  provided  where  possible. 

Open  spaces  will  be  reserved  for  public  buildings  such  as 
Schools,  Village  Hall,  Gymnasium,  Village  Inn,  Church, 
Reading  Room,  and  Lecture  Hall,  etc.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  allow  any  licensed  premises  on  the  estate,  but  beyond  this 
restriction  the  management  of  the  village  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  residents.  Such  questions  as  the  provision  of  Churches, 
Chapels,  etc.,  will  be  determined  by  the  people  of  the  village. 
The  parks  and  open  spaces  will  be  laid  out  by  Mr.  Cory, 
and  no  direct  charge  will  be  made  for  these,  as  it  is  hoped 
that  the  cost  of  laying  out  the  parks,  etc.,  and  of  making  the 
roads  and  sewers,  will  be  met  by  the  ground  rents. 

Financial  Assistance,  etc. — A  scheme  is  being  prepared  to 
enable  individuals  who  desire  to  erect  their  own  houses,  but 
who  have  not  the  capital  for  the  purpose,  by  which  70  to 
85  per  cent,  of  the  money  required  to  build  a  house  will  be 
provided  at  a  reasonable  interest.  By  this  means  any  indi¬ 
viduals  having  ^30  or  ^40  can  erect  his  own  house  and 
obtain  the  balance  on  loan  at  4  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  over 
a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years.  All  classes  will  be  provided 
for,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  permits  of  the  erection 
of  large  and  small  houses  either  in  different  parts  of  the 
estate,  or  together. 

Some  of  the  higher  and  more  isolated  sites  are  excellently 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  large  detached  villas.  The  size 
of  the  plots  will  vary  from  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  to  an  acre, 
except  in  the  small  holdings  area,  where  larger  plots  will  be 
provided.  The  land  will  be  let  on  leases  of  ninety-nine 
years  at  low  rents,  and  provision  will  be  made  for  renewal 
of  leases  at  the  end  of  this  term  subject  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  so  that  the  leases  will  practically  be  continuous. 

The  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  was  freed  from  hamper¬ 
ing  bye-laws  by  the  special  Act  of  Parliament,  from  which 
extracts  are  given  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Plan  D  shows  the  latest  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
240  acres  reserved  for  housing.  For  this  plan  I  am  indebted 
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to  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  who  informs  me  that  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  altering  their  proposals  in  detail,  and  improving 
upon  their  original  ideas  as  to  how  best  to  deal  with  each 
part.  Experience  and  study  show  them  how  to  reduce 
capital  expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the 
general  result  from  both  the  artistic  and  hygienic  points  of 
view.  This  experience  illustrates  the  necessity  for  elasticity 
in  town  plans  which  is  drawn  attention  to  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  process  to  arrange  a  certain 
amount  of  Town  Planning  conjointly  with  the  neighbouring 
owner.  If  these  negotiations  are  successful,  the  roads  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  estate  will  be  affected. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  this  Hampstead  scheme  is 
the  handing  over  to  the  public  of  So  acres,  out  of  320,  to 
be  added  to  Hampstead  Heath,  purchased  by  the  joint 
action  of  private  generosity  and  the  municipal  authorities, 
inspired,  of  course,  by  Mrs.  Barnett,  the  fairy  godmother 
of  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb. 

This  was  a  generous  thing  to  do,  and  all  the  more  useful 
because  business  methods  were  not  forgotten.  Generosity 
governed  by  sound  business  principles  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  helpful  than  thoughtless  charity,  no  matter  how  kind- 
hearted.  The  business  side  of  this  transaction  was  that  a 
strip  of  land  all  round  the  open  space  was  reserved  by  the 
suburb  trust  for  building  purposes.  This  strip  will  provide 
valuable  building  sites  for  well-to-do  people,  who  will 
undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  pay  a  good  figure  for  situations 
that  can  never  be  spoiled  owing  to  the  permanent  open 
space  in  front  of  them.  The  return  from  these  valuable 
building  sites  must  prove  of  great  financial  assistance  to 
the  rest  of  the  scheme. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  plan  that  small  open  spaces 
and  playgrounds  have  been  dotted  about  all  over  the 
suburb,  and  no  money  is  being  wasted  on  unnecessarily 
expensive  roadways.  These  essentials  to  Town  Planning- 
have  been  so  often  referred  to,  that  I  need  not  emphasise 
them  further  than  here. 

This  great  scheme  is  due  to  the  genius  and  energy  of 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel.  Many 
others  have  helped  in  the  work — some  in  big  positions — 
many  in  small ;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Barnett  who  had  the  first 
inspiration,  who  enlisted  the  interest  of  those  whose  help 
was  essential  to  success  and  who  by  steadfast  faith  and 
splendid  enthusiasm  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the  first 
example  of  Town  Planning  in  this  country  that  observes 
the  economic  requirements  of  the  Housing  problem,  as  well 
as  the  hygienic  and  artistic  ideals. 
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This  scheme  is  in  no  sense  a  purely  local  matter,  benefit¬ 
ing  only  the  people  who  are  housed  in  this  particular  suburb. 
It  is  of  great  national  importance,  because  it  is  founded  on 
sound  business  principles  ;  and  until  the  Housing  problem  is 
dealt  with  on  these  lines  it  will  never  be  solved.  Housing 
reformers,  to  be  successful,  must  have  the  sense  to  avoid 
unnecessary  expenditure,  while  cherishing  a  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  appreciation  of  the  importance  to  health 
of  a  liberal  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  sympathy  with  the 
social  needs  and  desires  of  human  beings. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  speech  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  are  instructive  and  impressive  : — 

“  The  growth  of  our  great  cities  present  the  most 
formidable  and  the  most  pressing  problem  to  all  those 
who  wish  for  the  welfare  of  our  race.  It  is  to  this 
problem  that  this  company  has  addressed  itself,  and  I 
think  we  are  able  to  put  through  the  plans  we  have  in 
view. 

“  We  wish  in  the  first  place  to  have  pretty  and  whole¬ 
some  dwellings,  with  gardens  and  open  spaces  at  hand. 

“  We  wish  in  the  next  place  to  have  an  orderly  and 
well-designed  plan  of  the  estate  so  that  each  house  may 
be  placed  with  a  regard  to  every  other  house. 

“  We  wish  to  make  the  life  of  the  Hampstead  Suburb 
a  life  in  which  men  shall  have  understanding  of  each 
other,  in  which  the  poor  shall  teach  the  rich,  and  in 
which  the  rich,  let  us  hope,  shall  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves. 

“  I  should  like  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  good 
feeling  and  co-operation  which  we  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Hendon  Local  Authority,  in  whose  district 
this  estate  is  situated.” 

These  extracts  give  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  Hampstead  and  other  garden  suburb 
schemes,  and  especially  important  is  the  help  given  by  the 
Local  Authority.  Without  co-operation  between  landowners 
and  Local  Authorities,  success  in  this  Town  Planning  move¬ 
ment  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

I  am  fortunately  able,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs. 
Barnett,  to  reproduce  some  illustrations  which  draw  attention 
in  a  most  striking  manner,  to  many  of  the  evils  we  are  all 
trying  to  put  an  end  to. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
of  February,  1905,  Mrs.  Barnett  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  however  excellent  in  intention  Part  III.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  may  be,  enabling  Local 
Authorities  to  purchase  land  outside  their  town  boundaries 
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for  the  purpose  of  “  increasing  the  number  of  workmen’s 
dwellings,”  it  has  in  practice  the  great  disadvantage  of 
limiting  a  neighbourhood  entirely  to  persons  of  one  social 
class.  She  refers  to  a  London  suburb  where,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  63,000,  there  are  only  123  houses  with  a  rental  that 
exceeds  £50  a  year.  Rates  are  very  high  in  these  working 
class  districts  as  compared  with  rates  in  richer  neighbour¬ 
hoods.  We  all  know  how  well-to-do  people  leave  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  when  small  houses  are  erected  near  them  on  the 
ordinary  jerry-building  lines.  This  is  contrary  to  the  feeling 
of  the  British  Constitution,  which  presupposes  that  there  is 
in  every  district  a  leisured  and  cultivated  class  able  to  give 
time  and  thought  to  municipal  and  other  public  duties  ;  and 
when  such  a  class  is  absent  the  community  suffers  both 
financially  and  ethically. 

Working  class  districts  are  unfortunately  familiar  to  all 
of  us,  where  there  are  no  gardens,  no  trees,  no  open  spaces, 
and  no  children’s  playgrounds,  and  where  the  houses  are 
built  fifty  or  sixty  to  the  acre. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Unwin  for  permission  to  pub¬ 
lish  plans  of  cottages  built  on  this  estate  by  Hampstead 
Tenants  Ltd. 

Our  next  and  last  example  of  the  economies  to  be  effected 
by  wise  Town  Planning  is  Harborne  Tenants  Limited, 
Birmingham. 

Part  of  the  land  shown  on  Plan  E  had  been  laid  out  with 
roads  and  cross  roads  in  the  usual  style,  entailing  very  heavy 
expense  in  estate  development,  and  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  far  too  many  houses  per  acre. 

That  scheme  fell  through  for  reasons  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain  now,  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
Harborne  Tenants  Ltd.,  who  decided  to  deal  with  it  on  the 
combined  principles  of  Town  Planning  of  the  land  and 
co-partnership  in  the  building  of  the  houses. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  an  option  on  some  adjoining 
land  in  order  to  complete  the  scheme.  The  architects  then 
had  a  survey  made  showing  the  position  of  every  existing 
tree,  with  a  view  to  preserving  them  as  far  as  possible, 
instead  of  ruthlessly  cutting  them  all  down  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice. 

Several  experienced  people  took  for  granted  that  the  pool 
on  the  left  of  Ravenhurst  Road  would  be  filled  in  by  tipping, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  more  houses.  We  thought  it  better 
from  every  point  of  view  to  preserve  this  beauty  spot  as  part 
of  a  park  leading  up  to  our  central  feature — the  institute  and 
shops. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  was  how  to  approach 
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the  houses  to  be  built  with  the  least  possible  expense  in  road 
making,  etc.  In  this  respect  we  were  more  fortunate  than 
some,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  main  road  was  required  for 
through  traffic.  Parkhill  Road,  Wentworth  Road,  and 
Lordswood  Road  provide  the  means  of  communication 
from  east  to  west,  and  Ravenhurst  Road,  when  it  is 
widened,  will  provide  communication  between  north  and 
south.  The  traffic  along  our  roads  will  therefore  be  of  a  light 
nature,  necessitating  no  more  than  16  feet  roadways. 
While  observing  the  economic  idea  of  Town  Planning,  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  hygienic  and  artistic  ideas.  We 
save  money  on  road  making,  which  means  lower  rents  for 
our  tenants,  and  we  give  72  feet  between  the  houses,  as 
against  50  feet  required  by  the  bye-laws.  Our  parks,  open 
spaces,  playgrounds  and  allotments  have  been,  as  far  as 
possible,  located  on  back  land,  in  order  that  valuable  fron¬ 
tages  shall  not  be  wasted. 

The  circular  green  towards  the  west  end  of  the  estate  is 
an  instructive  example  of  the  economy  to  be  effected  by  Town 
Planning.  If  we  had  been  allowed  by  the  bye-laws  to  put 
narrow  roadways  or  pathways  round  this  green,  in  the 
manner  originally  planned,  which  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  approach  to  the  houses,  the  return  earned  on  our 
expenditure  would  have  been  actually  greater  than  if  we  had 
no  green  at  all  and  had  placed  our  houses  on  the  road.  We 
should  have  been  able  by  this  arrangement  to  get  rather 
more  houses  for  a  given  amount  of  road-making ;  and  as 
the  capital  invested  is  restricted  to  4  per  cent,  interest,  our 
tenants  would  have  reaped  the  benefit  in  lower  rents.  It 
would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  general  effect  from  both  the 
hygienic  and  artistic  points  of  view,  if  this  green  were  to  be 
done  away  with  and  the  houses  placed  straight  along  the 
road,  which  means  that  our  tenants  will  be  forced  by  the  bye¬ 
laws  to  pay  extra  rent  for  an  inferior  house.  This  experience 
shows  that  Town  Planning  is  urgently  required  even  for 
Birmingham,  in  spite  of  our  being  specially  fortunate  in 
our  bye-laws. 

The  average  number  of  houses  per  acre  on  the  whole 
estate  is  just  under  ten,  and  about  ten  acres  of  land  out  of 
fifty-three  have  been  reserved  as  open  spaces,  playgrounds 
and  allotments. 

Another  important  object  of  Town  Planners  is  to  prevent 
one  man’s  land  being  injured  by  the  manner  in  which 
neighbouring  land  is  laid  out.  On  this  estate  we  have  had 
an  instructive  example  of  how  this  mutual  injury,  which  so 
often  happens  under  present  conditions,  can  be  prevented 
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by  mutual  co-operation,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  parties  concerned. 

When  our  plans  were  nearly  completed  it  was  found  that 
in  one  part  of  our  estate  a  small  piece  of  land  belonging 
to  someone  else  was  required  in  order  to  make  the 
whole  scheme  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  owner  was 
approached,  and  by  a  process  of  mutual  give  and  take, 
both  parties  were  benefited. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  scheme — as  also  of  the 
Fallings  Park  and  Hampstead  schemes,  is  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  co-partnership  in  the  ownership  of  the 
houses.  The  methods  by  which  this  is  carried  out  will  be 
fully  described  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  promoters  of  Harborne  Tenants  Ltd.,  intend  to  get  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment — that  is,  4  per  cent,  or 
5  per  cent.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  this  particular  experiment.  Those  responsible  for  raising 
the  capital  required  are  determined  to  pay  4  per  cent,  on  the 
loan  stock.  It  will  therefore  make  no  difference  whatever 
to  the  capitalist  partners  in  the  venture  how  much  expendi¬ 
ture  is  required  to  develop  the  estate ;  they  will  get  their 
interest  whatever  happens.  But  it  will  make  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  tenant  partners  if  there  is  an  excessive  or 
unnecessary  expenditure  on  making  the  roads,  etc.  The 
rents  of  the  houses  erected  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  expenditure  involved.  It  will  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  see  how  the  experiment  works  out.  If  it  is  shown,  as 
I  am  sure  it  can  be,  that  in  the  long  run  the  development 
of  land  on  Town  Planning  lines  pays  the  land  owner,  as 
well  as,  or  better  than  the  present  haphazard  extravagant 
fashion,  then  we  may  hope  that  some  day  land  speculation 
and  jerry  building  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Note. — The  Building  Bye-law  peculiar  to  Birmingham 
referred  to  in  this  chapter  reads  as  follows  : — 

4.  (c)  In  any  case  in  which  an  open  space  shall  be  left 
along  one  or  both  sides  of  any  new  street  throughout  its 
whole  length  in  front  of  the  houses  (or  in  which  any  new 
street  shall  not  be  the  principal  or  only  approach  to  the 
dwelling  houses),  the  Council  may  allow  of  a  reduction  of 
the  width  herein  specified  for  such  street,  whether  carriage 
road  or  not,  as  they  shall  see  fit. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  TOWN  PLANNING,  AND  THE  ANSWERS. 

HE  policy  of  Town  Planning  is  so  new  to 
this  country  and  has  been  received  with 
such  general  approbation  and  applause 
wherever  it  has  been  properly  explained, 
that  this  chapter  of  objections,  and  the 
answers  thereto,  should  be  a  very  short 
one.  A  new  policy,  however,  demands 
the  most  careful  criticism  from  practical 
and  experienced  men.  It  is  only  thus  we  can  judge  whether 
it  is  likely  to  prove  a  sound  business  proposition  for  those 
who  provide  the  houses  as  well  as  for  those  who  live  in  them. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  great  bulk  of  our  population  who  live 
in  houses  let  at  weekly  rents,  and  it  must  be  most  important 
from  the  national  point  of  view  that  this  class  shall  be 
housed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  living 
healthy,  hopeful  lives.  At  the  same  time,  this  cannot  be 
done  on  philanthropic  or  charitable  lines.  The  provision 
of  housing  must  be  a  self-supporting  undertaking. 

I  have,  time  after  time,  been  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
approval,  often  quite  spontaneous,  that  has  been  expressed 
by  leading  lawyers  and  surveyors.  They,  as  a  body,  have  to 
consider  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  clients, 
and  English  business  men  are  generally  recognised  as  being 
slow  and  cautious  in  their  methods.  This  approval  is  of 
good  augury. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  managed  at  public  meetings  and 
in  private  conversations  to  get  together  a  fairly  long  list  of 
objections  to  Town  Planning,  which  shall  now  be  dealt  with 
seriatim  : — 

i.  “  Too  late  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  criticism;  it  is 
certainly  the  weakest.  So  far  as  existing  towns  are 
concerned,  it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive,  although  by  no 
means  impossible,  to  apply  the  principles  of  Town  Planning, 
but  the  rapid  extension  of  most  large  towns  makes  the  time 
very  opportune  for  dealing  with  our  suburbs. 
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With  patience  and  perseverance,  Town  Planning  could 
effect  great  improvements  in  what  already  exists  by  drawing 
up  a  general  plan  of  the  alterations  required,  and  obliging 
all  future  demolition  and  building  to  conform  to  it.  This 
would  entail  many  years  of  careful  work,  but  would  bring 
its  own  reward  in  time. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  croakers  saying,  “  too  late,”  who 
prevented  the  execution  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  great 
town  plan  for  London,  made  in  1668  after  the  great  fire. 
This  was  the  great  chance  which  came  to  London  for 
creating  grand  thoroughfares — a  chance  which  improved 
means  of  communication  are  now  giving  in  a  different  way 
to  our  provincial  towns.  The  missing  of  that  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  more  than  200  years  ago  has  cost  Londoners 
collectively  untold  health  and  wealth  and  time.  This  wanton 
waste  has  become  so  familiar,  that  we  are  only  slowly 
realising  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Foresight  and  courage  might  have  prevented  a  great  deal 
of  the  extravagant  congestion  of  traffic  from  which  London 
still  suffers,  in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  applied. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan  of  reconstruction  “  to  remedy 
the  deformity  and  inconveniences  of  the  old  town  ”  antici¬ 
pated  many  of  the  ideas  of  present-day  town  planners.  There 
were  to  be  streets  of  three  widths.  The  Exchange  was  to 
stand  free  in  the  middle  of  a  piazza,  and  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  town,  from  which  the  sixty-feet  streets  were  to  radiate 
to  all  the  principal  parts,  the  buildings  to  be  contrived  after 
the  style  of  the  old  Roman  Forum,  with  double  porticos, 
“  all  churchyards,  gardens,  and  unnecessary  vacuities,  and 
all  trades  that  use  great  fires  or  yield  noisome  smells  to  be 
placed  cut  of  the  town.” 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  plan  would  meet  all  modern 
requirements,  but  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  what  was  done, 
and  is  a  striking  example  of  a  great  opportunity  lost. 

Provincial  towns  are  fortunate  in  having  this  object 

lesson  before  their  eyes,  and  it  is  most  earnestly  to 

be  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to  profit  by 

it  before  it  really  is  too  late.  In  my  opinion  there  is  yet 

time. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  views  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  who  have  carefully  considered 
and  unanimously  approved  the  principles  of  Town  Planning, 
and  have  asked  the  Government  to  grant  the  necessary 
powers.  They  would  not  have  spent  much  valuable  time  on 
a  scheme  that  had  been  brought  forward  too  late  to  be  of 
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any  practical  use  to  those  they  serve.  They  are  far  too  busy, 
and  much  too  practical  for  that. 

2.  Some  fear  that  Town  Planning  will  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  existing  model  bye-laws  already  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  most  irritating  manner,  which 
is  exactly  what  all  legislators  and  administrators  should 
strive  to  avoid. 

The  present  building  bye-laws  : — 

(a)  Harass  landowners  on  details,  without  giving 
Local  Authorities  any  general  control. 

( b )  They  handicap  and  hamper  honest  builders,  and 
do  not  stop  jerry-building. 

(c)  They  not  only  do  not  prevent  overcrowding  per 
acre,  they  actually  incite  landowners  to  overcrowd  their 
land  in  order  to  earn  a  return  on  the  money  spent  on 
unnecessarily  expensive  estate  development. 

Town  Planning  powers  will  not  interfere  more,  and  should 
irritate  less.  But  in  this  connection  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  the  only  consideration.  We  must 
also  consider  how  far  the  liberty  of  the  individual  may  prove 
the  injury  of  the  community.  Land  and  housing  speculation 
has  had  too  much  license  in  this  direction. 

3.  Some  fear  that  land  speculation  and  jerry-building  will 
be  stopped. 

I  sincerely  hope  they  will  be.  Manufacturers  are  already 
prevented  by  law  from  making  profits  out  of  unhealthy 
workshops,  and  the  legislature  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
sweating  of  individuals  at  their  work.  It  is  high  time  a  well 
considered  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  individuals  being 
sweated  in  their  homes.  This  sweating  of  the  people  in  their 
homes  is  largely  due  to  land  speculation,  which  is  really 
nothing  more  or  less  than  land  sweating. 

4.  It  is  often  said  that  improved  means  of  communication 
and  the  taxation  of  land  values  will  solve  the  housing  problem 
without  other  assistance. 

The  taxation  of  land  values  will,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
thoughtful  Progressives,  inevitably  result  in  the  privately- 
owned  open  spaces  in  our  towns  being  largely  built  upon 
in  order  to  earn  money  with  which  to  pay  the  tax,  unless 
our  urban  and  suburban  “  lungs  ”  are  protected  by  special 
legislation,  as  they  might  be  on  the  lines  advocated  in  this 
book.  Town  “  lungs  ”  open  to  the  public,  are,  of  course, 
the  most  valuable,  but  land  uncovered  by  buildings,  such  as 
private  gardens,  are  of  great  value  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ventilation,  and  it  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  large  towns  if  these  “  private  lungs  ”  were  covered 
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with  buildings  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  impost  on 
land  values. 

The  opponents  of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  who  are  by 
no  means  negligible  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  and 
who  fear  many  dangers  and  much  injustice  from  the  passing 
of  this  measure,  cannot  do  better  than  use  all  their  influence 
to  support  Town  Planning.  By  this  means  it  would 
certainly  be  possible  to  safeguard  the  country  against  many 
of  the  dangers  of  taxation  of  land  values,  and  it  might  even 
turn  out  that  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  housing  is  concerned, 
the  latter  measure  would  no  longer  be  required. 

Those  who  put  their  faith  in  better  and  cheaper  trams  and 
trains  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  Housing  problem  must 
have  gone  about  our  modern  suburbs  with  their  eyes  shut. 
One  beautiful  country  district  after  another  has  been  utterly 
ruined  by  this  boasted  panacea.  True,  we  want  good  means 
of  communication  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  spread  the 
people  out,  but  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  with¬ 
out  Town  Planning  this  spreading  out  process  will  be  carried 
out  most  unsatisfactorily.  The  rapid  strides  made  in  recent 
years  by  those  concerned  in  the  business  of  carrying  people 
about  has  rendered  Town  Planning  a  desperately  urgent 
question. 

5.  Some  irreconcilable  municipal  house  builders  say  that 
Town  Planning  cannot  increase  the  supply  of  good  cheap 
houses. 

They  revolt  at  anything  so  steady-going  and  businesslike 
as  the  proposal  we  are  considering.  Our  policy  is  broader 
and  more  far-reaching,  and  may  swallow  up  their  well- 
meaning  but  shortsighted  methods,  which  after  many  years 
of  trial  have  resulted  in  the  provision  of  a  very  few  good 
houses  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  a  great  many  neglected 
slums,  with  the  added  injury  that  in  most  cases  those  who 
live  in  the  bad  houses  have  to  help  pay  the  rents  of  those 
who  live  in  the  good  ones.  It  may  be  that  Town  Planning 
will  show  municipal  house  building  to  be  unnecessary. 

Municipal  house  builders  do  not  condemn  Town  Planning ; 
they  only  consider  it  insufficient.  But  surely  it  cannot  be 
wise  of  them  to  hinder  all  progress  on  any  line  but  their 
own.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  Town  Planning 
incompatible  with  municipal  house  building,  and  the  latter 
may  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  it  if  found  desirable. 

There  is  to-day  abundant  proof  of  the  possibilities  of 
Town  Planning  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  the  erection 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  small  houses  ;  and  when  with  this 
is  combined  the  policy  of  co-partnership  building  and 
ownership,  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  no  proposal  before 
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the  country  that  will  do  more  to  increase  the  supply  of  good 
cheap  houses.  Town  Planning  is  to  housing  what  new 
machinery  is  to  manufacturing — it  assists  in  producing 
better  houses  at  less  cost,  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
supply  of  good,  cheap  houses  will  be  increased. 

I  do  not  pretend  that,  under  this  policy  a  7s.  6d.  house 
will  be  obtainable  at  2s.  6d.  per  week — which  is  the 
confessed  aim  of  some  Housing  experts — that  is  not  sound 
business,  and  therefore  incapable  of  general  application,  and 
even  if  it  were  would  only  result  in  providing  cheap  labour 
for  the  capitalist.  It  would  only  be  a  rate  in  aid  of  lower 
wages. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  municipal  house  builders  has 
often  said  that  the  Housing  problem  is  all  contained  in  the 
question  of  how  to  get  lower  rents.  They  are,  in  fact, 
always  trying  to  level  down,  whilst  I  want  to  level  up. 

A  working  man  who  has  risen  from  a  fitter’s  labourer  to 
be  a  Master  of  Arts,  puts  it  very  well.  He  says  : — “  It 
is  thoroughly  unsound  to  reduce  rents  in  order  to  meet  low 
wages;  the  working  man’s  best  friends  are  those  who  raise 
wages  to  meet  rents.”  This  man  is  a  devoted  worker  for 
the  social  ideal. 

6.  The  same  class  of  objectors  are  unintentionally  en¬ 
dangering  Town  Planning,  a  non-contentious  proposal,  by 
adding  to  it  municipal  land  purchase — a  highly  contentious 
party  question. 

They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  only  misleading  ihe 
public  to  pretend  that  Town  Planning  will  be  of  the  slightest 
use  without  the  assistance  of  municipal  land  purchase. 

No  one  is  more  strongly  in  favour  of  municipal  land  pur¬ 
chase  than  I  am,  but  practical  men  do  not  attempt  to  do 
everything  at  once,  because  they  know  that  that  line  of 
action  is  sure  to  result  in  achieving  nothing.  One  step  at 
a  time,  and  that  made  safe  before  the  next  is  attempted, 
applies  with  the  same  force  to  social  reform  as  it  does  to. 
Alpine  climbing. 

Municipal  land  purchase  would  undoubtedly  be  useful  in  the 
work  we  have  before  us,  but  a  very  great  deal  can  be  done 
without  it.  In  some  of  those  towns  where  Town  Planning  is 
enforced,  there  is  an  active  policy  of  land  purchase;  in  others 
there  is  not.  Germany  is  the  country  where  Town  Planning 
has  been  put  into  practice  more  thoroughly  than  anywhere 
else,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Mewes,  of 
Dusseldorf,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Land  Question  before 
the  International  Housing  Congress  in  London  in  1907,  to  the 
effect  that : — 

“  Compulsory  expropriation  of  land  is  only  allowed  to 
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German  towns  with  special  approval  from  the  State,  and 
for  certain  public  undertakings,  among  which  town  extension 
is  not  usually  numbered,  though  the  clearing  away  of  old 
quarters  of  the  town,  the  creation  of  new  avenues  of 
communication,  etc.,  is  so  considered.” 

7.  Some  English  critics  maintain  that  Town  Planning  tends 
to  increase  the  price  of  land  available  for  housing  purposes. 
Those  who  have  worked  out  an  actual  experiment  in 
economical  Town  Planning,  and  thereby  reduced  the  cost  of 
estate  development,  will  not  accept  this  dictum. 

Their  opinion  is  founded  on  actual  experience ;  the 
opinion  of  their  critics  is  only  based  on  theory.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  exactly  what  will  happen  in  every  case,  for  so 
much  depends  upon  administration,  and  this  is  bound  to 
vary  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  draw 
up  legislation  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landowning  class,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  into  the  market  a  plentiful  supply  of  building  land,  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Under  present  conditions,  as  already  explained  in  a 
previous  chapter,  working  men  too  often  live  upon  land 
worth  anything  from  ^3,000  to  ^15,000  an  acre.  These 
prices  make  proper  housing  impossible. 

8.  Many  careful  observers  of  local  affairs  are  afraid  that 
the  introduction  into  our  building  bye-law  system  of  the 
policy  of  give-and-take  will  increase  corruption.  Their  views 
are  founded  on  bitter  experience  of  the  past. 

Corruption  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  check  :  the 
ways  of  its  votaries  are  so  devious  ;  but  all  must  agree  with 
these  critics  that  local  procedure  should  afford  as  few 
temptations  as  possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  these 
proposals  should  increase  their  number.  On  the  contrary, 
if  proper  arrangements  are  made,  the  danger  should  be 
diminished.  While  it  is  important  that  the  Local  Authority 
should  have  wide  powers  in  the  detailed  administration  of 
their  district,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  not  be  supreme. 
A  two-fold  check  should  be  provided.  In  the  first  place,  they 
should  have  no  power  to  grant  concessions  as  to  width  of 
road,  etc.,  without  receiving  concessions  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  houses  per  acre,  and  provision  of  open  spaces. 
In  the  second  place,  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  against 
their  decision,  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  would 
protect  either  party  against  undue  pressure.  This  right 
of  appeal  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
crux  of  the  situation. 

9.  Some  critics  object  to  allow  landowners  to  make  the 
metalled  part  of  roadways  no  wider  than  is  sufficient  to 
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meet  the  convenience  of  the  frontagers,  for  fear  that  at 
some  later  date  the  ratepayers  at  large  may  be  called  upon 
to  spend  money  on  road-widening  in  order  to  carry  through 
traffic.  This  point  has  been  argued  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Chapter  VI.  But  it  should  be  noticed  here  that  Town 
Planners  always  insist  on  full  road-width  being  left  between 
houses,  whether  metalled,  turf,  or  forecourt.  In  the  event 
of  having  to  turn  a  side  road  into  a  main  road  at  some  later 
date,  the  conversion  will  be  easy,  and  no  large  sums  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  compensation  or  demolition  of  buildings 
as  at  present.  Of  course,  a  Town  Plan  pre-supposes  that 
reasonable  precautions  are  taken  at  the  beginning  to  consider 
the  probable  direction  of  main  traffic. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  main  traffic  sometimes 
follows  a  residential  road,  and  the  consequent  expense  often 
falls  entirely  on  the  frontagers. 

This  is  hard  measure  on  them,  as  they  are  injured  rather 
than  benefited  by  the  constant  noise  and  dust,  and  therefore 
should  be  compensated  for  the  nuisance,  instead  of  being 
called  upon  to  pay  for  what  they  would  rather  be  without. 

In  the  case  of  small  house  property  on  main  streets,  it  is 
very  hard  on  the  poor  man  that  he  should  be  forced  to  live 
upon  a  noisy,  dusty  street  without  trees,  or  any  other 
amenities,  and  be  called  upon  to  pay  extra  for  the  privilege, 
whereas  the  rich  man  has  his  drive  with  trees  and  grass, 
which  costs  him  far  less  in  proportion  to  what  he  pays. 

What  we  want  to  do  by  means  of  Town  Planning  is  to 
bring  the  living  conditions  of  the  poor  man  nearer  to  the 
living  conditions  of  the  rich  man,  and  I  hope  I  have  shown 
that  this  can  be  done,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  poor  man 
far  better  value  for  his  money. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  working  of 
our  present  system.  A  road  72  feet  wide  between  the  houses 
and  grass  margins  was  offered,  and  the  regulation  road, 
leaving  only  50  feet  between  the  houses  and  no  grass 
margins,  was  preferred.  Section  1  on  the  plan  was  actually 
preferred  to  Section  2. 

Photograph  1  is  a  fair  example  of  the  fifty  feet  type 
of  road.  Photograph  2  shows  what  those  are  aiming  at 
who  advocate  the  72  feet  width,  and  less  expense  in  road¬ 
making. 

Comment  is  needless  on  the  hygienic,  artistic,  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  two  roads  as  originally  con¬ 
structed,  but  some  administrators  of  our  present  system  are 
afraid  that  the  tree-planted  roads,  with  grass  margins,  will 
soon  become  untidy,  unless  a  considerable  sum  is  spent  per 
annum  on  maintenance,  whereas  the  bye-law  roads  will  cost 
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much  less  in  upkeep.  That  is  all  a  question  of  management, 
and,  of  course,  it  will  take  time  for  those  used  only  to  main¬ 
taining  macadam  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  it  may  cost  a  little  extra  while  those 
responsible  are  learning  their  new  jobs.  Transition  periods 
are  never  quite  easy,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  eventually 
the  total  cost  of  the  new  roads  will  not  exceed  that  of  the 
old,  while  their  appearance  and  influence  will  be  infinitely 
preferable.  Then  we  shall  all  wonder  why  we  put  up  so 
long  and  so  patiently  with  the  dreary  monotonous  streets, 
which  make  our  modern  English  towns  so  hideous. 

10.  Another  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  Town 
Planning  is  that  in  Germany  it  has  resulted  in  huge  blocks 
of  tenement  buildings  being  erected  on  the  land  immediately 
adjoining  town-planned  districts.  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Stubben,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  this 
subject,  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  Town  Planning, 
but  is  due  to  the  very  rapid  unforeseen  developments  that 
took  place  after  the  war  of  1870,  and  to  the  fact  that  German 
working  men  are  accustomed  to  flats,  and  do  not  object  to 
them  as  Englishmen  fortunately  do.  He  also  informs  me 
that  this  close  high  building  has  caused  German  town- 
planners  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  evil,  and  introduce 
into  their  Town  Planning  regulations,  powers  to  grade 
districts,  and  restrict  the  number  of  houses  per  acre,  with  a 
view  to  introducing  the  English  system  of  self-contained 
houses,  and  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  light  and  air. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  a  general  statement  of  the  tendency 
of  this  nation  as  a  whole.  Results  will  vary  according  to 
locality  and  administration. 

11.  Some  people  tell  us  that  English  Local  Authorities 
already  have  all  the  powers  required  to  enable  them  to 
regulate  the  building  developments  in  their  districts,  and  to 
encourage  the  provision  of  garden  suburbs. 

Hull’s  experience,  related  in  Chapter  VI.,  entirely 
negatives  this  contention ;  but  in  any  case  they  can  only 
exercise  these  powers  by  special  permission  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  This  is,  at  best,  a  cumbrous  and 
lengthy  process,  and  not  suitable  for  general  application. 

Despatch  must  be  the  watchword  if  we  are  to  be  in  time 
to  save  our  suburbs  from  further  destruction,  now  that  new 
tramways  and  new  railways  are  continually  being  laid  down. 
For  this  reason  Town  Planning  requires  more  driving  force 
behind  it.  An  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
every  alteration  of  bye-laws  is  not  enough.  We  want 
legislation  to  put  upon  Local  Authorities  the  onus  of  Town 
Planning. 
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be,  better  educated.  They  must  first  meet  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  their  position.  I  have  always  found  that  it  is 
those  landlords  who  treat  their  tenants  badly  who  complain 
most  about  them.  For  instance,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
many  times  have  I  heard  landlords  who  had  refused  to 
ptovide  proper  sanitary  convenience  and  washing  accommo¬ 
dation  call  their  tenants  “  dirty  pigs.” 

Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  shown  by  the  splendid  work  she  has 
done  in  London,  that  landlords  who  recognise  their  respon¬ 
sibilities,  do  in  the  long  run,  benefit  financially  from  their 
consideration  for  others.  The  owners  of  property  managed 
by  Miss  Hill  always  get  a  steady  4  per  cent,  and  sometimes 
5  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  which  to  my  mind  is  far 
better  business  than  to  get  20  or  30  per  cent,  for  a  few 
years  followed  by  a  closing  or  demolition  order.  Miss 
Hill  gives  her  tenants  a  direct  personal  interest  in 
taking  care  of  their  homes.  A  certain  sum  is  set  aside  each 
year  for  repairs,  and  if  less  than  this  amount  is  required  to 
be  spent,  then  the  tenant  gets  the  benefit  in  some  tangible 
form,  such  as  some  household  necessity  or  treasure  on  which 
he  has  set  his  heart.  By  this  means,  and  in  many  other 
sympathetic  ways  which  I  have  described  at  considerable 
length  in  ‘‘A  Housing  Policy,”  Miss  Hill  makes  the 
interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  identical  with  immense 
advantage  to  both.  Miss  Hill’s  wonderful  success,  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
recognises  what  so  many  fail  to  see,  viz  : — that  the 
Housing  question  is  very  largely  a  personal  question, 
and  cannot  be  successfully  dealt  with  in  the  wholesale 
fashion  which  is  the  only  way  possible  when  Local 
Authorities  insist  upon  themselves  building  the  actual 
houses  required,  instead  of  being  content,  and  wisely  con¬ 
tent,  to  encourage  others  to  build  houses  on  proper  lines, 
keeping  themselves  free  to  supervise  and  control  what  is 
done,  which  is  after  all  their  first  and  most  important 
function. 

The  duty  of  Local  Authorities  is  to  lay  down  the  main 
policy,  giving  all  their  energies  to  encouraging  others  to 
carry  out  details  and  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  see  that 
what  is  done  is  well  done.  Experience  shows  this  work  is 
better  done  by  individuals,  provided  always  that  the  Local 
Authority  supervises  it  with  courage  and  discretion. 

The  successful  solution  of  the  Housing  problem  depends 
more  than  anything  else  upon  the  relationship  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Miss  Hill,  as  landlord,  or  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  landlord,  treats  her  tenants  as  human  beings,  and 
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not  as  mere  rent  producing  animals.  Her  sympathy  and 
practical  common  sense  are  more  successful  than  Police 
Court  summonses,  and  lead  the  tenants  into  taking  care  of 
their  houses,  with  the  result  that  her  tenants  enjoy  compara¬ 
tive  comfort,  and  the  landlord  gets  better  permanent  returns 
on  his  investment,  than  is  the  case  under  the  usual 
thoughtless,  heartless  system. 

Miss  Hill  was  one  of  the  first  Housing  reformers  to  draw 
attention  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  policy  of  Municipal 
House-building,  but  her  opinions  have  been  fully  justified  by 
results.  Her  principles  are  patience  and  caution,  and  above 
all  help  the  people  to  help  themselves  instead  of  attempting 
to  be  a  “ deus  ex  machina ,”  and  do  everything  for  the  people 
without  calling  upon  them  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 
It  is  often  very  difficult  to  refrain  from  rushing  in  and  trying 
to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  misery  we  see,  but  bitter 
experience  teaches  the  hopelessness  of  this  policy. 

It  is  very  hard  to  stand  by  and  wait  until  improvement  is 
gradually  evolved  after  one  has  done  as  much  as  one  can  do 
without  the  risk  of  destroying  character.  It  is  extremely 
anxious  work  for  public  men  who  are  convinced  that  the  only 
permanently  successful  policy  for  them  is  to  follow  Miss 
Hill's  example  and  be  content  to  hasten  slowly. 

A  public  man  has  to  justify  his  position  by  some  piece  of 
work  that  all  can  see  and  understand,  or  it  will  go  hard  with 
him  at  his  re-election. 

Those  who  reject  Municipal  House-building  and  adopt 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1S90, 
for  the  removal  of  existing  evils  will  probably  have  to  go 
through  some  such  experience;  but  if  they  persevere,  they 
will  enjoy  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  done  something 
really  useful. 

Miss  Hill's  principies  of  patience,  caution,  and  self-help, 
have  undoubtedly  succeeded  where  the  attempt  to  do  every¬ 
thing  at  once  has  utterly  failed.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
inspect  the  London  Count}-  Council’s  barracks,  and  then 
Miss  Hill’s  happy  homes,  in  order  to  see  that  she  has 
succeeded  where  the  slapdash  municipal  house-builder,  who 
sets  to  work  without  first  thinking  out  general  principles, 
has  utterlv  failed. 

M  iss  Hill  has  stuck  to  sound  business  principles  and  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,  and  the  great  development  of  her  work  is  the 
best  testimony  to  her  success.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  are  large  property-owners  in  London,  and  as  they 
are  in  the  position  of  Trustees  they  cannot  deal  with  their 
property  on  philanthropic  lines ;  they  have  to  do  the  best 
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they  can  for  their  trust.  The  management  of  their  property 
is  committed  to  Messrs.  Clutton  (their  agents  and  receivers), 
but  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  the  actual 
supervision  and  collection  of  the  rents  has  been  delegated  to 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  other  ladies  trained  by  her  to  deal  with 
this  class  of  property.  Miss  Hill’s  ladies  collect  the  rents, 
select  the  tenants,  order  the  necessary  repairs,  keep  order 
and  provide  aganst  the  abuse  of  privileges  and  just  rights 
among  the  tenants.  The  average  return  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  is  about  4  per  cent. 

The  results  of  this  arrangement  were  so  satisfactory  that 
in  1903,  when  the  lease  of  their  Walworth  estate,  comprising 
twenty-two  acres  and  entirely  covered  by  small  houses  and 
shops,  fell  in,  the  management  was  handed  over  to  Miss 
Hill,  who  put  it  under  Miss  Lumsden,  retaining  for  herself 
an  advisory  position.  The  houses  were  not  so  constructed  or 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  could  be  permanently  retained 
as  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
neighbourhood  was  one  in  which,  owing  to  the  industries 
carried  on  within  it  and  the  proximity  of  a  tram  route,  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  workmen’s  dwellings,  and  a  great 
shortage  would  have  been  created  if  the  houses  had  been  done 
away  with.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Commissioners 
determined  themselves  to  build  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
estate,  cottages,  cottage  flats,  and  three-storeyed  tenement 
houses,  similar  to  the  buildings  already  erected  by  them  in 
other  parts  of  London.  About  ^200,000  was  spent,  and  rents 
were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  4  per  cent,  return.  Just  over 
one  acre  has  been  given  up  as  an  open  space  in  the  midst  of 
the  dwellings,  and  four  drink  licenses  have  been  suppressed. 
A  site  has  been  leased  to  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley,  on 
which  she  has  built  a  club  for  working  girls.  In  the 
cottage  flats  are  two  quite  distinct  three-roomed  cottages 
with  sculleries  and  separate  entrances  and  yards,  making 
use  of  the  same  site,  foundations  and  roof,  and  little 
gardens  have  been  provided  in  most  of  the  yards.  The 
tenants  were  of  the  poorest  class. 

Miss  Hill  and  her  ladies  took  the  matter  in  hand  on 
October  5th,  1903,  and  succeeded  during  the  first  fortnight 
in  persuading  every  tenant,  except  one,  who  was  a  regular 
scamp,  to  pay  their  rents  without  any  legal  process.  “  They 
collected  some  ^250,  most  of  it  in  silver,  and  got  it  safely  to 
the  bank.  Then  came  the  question  of  repairs ;  there  were 
written  in  the  first  few  weeks  1,000  orders  for  these, 
although,  as  the  whole  area  was  to  be  re-built,  they  were 
only  doing  really  urgent  repairs  and  no  substantial  ones.” 
Very  little  time  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  reconstruc- 
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tion  of  the  whole  area  was  undertaken  on  lines  already  partly 
described.  Four  new  wide  streets  were  substituted  for  three 
narrow  streets,  but  the  clearing  of  old  houses  was  done 
gradually,  so  as  not  to  displace  all  the  old  tenants  until  some 
of  the  new  houses  were  ready  for  them. 

In  planning  the  new  cottages  and  tenements,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  given  a  large  allowance  of  light  and  air 
between  the  buildings ;  none  are  more  than  three  storeys 
high,  and  all  have  yards  at  the  back,  which  serve  as  a  drying 
ground  for  the  washing,  and  give  the  children  room  to  play. 

In  the  interior  of  the  houses  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
enable  a  working-class  family  to  live  healthily,  tidily,  and  in 
comfort.  All  the  rooms  are  light  and  have  large  windows, 
which  open  both  at  top  and  bottom.  The  accompanying 
photographs  are  more  eloquent  than  any  words  could  be  of 
the  marvellous  transformation  that  has  been  effected  in  three 
short  years  by  the  thoughtful,  careful,  persistent  attention  to 
all  the  little  details  that  go  to  make  a  healthy  happy  home. 

Miss  Hill’s  idea  of  employing  ladies  to  collect  the  rents  is 
so  simple  and  so  natural,  that  one  wonders  why  it  has  not 
been  copied  all  over  England.  It  is,  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 
the  wife  who  is  given  the  money  to  pay  the  rent ;  and  if 
women  pay  the  rent,  why  should  not  women  collect  it  ?  A 
woman  has  so  much  more  sympathy,  and  therefore  can  do 
so  much  more  with  the  housewife  than  a  mere  man,  who 
knows  nothing  about  all  the  little  details  and  difficulties  of 
housekeeping.  House  agents  have  often  told  me  that  this 
class  of  property  is  a  great  nuisance  to  look  after,  and  hardly 
repays  their  trouble.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  some 
of  them  do  not  copy  the  example  set  by  Messrs.  Clutton. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  information  on  this  subject  can 
obtain  “  A  Housing  Policy”  from  Messrs.  Cornish  Bros., 
New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Hill’s  principles  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  method 
for  surmounting  the  difficulties  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  removing  existing  slums  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
permanently  satisfactory  and  successful.  The  same  general 
principles  have  been  applied  by  the  Corporation  of  Stuttgart. 

Their  method  may  be  shortly  described  as  the  application 
of  the  Elberfeld  system  to  the  Housing  question.  The 
Elberfeld  system  is  now  being  tried  in  England,  and  it  might 
be  advisable  to  include  a  system  of  Housing  inspection  to 
that  carried  on  under  the  Stuttgart  Housing  Bureau  by  100 
or  so  Voluntary  Housing  Inspectors. 

Poverty  is  largely  due  to  bad  housing.  Put  an  applicant 
for  relief  under  better  housing  conditions,  and  his  health  will 
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in  most  cases  much  improve,  enabling  him  to  earn  more  and 
taking  him  off  the  hands  of  the  charitable.  Housing 
inspection  goes  deeper  down  than  the  doles  of  charity. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  Stuttgart  Housing  Bureau 
system  is  that  we  get  a  complete  register  of  all  houses  and 
their  condition.  An  active  Housing  Reform  Association 
might  perhaps  undertake  this  work  instead  of  a  Mutual  Aid 
Society. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  official  book  of  the  Stuttgart 
Housing  Bureau  (Das  Stuttgarter  Wohnungsamt)  will,  I 
hope,  prove  interesting  and  suggestive.  Those  who  would 
like  to  study  the  subject  more  thoroughly  can  obtain  full 
information  by  writing  to  the  Oberbuergermeister,  Stuttgart, 
Wurtemberg,  Germany. 

Extracts  from  “The  Stuttgart  Housing  Bureau.” 

“  It  is  not  sufficient  to  build  good  houses  and  thoroughly 
repair  old  ones.  It  is  equally  important  to  see  that  good 
houses  are  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  they  shall  be  properly 
used.  This  has  been  recognised  in  Wurtemberg,  of  which 
Stuttgart  is  the  capital,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  and 
a  regulation  has  been  passed  that  in  all  municipalities,  as 
well  as  in  other  communities  which  have  more  than  3,000 
inhabitants,  there  shall  be  instituted  a  special  inspection 
under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Authorities  of  dwelling 
houses  of  the  following  description. 

1.  “  All  houses  consisting  of  three  or  less  living  rooms. 

2.  “  All  houses  in  which  persons  pay  for  sleeping 
accommodation  (lodging  houses). 

3.  “  All  rooms  affording  lodging  to  workmen,  apprentices 
and  messengers,  etc.,  etc. 

“The  whole  problem  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  not  a  task 
of  a  day.  The  sanitation  of  all  houses  down  to  those  of  the 
poorest  type  cannot  be  easily  and  quickly  accomplished.  We 
shall  have  to  make  many  trials  and  study  the  matter 
carefully  ;  we  must  stop  often  and  look  back  upon  the  work 
done  in  order  the  better  to  direct  the  forces  for  future  work. 

“  The  duties  of  the  Stuttgart  Housing  Bureau  are  : — 

1.  “  To  keep  in  evidence  by  a  continuous  collection  of 
statistics,  the  state  of  the  house  market,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  steps  may  be  taken  for  further  public  measures 
with  regard  to  house  accommodation. 

2.  “  To  take  preventive  measures  against  unwholesome 
dwellings,  especially  in  so  far  as  this  is  caused  by  over¬ 
crowding,  by  a  regular  system  of  house  inspection. 

3.  “  To  publish  a  House  Directory  for  general  use. 
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“This  should  be  printed  free  of  charge  in  the  Gazette. 
The  Gazette  itself  is  to  be  accessible,  at  numerous  depbts  in 
the  town,  to  every  responsible  person  in  Stuttgart. 

“  This  House  Directory  is  compiled  from  information 
gathered  by  means  of  forms,  on  the  one  hand  concerning 
those  houses  which  are  actually  let,  and  on  the  other  hand 
those  which  are  “to  let.”  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
organisation  to  use  the  information  thus  gained  as  its  needs 
and  development  require. 

“  The  organisation  consists  of  two  municipal  officials, 
who  collect  and  collate  the  information  from  which  are 
compiled  the  necessary  records.  These  officials  are  fed  by 
120  voluntary  inspectors,  who  are  elected  by  their  fellow 
citizens  or  appointed  by  the  Towm  Council  as  a  recognition 
of  public  spirit,  and  a  Housing  Inspectorship  is  considered 
an  honourable  position.  The  overlooking  of  the  small  house 
property  in  the  town  is  distributed  amongst  these  Inspectors, 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  what  is  happening  with  regard 
to  every  house  under  their  care.  When  a  house  is  to  let 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  notify  the  Housing  Bureau, 
and  the  following  form  is  sent  to  him  to  fill  up  within  eight 
days  of  the  house  becoming  void.  Newly  built  houses 
when  ready  to  live  in  must  be  notified  in  the  same  way. 

“  The  materials  collected  by  this  organisation  make  it  easy 
to  complete  a  House  Directory.  Lists  can  be  made  out,  and 
made  public  in  a  convenient  form,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  supply  of  houses  to  let,  with  the  number 
of  rooms,  locality,  and  rent  of  each. 

“  Every  person  who  has  succeeded  in  letting  a  house  shall 
give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  Housing  Department  by  means 
of  a  special  form — Schedule  B — to  be  filled  up  within  three 
days  of  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  with  the  incoming 
tenant. 

“  Refusal  to  comply  with  these  regulations  as  to  notifica¬ 
tion  is  punishable  by  a  fine. 

“  Upon  the  receipt  of  each  card  it  is  examined  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  filled  up,  and  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
the  number  or  letter  is  written  (i,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  a,  b,  c), 
according  to  the  class  to  which  the  house  belongs.  This 
mark  is  used  so  that  a  house  may  be  rapidly  placed  in  its 
proper  class,  and  in  its  proper  alphabetical  order  according 
to  street  (number  of  house  and  storeys),  as  also  to  prevent 
confusion  of  the  different  kinds  of  houses. 

“  The  House  Directory  is  made  up  from  these  cards.  For 
each  kind  of  house  is  a  special  setting  which  clearly  indicates 
by  means  of  distinctive  size  and  colour  to  which  class  it 
belongs.  Altogether  ten  settings  are  prepared,  and  cards 
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for  the  houses  with  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  more  rooms — 
size  as  well  as  number  of  rooms  increasing — and  cards 
for  the  houses  with  workrooms,  sub-divisions  a,  b,  c, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  size  and  other 
characteristics. 

“  The  cards  (Schedule  A  and  B),  and  the  detailed 
descriptions  received  each  day,  are  prepared  for  printing  in 
the  Directory,  and  also  for  publication  in  the  Gazette. 

“  These  cards  are  kept  in  print  until  the  houses  indicated 
are  notified  as  tenanted,  or  until  such  advertisement  is 
discontinued  by  the  special  wish  of  the  house-owner. 

“  The  manuscript  made  up  every  day  for  the  House 
Directory,  containing  the  latest  information  concerning 
houses  to  let,  is  so  made  up  that  the  cards  of  those  houses 
which  have  been  taken  are  removed  and  the  new  cards 
showing  houses  to  be  let  are  registered. 

“  The  management  of  the  Directory,  and  especially  the 
collating  of  the  bundles  of  cards,  require  the  greatest 
punctuality,  seeing  that  every  little  mistake  in  the  lists  may 
cause  some  inconvenience  both  to  the  house-owner  and  to  the 
tenant,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  former  will  at  once 
claim  compensation  for  loss  incurred.  With  regard  to  this, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  material  for  printing  checks  itself, 
in  so  far  as  the  size  and  colour  of  the  separate  cards  excludes 
the  insertion  of  a  card  into  another  category  than  that  to 
which  it  properly  belongs. 

“  It  may  be  added  too,  that  the  organisation  of  this  special 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  Housing  Department,  as  it  was  at 
first  constituted — before  the  opening  of  the  Housing  Depart¬ 
ment— has  so  well  borne  out  expectations  that  there  has  not 
been  found  necessary  the  slightest  alteration,  and  the  whole 
of  the  duties  have  been  successfully  done  by  two  officials. 

“  It  has  then  to  be  decided  -which  houses  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Voluntary  Housing  Inspectors  to  inspect  with  a  view  to 
their  reporting  what  repairs,  if  any,  are  necessary,  and  which 
houses  need  not  be  visited. 

“  The  notification  of  the  houses,  with  particulars  as  to 
size  and  kind,  according  to  form  Schedule  A,  enables  the 
Department  to  distinguish  at  once  and  set  apart  a  number 
of  houses  in  which  inspection  is  unnecessary.  It  does  not 
enter  the  mind  of  anyone  to  send  an  Inspector  to  a  house 
in  which  it  has  been  notified,  for  instance,  that  there  are  five 
rooms  with  two  in  family  and  one  servant.  The  method  of 
notification  explained  above  diminishes  materially  the 
number  of  houses  which  are  to  be  personally  inspected,  and 
so  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour. 

“With  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  House  Inspection, 
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the  Local  Authorities  have  to  provide  that  all  these  dwellings 
apartments,  and  rooms  coming  under  inspection  should  be 
visited  as  often  as  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case 
necessitated,  and  at  least  once  every  two  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  and  preventing  all  sources  of  danger  to 
life,  health,  or  morals. 

“Should  the  Local  Authority  be  convinced  of  the 
continuous  proper  use  of  certain  houses,  rooms  or  sleeping 
apartments,  upon  the  evidence  obtained  by  visiting  and  by 
forms  filled  up  for  its  guidance,  it  can  from  time  to  time 
forego  the  inspection  of  such  houses,  etc. 

“If  the  work  is  to  be  really  adequate,  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  labour  and  money,  there  must  be  a  good 
intelligence  department,  to  discover  overcrowding  and  point 
out  where  action  may  usefully  be  taken. 

“  This  end  will  be  the  more  easily  attained  if  the  house¬ 
owner  is  called  upon  to  indicate  the  letting  of  a  house  on  a 
special  form  upon  which  he  must  show  how  many  persons 
the  tenant  will  bring  into  the  dwelling,  and  what  these 
people  are,  whether  relations  or  sub-tenants. 

“  The  citizen  inspector  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  official 
Police*  Inspector,  on  account  of  the  higher  respect  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  public,  the  better  understanding  of 
the  social  importance  of  his  office,  and  the  quieter  and  less 
assuming  manner  in  which  he  carries  out  his  duties. 

“  If  the  Voluntary  Inspector’s  report  upon  the  condition 
of  a  house  is  satisfactory,  the  matter  drops.  If,  however, 
the  information  in  his  report  discloses  undoubted  unhygienic 
conditions  in  the  house,  and  the  owner  does  not  yield  to 
friendly  persuasion,  the  Corporation  Housing  Committee 
has  to  take  up  the  matter. 

“  The  Duties  of  the  Housing  Inspectors. 

1.  “  The  House  Inspectors  are  assistants  appointed  by  the 
Town  Authorities  for  the  supervision  of  houses  under  the 
control  of  the  Housing  Department.  Their  duty  is  to  inspect 
the  houses  themselves  as  buildings,  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used  by  the  tenants,  according  to  the 
following  instructions,  with  the  object  of  the  prevention  of 
conditions  harmful  to  health,  life,  or  morals. 

2.  “  For  this  purpose  a  certain  number  of  houses  are 
apportioned  to  each  Inspector  as  his  district,  in  which  he  or 
his  representative  exclusively  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Authorities.  His  authority  to  do  this  work  is  borne  out 
by  a  card  given  to  him  by  the  Housing  Department. 

*  Foreign  policemen  are,  generally  speaking,  more  dictatorial  than 
English  policemen. 
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3.  “  Inspection  is  carried  out  partly  as  a  continuous  duty 
and  partly  by  special  order  of  the  Department. 

4.  “The  standing  duties  of  the  Housing  Inspector 
include  : — 

(a)  All  rented  houses  of  three  or  less  living  rooms. 

( b )  All  houses  in  which  lodgers  are  taken  for  profit. 

(c)  All  rooms  set  apart  for  workpeople  who  are 
strangers  to  the  family. 

( d )  All  sleeping  apartments  in  houses  or  employers  of 
labour  as  business  assistants,  pupils  and  servants. 

“  Such  inspection  is  to  be  made  at  every  change  of 
tenancy,  and  should  be  made  at  least  once  a  year. 

5.  “  Following  upon  the  special  order  of  the  Housing 
Department,  the  Inspector  is  to  visit  and  report  upon  any 
house  which  may  be  indicated  to  him  by  a  special  instruction. 

6.  “  The  inspection  is  to  be  made  during  the  day  time, 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  and  these  visits 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

“  By  showing  his  card  of  authority  the  Inspector  can 
obtain  entry  to  any  rooms  in  his  district. 

“  The  Inspectors  shall  have  right  of  entry  to  all  rooms 
coming  under  their  control.  The  inspection  of  a  house, 
room,  or  bedroom,  always  includes  right  of  entry  to 
neighbouring  rooms  appertaining  to  them. 

“The  Inspectors  should  give  notice  on  entering  strange 
houses,  and  should,  without  invitation,  declare  themselves 
and  their  business,  and  the  inspection  should  take  place  at 
such  time  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all  inconvenience  to  the 
occupiers,  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided. 

“This  regulation  afforded  immense  assistance  to  the 
formation  of  a  Housing  Department. 

“  The  Inspector  is  empowered  to  obtain  by  inquiry  of  the 
house-owner  or  his  representative,  of  the  tenant,  of  the 
employer  of  labour,  or  of  the  head  of  a  household,  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  house  or  room ;  he  may  require 
names,  calling  or  profession,  sex  or  age,  as  well  as  any 
other  particulars  so  far  as  such  particulars  may  be  necessary 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

7.  “  When  houses,  rooms,  or  lodgings,  are  inspected,  and 
found  to  be  satisfactory,  detailed  particulars  need  not  be  sent 
in  to  the  Department  at  once.  But  the  Inspector  should 
keep  an  account  of  all  such  inspections,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  these  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Housing  Department, 
on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

8.  “  Concerning  those  dwellings,  with  regard  to  which 
circumstances  have  arisen  for  special  treatment,  the  House 
Inspector  shall  make  a  report  upon  special  forms  supplied 
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for  the  purpose.  These  reports  should  be  kept  separate, 
each  dealing  with  its  own  class,  and  should  contain  also  a 
short  general  statement  by  the  House  Inspector,  with  a 
recommendation  as  to  what  extent,  in  his  opinion,  the  aid 
of  the  sanitary  authority  could  be  utilised. 

“  Concerning  this  matter,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
according  to  the  general  instructions,  great  care  must  be 
taken  where  the  immediate  enforcing  of  the  regulations 
might  cause  an  undue  amount  of  hardship  and  friction. 

9.  “  The  Housing  Department  will  first  subject  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Inspector  to  examination  in  the  light  of 
the  standing  instructions,  and  also,  if  necessary,  take  the 
advice  of  the  Medical  Officer  and,  so  far  as  matters  of 
construction  are  concerned,  of  building  experts,  before 
dealing  with  the  case. 

“  In  simpler  cases,  the  Housing  Department  having  come 
to  a  decision  as  to  what  is  to  be  demanded  will  return  the 
recommendation,  together  with  the  necessary  orders,  to  the 
Inspector,  who  will  first  try  to  have  the  undesirable  condi¬ 
tions  altered,  by  means  of  explanation  and  advice  to  the 
persons  interested,  and  then  to  the  Department. 

10.  “  Should  the  Inspector  meet  with  any  resistance  on  his 
visit,  he  shall  report  this  to  the  Department,  who  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  its  removal,  or  will  empower  the 
inspection  to  be  made  by  the  Police  authorities. 

“  The  matter  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  when  the 
complaint  affects  construction,  such  as  dampness  or  insuf¬ 
ficient  ventilation,  which  can  easily  be  remedied. 

“  But  cases  of  overcrowding  will  always  be  of  a  more 
complicated  and  difficult  character. 

“  The  Inspector  duly  reports  to  the  Housing  Department 
in  as  forbearing  a  manner  as  possible,  families  are  then 
approached  with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to  remove  to  more 
commodious  houses,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Directory, 
with  its  details  as  regards  sizes  and  prices  of  houses,  is  most 
valuable.  Without  the  aid  of  the  information  therein 
contained  only  negative  results  would  be  arrived  at.  With 
this  information,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
roomier  house  for  overcrowded  families  at  no  higher,  or  very 
little  higher  rent  than  that  already  being  paid.  If  on  account 
of  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  housing  accommodation  this  is 
impossible,  and  many  cases  had  to  be  registered,  the  matter 
would  then  be  brought  to  the  public  notice,  and  remedies 
would  be  considered. 

“  Another  case  is  when  overcrowding  is  a  result  of  the 
taking  in  of  lodgers  for  profit.  It  may  reasonably  be 
required  that  this  should  be  done  without  injury  to  health. 
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In  such  cases,  the  Department,  while  acting  with  due 
circumspection,  will  nevertheless  proceed  with  all  energy  to 
have  the  regulations  obeyed. 

“It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  patience  and  prudence 
are  essential  to  success  in  this  work,  and  the  Inspectors 
are  advised  to  do  a  little  well,  rather  than  attempt  too 
much  at  once. 

“  Cost  of  the  Work. — Every  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
unnecessary  expenditure,  with  the  result  that  the  annual  cost 
of  house  inspection,  House  Directory,  etc.,  is  only  £ 500  for 
a  population  of  200,000.  Special  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  Stuttgart  the  town  has  been  put  to  no 
expense  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  House 
Directory,  by  reason  of  the  special  arrangement  made  with 
the  leading  local  paper,  which  prints  it.  Elsewhere  the 
Directory  is  printed  at  the  public  expense. 

“  House-owners  of  Stuttgart,  save  a  sum  of  at  least 
£5,000  by  reason  of  their  freedom  from  intermediaries  and 
advertisement.  And  yet  greater  is  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  whole  of  the  tenants,  for  they  have  only  to  take  one 
glance  down  the  list  in  the  House  Directory  to  know  all 
particulars  of  houses  to  let.  This  advantage,  partly  direct 
and  partly  indirect,  is  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Housing 
Bureau,  and  would  quite  justify  a  much  larger  public 
expenditure,  especially  for  the  centralisation  of  the 
statistics  concerning  houses. 

“  Advantages  obtained.— The  immense  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  an  organisation  of  this  sort  will  be  apparent 
to  everyone  who  has  had  practical  experience  of  slum 
reform.  The  Local  Authority  is  supplied  with  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  condition  of  all  house-property  in  its  district; 
and  can  deal  with  it  comprehensively  and  systematically.  It 
is  then  no  use  for  well  meaning  but  careless  agitators  to 
declare  there  is  a  house  famine  when  there  are  plenty  of 
empty  houses.  The  House  Directory  gives  immediate  and 
definite  information.  It  thereby  obviates  excessive  competi¬ 
tion,  which  at  present  is  often  unnecessary,  and  in  the  case 
of  municipal  enterprise  rate-aided. 

“  With  these  great  advantages  conferred  by  the  Housing 
Bureau  on  both  landlord  and  tenant,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  opposition  which  at  first  existed  to  this  system  has 
entirely  died  down,  and  it  is  generally  appreciated.  House¬ 
owners  and  house  agents  find  that  they  can  earn  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than  before,  and  tenants  find  it  much  easier 
to  satisfy  their  needs.  Repairs  are  done  systematically. 

“  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Housing 
Inspector  is  to  arbitrate  between  landlord  and  tenant.  He 
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must  be  absolutely  impartial  in  apportioning  blame  for 
insanitary  conditions,  and  must  advise  the  Housing  Bureau 
accordingly. 

“  But  he  has  also  opportunities  of  bringing  landlords  and 
tenants  into  closer  touch  with  each  other  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.  An  Inspector  should  aim  at  practising 
the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  not  introduce  the  fortiter  in  re, 
except  as  a  last  resort. 

“  In  Mannheim,  the  question  recently  arose  as  to  the 
building  of  artisan  dwellings.  In  order  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  get  out  statistics  of  house-property. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  result  showed  that  there 
were  about  1,400  small  houses  wanting  tenants.  This 
showed  that  no  more  houses  need  be  built.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  means  of  the  Directory,  it  becomes  evident  that 
there  is  not  only  a  deficiency  of  small  dwellings,  but  a 
deficiency  of  such  small  houses  as  are  within  the  means  of 
those  interested,  it  is  not  improbable  that  private  builders 
may  take  the  matter  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earlier 
Directories  of  the  Town  Council  have  caused  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  houses  with  few  rooms.  Possibly  now 
contractors  will  also  be  found  who  will  place  reasonable 
hygienic  conditions  before  cheapness  and  bare  necessity,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  the  authorities  meet  them  with  appro¬ 
priate  building  regulations.  It  is  not  by  any  means  clear 
that  hygienic  building  is  necessarily  costly. 

“  Should  private  building  enterprise  refuse  to  take  the 
matter  up,  then  a  wider  scope  would  be  left  for  building 
societies  and  unions,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  what  is  required, 
then  of  course  the  Local  Authority  would  have  to  consider 
the  matter. 


“ Housing  statistics. — This  is  a  typical  daily  summary  of 
houses  to  let : — 
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“  In  addition  to  this  daily  publication,  there  is  prepared 
every  month  from  the  information  given  upon  the  cards 
(Schedules  A  and  B)  a  special  summary  of  information  which 
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is  published  in  the  Town  Gazette.  These  particulars  include 
the  following  : — 

A.  — A  review  of  the  variations  in  the  Housing  market. 

B.  — The  rents,  situation,  and  duration  of  vacancies  in 

houses  notified  during  the  month. 

(1)  Average  rents  of  houses  of  each  kind. 

(2)  Division  of  houses  into  classes  according  to 
rental. 

(3)  Location  of  houses  according  to  town  districts  and 
floors. 

(4)  Number  of  vacant  houses,  duration  of  vacancy, 
etc. 

“ House  letting. — In  Stuttgart,  partly  voluntary,  and  partly 
according  to  instructions  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  following  regulations  are  laid  down  : — 

(a)  A  monthly  record  of  the  new  buildings,  and 
buildings  in  course  of  re-construction  for  the  building 
department  shall  be  issued,  having  special  reference  to 
the  effect  upon  dwellings. 

( b )  A  quarterly  record  shall  be  issued  of  buildings 
commenced. 

(c)  A  yearly  record  shall  be  published  of  buildings 
approved  for  completion  or  for  reconstruction. 

( d )  A  quarterly  record  shall  be  prepared  of  all  void 
houses. 

“  It  is  already  determined  to  extend  the  House  Directory 
to  the  noting  of  such  workrooms  as  are  not  in  connection 
with  houses.  This  function  of  the  Directory  will  be  hailed 
with  joy  by  those  handworkers  in  a  small  way,  who,  as 
experience  teaches,  often  have  to  seek  for  weeks  together  for 
such  accommodation  as  they  require.  Later,  we  may  hope 
for  a  systematically  arranged  Directory  for  single  rooms  and 
sleeping  apartments,  for  by  this  means  alone  shall  we  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  how  far  common  lodging-houses 
after  the  English  pattern  are  also  necessary  here. 

“  At  the  special  request  of  the  house-owner,  his  house 
does  not  appear  in  the  advertisement  column  of  the  Gazette, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  the  right  of  making  this  request  is 
exercised.  The  ratio  of  the  houses  not  appearing  in  the 
Directory  to  those  appearing  is  as  1  to  25.  If  desired  the 
rent  may  be  omitted  from  the  list. 

“  By  means  described  in  this  official  book,  it  is  sought  to 
remove  conditions  inimical  to  health  and  morals,  and  so  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  public  authority  must  collect  such 
a  body  of  specific  practical  knowledge  and  experience  that  it 
may  act  as  the  appointed  judicial  and  advising  body  dealing 
with  all  questions  which  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to 
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housing  conditions.  The  Department  will,  for  instance,  be 
consulted  before  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  and  tram 
routes,  but  especially  will  its  deliberations  be  sought  for 
final  decisions  concerning  statutes  for  public  buildings  or  for 
town  extension  schemes,  so  that  not  only  technical  and 
artistic  details,  but  also  hygienic  and  social  matters,  should 
have  their  full  share  of  consideration.” 

These  quotations  of  what  has  been  done,  and  done 
successfully  in  Germany,  have  not  been  given  with  any  idea 
that  the  system  described  should  be  transplanted  wholesale 
into  this  country.  It  is  meant  as  a  stimulant  to  our  energies, 
but  is  not  intended  as  advocating  slavish  imitation. 
“  Different  countries,  different  customs,”  is  absolutely  true, 
but  the  underlying  idea  of  this  Stuttgart  system  is 
undoubtedly  sound.  It  is  most  certainly  capable  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  England,  and  may  show  us  how  to  organise  a 
similar  system  here. 

The  extracts  given  are  somewhat  lengthy,  because  the 
main  points  dealt  with,  viz.  : — the  “  keeping  of  houses  ” 
both  by  landlords  and  tenants,  though  matters  of  detail,  are 
yet  of  paramount  importance  in  the  Housing  problem. 

Satisfactory  house  maintenance  depends  primarily  upon  a 
good  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant.  There 
are,  of  course,  matters  of  detail  on  which  the  interests  of 
these  two  parties  are  opposed  to  each  other,  but  in  the  main 
it  really  pays  them  best  to  pull  together.  The  landlord  wants 
his  house  to  last  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  tenant  wants 
his  house  to  be  comfortable  to  live  in.  I  have  already 
described  how  this  end  has  been  attained,  both  in  England 
and  Germany.  Success  depends  upon  unremitting  care  and 
attention  to  details,  but  the  achievement  is  worth  the  trouble 
involved. 

Co-partnership  in  Housing. 

In  regard  to  houses  yet  to  be  built,  the  simplest  and 
surest  way  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  to  provide  means  by  which  the  tenant  of  a  small  house 
can,  if  he  is  willing  (and  there  are  a  great  many  who  are 
willing),  gradually  acquire  the  value  of,  or  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  house  he  lives  in.  This  is  not  so  difficult 
a  task  as  the  maintenance  of  old  houses.  We  start  with 
a  clean  slate.  We  have  not  to  contend  with  the  results 
of  past  mistakes,  and  we  can  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others.  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  innumerable  ways 
by  which  a  man  with  small  means  is  enabled  to  build  a  house 
for  himself,  and  gradually  pay  for  it.  Building  societies, 
some  organised  both  by  working  men  and  capitalists,  have 
attempted  this  task,  and  while  some  have  achieved  a  certain 
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measure  of  success,  many  have  proved  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment.  One  aspect  of  these  failures,  that  is,  “  individual 
ownership,”  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter  of  this 
book ;  meanwhile  this  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  successes. 

Foremost  among  these  must  be  noted  the  Co-partnership 
Tenants  Housing  Council,  which  is  a  propagandist  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited  (6,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.C.),  which  is  a  business  organisation  for 
putting  into  practice  the  principle  of  co-partnership  in  house¬ 
building  and  house-ownership.  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P. , 
is  the  chairman  of  both  these  organisations. 

No  work  on  Housing  Reform  would  be  complete  without 
a  description  of  their  system  and  procedure. 

1.  The  first  step  is  to  secure  an  option  to  purchase  or 
lease  suitable  land  on  the  outskirts  of  an  industrial  centre, 
at  a  capital  value  of  ^'300  per  acre,  or  less  if  possible. 

2.  When  the  option  has  been  secured,  but  not  before,  a 
meeting  of  possible  members  of  the  future  society  is  called 
together,  and  details  are  fully  explained.  The  names  are 
then  taken  of  those  willing  to  join  the  society,  and  anxious 
to  get  healthy  houses  with  cheerful  surroundings,  which  they 
can  gradually  buy  by  small  monthly  payments.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  scheme  are  able  to  judge  whether  the  demand 
for  respectable  housing  accommodation  is  sufficient  to  justify 
them  in  proceeding  with  their  scheme. 

3.  The  land  on  which  an  option  has  been  secured  is  then 
planned  out  as  a  whole  in  accordance  with  the  hygienic, 
artistic,  and  economic  principles  of  Town  Planning,  as  far 
as  the  local  bye-laws  will  permit. 

4.  Rules  are  prepared  and  must  be  passed  by  the  Registrar 
of  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  before  the  prospectus 
is  issued.  A  prospectus  is  then  issued  explaining  the  objects 
of  the  society,  to  which  subscriptions  for  loan  stock  and  share 
capital  are  invited,  and  also  the  terms  on  which  share  capital 
and  loan  stock  will  be  issued. 

The  share  capital  is  raised  in  shares  of  £1  to  ^10  each, 
payable  in  full,  or  as  to  the  first  share  £ 2  to  £5  on  allotment, 
and  the  remainder  by  instalments  of  2s.  6d.  per  month.  Under 
the  rules  no  dividend  greater  than  5  per  cent,  may  be  paid. 
If  any  further  profit  is  made  it  will  be  applied  in  furthering 
the  objects  of  the  society,  and  in  payment  of  a  bonus  to 
those  tenants  of  the  society  who  are  also  shareholders.  No 
member  may  hold  more  than  twenty  ^?io  shares. 

The  building  up  of  capital  by  means  of  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  of  2s.  6d.  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  therefore  in 
order  to  get  to  work  at  once  on  building  the  houses  required, 
loan  stock  is  raised,  on  which  4  per  cent,  is  paid  from  the 
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date  of  receipt  of  the  money.  It  will  be  obvious  that  no 
interest  can  be  earned  until  the  houses  are  built  and  tenanted, 
but  the  societies  have  powers  to  pay  interest  on  loan  stock 
out  of  capital  for  the  usually  short  period  erection  takes,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  railway  company  is  allowed  to  pay 
interest  on  its  debentures  for  a  certain  fixed  period,  until 
their  line  is  in  working  order.  This  loan  stock  has  a  prior 
claim  to  shares  on  the  assets  of  the  society,  and  is  transferable 
only. 

The  houses  built  are  simple  but  substantial,  and  include 
proper  sanitary  and  other  arrangements.  It  is  not  considered 
fair,  as  some  landlords  suggest,  to  deny  the  tenants  proper 
accommodation  for  washing,  and  the  other  essentials  to 
clean  living,  and  then  condemn  the  tenants  for  being  dirty. 
Special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  surroundings,  which 
are  really  quite  as  important  as  the  houses  themselves.  In 
short,  the  houses  are  built  for  use,  and  not  merely  for  sale. 
They  are  let  at  ordinary  rents,  to  pay  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest  on  capital,  and  the  surplus  profits  (after  providing 
for  expenses,  repairs,  depreciation,  etc.),  are  divided  among 
the  tenant  members  in  proportion  to  the  rents  paid  by  them. 
Each  tenant  member’s  share  of  profits  is  credited  to  him 
in  shares  instead  of  being  paid  in  cash. 

i.  This  system  has  many  advantages  over  that  of  an 
ordinary  building  society.  In  the  latter  case  the  member 
makes  himself  liable  for  the  purchase  money,  and  if  he  leaves 
the  neighbourhood  the  house  may  be  a  burden  on  his  hands. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  working  man  living  in  his  own 
house,  has  to  face  a  heavy  loss  on  the  investment  of  his 
savings  when  he  has  to  choose  between  unemployment  and 
removal  to  a  neighbourhood  where  his  labour  is  in  demand. 
The  mobility  of  labour,  which  is  one  of  the  working  man’s 
most  valuable  assets,  is  seriously  interfered  with,  if  not 
destroyed.  Under  the  co-partnership  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mobility  of  labour  is  encouraged,  not  destroyed. 
When  a  member  leaves  the  neighbourhood,  the  society,  not 
the  tenant  shareholder,  possibly  has  a  house  on  its  hands. 
The  tenant  of  the  house  has  his  shares  in  the  society  equal 
in  value  to  the  value  of  his  house,  which  he  can,  if  he  likes, 
realise  without  any  loss,  or  if  he  leaves  his  savings  where 
they  are,  he  will  receive  his  interest  as  usual. 

So  far  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  in  this  system, 
and  from  what  I  know  of  the  management,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  expressing  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  one. 

The  system  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  the  details  of 
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administration  are  carefully  attended  to  by  experienced  men, 
whose  past  successes  are  their  best  testimonials. 

2.  Another  advantage  is  that  no  tenant  is  in  danger  of 
having  his  property  injured  by  the  careless  and  untidy  way 
in  which  his  neighbour’s  house  is  kept.  No  member  can 
say,  “This  house  is  mine.”  They  can  all  say,  “These 
houses  are  ours.”  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  public 
opinion  on  the  estate  is  far  too  strong  in  favour  of  cleanliness 
and  order  for  it  to  be  possible  that  any  tenant  should  neglect 
his  house  and  garden,  without  being  called  to  order  by  his 
partners.  This  sounds  like  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  We  already  send  people  to  prison  for  being 
drunk ;  why  should  not  firm  but  friendly  pressure  be  kept 
on  individuals  to  enjoy  the  benefits  that  they  have  secured 
by  co-operation  with  their  neighbours,  without  injuring  those 
who  have  helped  to  make  these  enjoyments  possible? 
Vexatious  interference  with  the  way  a  man  manages  his  own 
house  and  garden  would  be  stopped  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  neighbourhood  quite  as  quickly  as  the  neglect  and 
untidiness  that  injures  the  neighbours. 

3.  Everyone  ought  to  put  by  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
The  difficulty  that  confronts  working  men  and  others  with 
small  means,  is  to  find  an  investment  at  4  or  5  per  cent, 
that  is  safe  and  permanent.  Small  house-property  is  a 
very  favourite  and  very  sensible  investment  for  people  in 
this  position.  It  cannot  run  away,  but  unfortunately  the 
flimsy  structures  so  often  palmed  off  on  thrifty  but  unsus¬ 
pecting  poor  people,  have  a  habit  of  coming  to  pieces  very 
soon  after  they  are  built. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  builder  who  complained  of  people 
for  leaning  against  the  wall  he  had  built,  and  another  of 
the  draught  being  so  great  that  someone  had  to  sit  on  the 
table-cloth  in  order  to  prevent  it  being  blown  off  the  table. 
This  palming  off  of  rotten  property  on  the  thrifty  poor  is 
not  only  ruinous  to  the  health  of  the  people — it  is  also 
seriously  discouraging  to  national  thrift. 

The  co-partnership  societies  give  the  poorer  classes  an 
opportunity  of  gradually  acquiring  the  value  of  the  houses 
they  live  in  on  easy  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  guard  them 
against  all  risks. 

Many  other  advantages  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  without  which  the  gregarious 
instincts  of  human  beings  remain  unsatisfied.  Space  will 
not  admit  of  mention  being  made  of  all  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  tenant  members  of  these  societies ;  but  I 
hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  for  the  poorer  classes 
there  is  no  sounder  proposition  from  the  purely  business, 
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as  well  as  every  other  point  of  view,  than  Co-partnership 
Housing,  as  advocated  and  administered  by  Mr.  Henry 
Vivian. 

Capitalists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  provided  with  a  safe 
sound  4  per  cent,  investment. 

1.  The  greater  the  surplus  profits,  the  greater  the 
security  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on  capital. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant  members,  who  receive  the 
surplus  profits,  to  make  those  profits  as  large  as  possible  : — 

(a)  By  taking  care  of  the  property,  and  so  lessening 
the  expenditure  on  repairs ; 

( b )  By  helping  to  find  tenants  for  the  houses ; 

(c)  By  the  punctual  payment  of  rent. 

2.  The  share  capital  of  the  tenant  member  provides  a 
fund  upon  which  the  society  can,  if  necessary,  draw,  in 
order  to  pay  any  arrears  of  rent.  Loss  by  arrears  of  rent 
is  therefore  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  no  better  investment  than  well-built,  well-let, 
house-property,  and  the  very  fact  that  this  system  confers 
great  benefit  on  the  tenant  members,  ensures  an  exceptional 
security  to  the  loan-stock  holders. 

This  system  also  solves  the  question  of  “  unearned 
increment  ”  without  the  slightest  unfairness  to  any 
individual.  The  increased  security  caused  by  this  goes  to 
the  ordinary  shareholder  and  the  loan-stock  holder ;  but 
after  4  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  loan  stock,  and  5 
per  cent,  on  the  shares,  the  surplus  profits  due  to  unearned 
increment  go  as  they  should  do  to  the  tenant  members  of 
the  societies,  in  the  shape  of  increased  bonuses  on  their 
rentals. 

Each  society  is  managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
shareholders  on  the  lines  usually  adopted  by  industrial  and 
provident  societies.  Many  of  the  individual  societies  all 
over  the  country  are  now  joining  Co-partnership  Tenants 
Limited,  which  is  a  federation  of  branch  societies,  with 
headquarters  in  London.  There  are  many  details  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  that  can  be  far  better  carried  out  by 
a  central  body  like  this  for  the  provincial  societies,  than  by 
these  societies  for  themselves.  Official  business  with 
Government  offices  can  be  transacted  more  quickly  and 
cheaply;  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  caused  by  frequent 
journeys  to  London  being  avoided,  as  well  as  the  delay 
caused  by  inexperience  in  matters  of  this  sort. 

Materials  for  road-making,  house-building,  and  house¬ 
fitting  can  be  bought  in  very  large  quantities,  thereby 
considerably  reducing  the  purchase  price.  The  combined 
knowledge  and  experience  of  each  individual  society  is  all 
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collected  at  headquarters,  and  is  at  the  service  of  ail  the 
others.  Co-operation  saves  money,  individual  effort  results 
in  waste.  Without  the  assistance  of  some  such  organisa¬ 
tion  as  this  federation,  the  starting  of  new  societies  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  very  difficult  and  very  slow. 
With  this  federation  to  do  the  pioneer  work,  everything 
becomes  comparatively  easy.  They  know  exactly  what  to 
do,  and  (what  is  equally  important)  what  to  avoid,  in  order 
to  get  to  work  quickly  and  cheaply  on  sound  lines  that  will 
ensure  speedy  and  permanent  success. 

The  Co-partnership  Housing  Movement  has  spread  with 
*  remarkable  rapidity  during  the  last  few  years,  and  when  this 
federation  is  in  thorough  working  order,  will  undoubtedly 
spread  much  faster  still.  It  is  founded  on  the  thoroughly 
sound  principle  of  mutual  self-help.  Its  promoters  recognise 
that  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule — that  people  do  not  really  value  anything  they  get 
without  effort  or  self-sacrifice  of  their  own.  That  is  one  of 
the  many  points  on  which  co-partnership  house-building  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  municipal  house-building. 
Under  the  latter  system  the  tenants  have  themselves  taken 
no  part  in  the  undertaking ;  they  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  make  any  special  effort  to  get  into  the  houses  built  (which 
was  purely  a  question  of  luck,  or  worse  still,  favouritism), 
and  they  have  no  sense  of  possession. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  poorer  classes  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  provided  with  respectable  housing  accom¬ 
modation  in  place  of  the  disgusting  hovels  in  which  so  many 
of  them  now  exist.  It  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance, 
that  this  should  be  done  on  lines  which  will  ensure  that  the 
houses  are  properly  cared  for  by  those  who  live  in  them. 
This  all-important  object  is  more  or  less  successfully 
obtained  in  the  case  of  municipally-built  houses,  by  a 
stringent  system  of  inspection  by  corporation  officials  ;  but 
official  inspection  is  instinctively  repugnant  to  our  people, 
and  for  this  reason  the  great  majority  of  those  who  deserve 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  housing,  and  would  repay  many 
times  over  any  wise  assistance  given  to  them,  refuse  to  go 
into  municipal  houses.  Co-partnership  house-building  on 
the  other  hand  gently  leads  the  tenant  into  taking  care  of 
their  houses  by  giving  them  the  sense  of  possession. 

Another  advantage  of  co-partnership  building  societies 
is  that  the  houses  are  not  all  built  to  one  pattern,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  easily  suit  the  different  requirements  of  different 
tenants. 

House-building  by  the  municipality  must  necessarily  be  an 
official  system,  and  carries  with  it  the  disadvantages  of 
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officialdom.  There  is  no  scope  for  imagination  and  initiative. 
We  have  had  municipal  house-building  for  twenty  years, 
and  its  own  supporters  complain  that  no  serious  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  effected  in  our  large  towns.  In  any  case,  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  community  can  build 
houses  on  the  philanthropic  or  semi-philanthropic  lines 
adopted  by  municipal  house-builders. 

All  those  who  want  a  sound  4  per  cent,  investment  can 
safely  follow  the  lines  of  the  Co-partnership  Tenant  Societies. 
Amongst  their  supporters  are  many  men  well  known,  and 
rightly  respected  in  the  highest  business  circles. 

I  am  by  no  means  the  first  to  recognise  the  unsoundness 
and  the  actual  failure  of  municipal  house-building ;  but  that 
is  not  enough.  It  is  necessary  to  present  and  give  practical 
support  to  an  alternative  policy. 

Many  of  those  who  see  the  danger  of  the  unsound 
socialism  that  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  gathering 
force  in  this  country,  merely  meet  it  with  a  policy  of  simple 
negation,  or  a  policy  of  pure  selfishness  that  is  even  more 
harmful. 

They  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  general  condition  of  affairs 
in  our  great  industrial  centres,  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief.  It  is  useless  to  meet  Socialistic  fallacies  by  mere 
exposure  of  their  unsoundness,  without  attempting  to  remedy 
the  social  evils.  The  evils  are  there,  and  they  must  be 
alleviated  by  one  means  or  another. 

Municipal  land-purchase  and  land-leasing  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  great  service  towards  the  end  in  view;  but  as 
I  have  already  explained  in  other  chapters  of  this  book, 
it  is  wiser  to  attempt  less  first.  The  cautious  man  looks 
before  he  leaps.  Let  us  first  try  what  a  combination  of 
Town  Planning  of  the  land  and  co-partnership  in  house¬ 
building,  will  do,  before  we  ask  for  strong  powers  of 
compulsory  public  land  purchase. 

Those  who  help  to  get  Town  Planning  powers,  and  start 
such  societies  all  over  the  country,  will  be  actively  helping 
to  solve  the  problem. 

The  success  of  Town  Planning  depends  in  the  first  place 
upon  Parliamentary  influence ;  the  success  of  co-partnership 
building  depends  on  hard  cash  being  invested  at  4  per  cent, 
in  order  to  start  the  societies.  Create  all  over  the  country 
a  strong  body  of  small  house-owners,  and  you  will  do  more 
than  the  most  eloquent  speeches  to  combat  unsound 
socialistic  pretensions. 

Co-operation  has  achieved  miraculous  results  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  for 
general  consumption.  The  general  principle  has  far  greater 
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possibilities  in  the  matter  of  housing  the  people  than  in  any 
other  direction,  for  reasons  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  this  chapter ;  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  these 
is  the  complete  conciliation  of  the  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant. 

Lord  Brassey,  Sir  John  Brunner,  Mr.  Rothschild,  and 
many  other  financial  and  commercial  leaders,  have  already 
approved  these  methods  ;  and  these  names  are  a  guarantee 
that  Mr.  Vivian’s  methods  have  been  conceived,  and  are 
being  carried  out,  on  thoroughly  sound  business  principles. 
No  one  need  therefore  hesitate  about  investing  capital  in 
co-partnership  loan  stock. 

They  are  taking  up  a  perfectly  safe  4  per  cent,  investment, 
as  well  as  helping  forward  a  thoroughly  sound  solution  of 
the  Housing  problem. 

Note. — A  description  of  Ealing  Tenants  Ltd.,  the  pioneer 
co-partnership  village,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

MUNICIPAL  HOUSE-BUILDING.  RURAL  HOUSING.  COLLECTIVE 
VERSUS  INDIVIDUAL  OWNERSHIP. 

ANY  of  the  arguments  against  municipal 
house-building  have  already  been  given 
in  “  A  Housing  Policy,”  and  others  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  book.  My  present 
task  is  a  comparatively  short  one.  We 
are  continually  being  told  that  municipal 
house-building  is  not  a  charge  on  the 
rates,  and  yet  rising  rates  are  generally 
coincident  with  increased  activity  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  no  municipal  house-builder  writes  on 
the  Housing  Question  without  advocating  some  fresh  means 
for  ‘‘relieving  their  burden,”  such  as  exempting  their  under¬ 
takings  from  rates,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
fair  that  those  who  do  not  live  in  municipal  houses  should 
pay  rates  for  those  who  do.  This  latest  proposal  for 
“  manipulating  ”  municipal  house-building  accounts  reveals 
the  unsoundness  of  the  policy,  and  practically  amounts  to 
a  confession  of  failure  by  those  who  make  it. 

I  have  examined  a  good  many  municipal  house-building 
accounts,  and,  so  far,  have  not  found  a  single  set  of  figures 
that  told  the  public  the  whole  truth.  In  addition  to  which, 
private  interviews  with  officials  engaged  in  the  work  have 
more  than  once  provided  me  with  information  very  different 
to  that  furnished  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  insurmountable  difficulty  between  those  who  advocate 
municipal  house-building  and  those  who  oppose  it  is  that  they 
cannot  agree  on  the  facts. 

In  a  recent  publication  we  are  told  that  the  three  Birming¬ 
ham  Corporation  housing  schemes  give  net  returns  of  4.35 
per  cent.,  4.66  per  cent.,  and  2.46  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay.  It  is  now  some  years  since  this  mistake  of  local 
municipal  house-builders  was  corrected.  To-day,  every 
Birmingham  man  who  has  followed  the  matter  at  all 
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closely  is  aware  that  the  houses  referred  to  as  making  a 
profit  are  in  reality  a  charge  on  the  rates,  varying  from 
is.  3d.  to  2s.  8d.  per  tenement  per  week. 

Another  error  into  which  municipal  house-builders 
fall  is  in  thinking  that  their  policy  encourages  the 
private  builder,  and  thereby  increases  housing  accom¬ 
modation  ;  while  we  contend  that  the  action  of  the 
municipality  competes  unfairly  with  and  deters  private 
enterprise.  The  case  of  Bournville  is  cited  in  the 
publication  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
Bournville  was  started  as  the  result  of  a  threat  to  build 
municipal  dwellings.  Mr.  Cadbury’s  letter  of  December 
18th,  1907,  entirely  refutes  this  veiled  attack  :  “  The  idea  of 
Bournville  arose  from  my  visits  to  the  poor,  when  I  was 
impressed  with  the  great  difficulty  of  a  man  living  in  the  back 
streets  of  one  of  our  towns  bringing  up  children  vigorous  in 
mind  and  body.  It  was  an  ideal  from  my  boyhood  of  fifty 
years  ago,  which  I  never  then  expected  to  have  the  privilege 
of  realising.  I  have  been  an  Adult  School  teacher  in 
Birmingham  for  forty-nine  years,  so  you  will  see  I  have  had 
an  exceptional  opportunity  of  knowing  the  conditions  of  its 
people.  ” 

Those  who  want  Local  Authorities  to  devote  their  attention 
to  the  provision  of  housing  accommodation  do  not  yet  realise 
that  this  results  in  neglecting  their  primary  duty  of 
supervision. 

There  are  two  points  of  agreement  as  to  facts  which  may 
be  usefully  considered.  Part  III.  is  generally  recognised  to 
be  the  least  extravagant  form  of  municipal  house-building. 
There  are  no  figures  available  giving  the  costs  of  these 
operations  all  over  the  country,  but  the  Municipal  Year  Book 
tells  us  that  the  London  County  Council,  which  has  more 
experience  in  municipal  house-building  than  any  other  public 
body,  had  up  to  November  30th,  1906,  spent  ^'3,342,542  on 
land  and  buildings  for  housing  70,491  persons.  This  works 
out  at  ^47  8s.  4d.  per  person,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same 
figure  as  that  taken  in  Chapter  III.  for  urban  re-housing. 

These  figures  show  it  to  be  financially  impossible  for  Local 
Authorities  to  build  on  an  adequate  scale  themselves,  and 
should  persuade  them  to  attend  to  the  work  of  supervising 
others.  The  other  point  of  agreement  is  the  fact  that  every 
pound  spent  in  land  purchase,  which  would  give  Local 
Authorities  complete  control  over  the  houses  built,  would  go 
just  seven  times  as  far  (more  than  one  leading  municipal 
house-builder  says  ten  times)  as  a  pound  spent  in  house¬ 
building.  This  brings  us  to  the  policy  of  municipal  land 
purchase  and  leasing  to  societies  of  public  utility,  or  to 
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individuals  willing  to  observe  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  authorities. 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  municipal  land  purchase, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  Housing  reformers. 

Practically  speaking,  all  are  agreed  on  Town  Planning, 
but  on  municipal  land  purchase  they  are  not,  and  therefore 
the  two  policies  ought  to  be  kept  separate. 

The  question  of  “  Unearned  Increment  ”  raised  by  Mr, 
Chamberlain  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  presents  a  problem 
that  will  never  be  solved  until  the  land  is  owned  by  the 
people.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  attack  this  problem  on 
lines  that  will  be  just  and  fair  to  all  existing  interests,  and 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

Some  suggest  that  by  taxation  of  land  values  the  land- 
owners  of  England  might  be  gradually  taxed  out  of  their 
inheritance.  “  Valuation  ”  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  here.  The  principle  that  seems  most  likely  to 
succeed  is  to  give  public  bodies,  national  or  local,  some 
such  power  as  this  :  “  When  land  is  required  for  any 

purpose  in  the  public  interest,  the  public  authority  concerned 
should  have  the  power  to  take  the  land  required  and  give 
in  return  public  stock  secured  on  the  land  taken  that  will 
bring  in  the  same  income  as  the  land  is  earning  at  the  date 
of  transfer.” 

Various  safeguards  would,  of  course,  be  required.  The 
landowner  would  not  lose  income,  and  he  would  gain  in 
security,  because  he  would  have  added  to  his  original 
possession  the  guarantee  of  the  national  taxes  or  the  local 
rates. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  recently  about 
Socialism  on  public  bodies,  but  no  public  body  has  failed 
to  meet  its  obligations,  nor  is  there  ground  for  expecting 
this  will  happen.  Popular  election  can  be  relied  upon  to 
check  over-enthusiastic  public  representatives. 

The  leading  idea  of  English  land  legislation  has  always 
been  to  frame  laws  to  protect  the  owner  against  the 
community.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  give  some  little  thought  and  attention  to 
protecting  the  community  against  the  owner?  The  present 
conditions  can  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory,  when  it 
is  the  general  experience  that  land  bought  publicly  for 
public  purposes  costs  from  io  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  more 
than  land  bought  privately. 

Public  land  ownership  would  be  of  very  great  assistance 
in  stopping  private  land  and  building  speculation,  than 
which  nothing  has  done  more  to  injure  the  national  health 
and  empty  the  national  purse. 
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An  interesting  example  of  how  this  theory  works  in 
practice  is  supplied  by  Birmingham’s  pioneer  scheme — 
leasing  corporation  land  to  a  building  society  of  public 
utility  for  the  construction  of  a  model  village  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

If  this  land  had  been  developed  on  the  usual  lines,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  yielded  a  comfortable  profit  to  the 
speculator ;  but  the  Corporation,  by  placing  various  restric¬ 
tions  on  it,  were  not  able  to  obtain  what  jerry-builders 
describe  as  the  “actual  present  value.” 

The  first  object  was  to  ensure  that  people  living  on  this 
land  should  be  properly  housed,  and  the  scheme  provides 
for  this  without  putting  any  charge  on  the  ratepayers. 
Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  the  Housing  Committee 
had  no  control,  there  is  a  small  charge  on  the  rates  during 
the  early  years  of  the  lease,  but  this  will  be  more  than 
wiped  out  before  its  termination.  In  future  schemes  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  avoid  loss  even  in  the  early  years  ; 
meanwhile  it  is  an  important  step  forward  to  have  actually 
started  experimenting  with  a  policy  that  has  great 
possibilities. 

An  abstract  of  the  lease  between  the  Birmingham 
Corporation  and  the  Ideal  Benefit  Society  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  F.  ;  also  one  of  that  granted  by  Mr.  Cadbury  to 
Bournville  Tenants  Ltd.  This  is  specially  interesting, 
because  it  was  carefully  drafted  on  lines  that  Local 
Authorities  can  follow  if  they  wish  to. 

The  lease  between  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Trust  and 
Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd.  was  also  drafted  with  the  same 
object. 

Rural  Housing. — At  the  beginning  of  this  book  I  pointed 
out  that  the  urban  and  rural  Housing  problems  are 
dependent  on  each  other.  I  claim  no  detailed  knowledge  of 
rural  conditions,  but  as  spectators  sometimes  see  most  of 
the  game,  a  few  general  remarks  may  not  be  without  interest. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  country  people  crowding 
into  the  towns  greatly  increases  the  difficulties  of  urban 
housing,  as  well  as  competing  in  a  full  labour  market.  It 
is  also  an  accepted  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
immigration  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  and  of  sanitary  houses 
in  country  districts. 

In  July,  1906,  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  read  a  most 
instructive  paper  on  this  subject  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  at  Garden  City.  She  believes  it  to 
be  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  present  difficulties  that 
while  the  commercial  rent  is  that  which  can  alone  be 
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obtained  by  a  free  offer  in  the  open  market,  yet  the  rent 
charged  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  an  eleemosynary 
rent  and  not  a  remunerative  one.  The  same  opinion  was 
clearly  expressed  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Rural 
Housing,  presided  over  by  Sir  John  Dickson  Poynder. 

Lady  Gwendolen  goes  on  to  point  out  how  generous 
landlords,  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  housed  the 
tenants  on  their  estates  “on  a  standard  of  comfort  and 
sanitation  far  above  the  then  demands  of  the  occupying 
class  themselves,  and  established  a  system  of  customary 
rents  which  were  not  only  below  the  then  value  of  the 
cottages,  but  which  were  fixed  and  purely  artificial  in  their 
character.  These  landlords  have  now  for  the  most  part 
finished  their  work ;  and  economic  laws  are  avenging  them¬ 
selves.  Within  a  certain  radius  of  such  properties 
building  enterprise  is  killed.” 

House-builders  dependent  on  their  business  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  are  unable  to  let  their  houses  below  cost,  and  therefore 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  accommodation 
required  has  been  provided. 

If  the  money  and  energy  devoted  by  generous  landlords 
to  this  unhappy  policy  had  been  devoted  to  showing  farmers 
and  other  employers  that  it  is  sound  business  to  pay  good 
wages,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  earned,  and  bad  business 
to  pay  the  smallest  possible  wage,  good  might  have  resulted 
instead  of  harm.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  better  wages,  better  results,  then  these  land¬ 
lords  might  have  provided  the  tenants  on  their  estates  with 
allotments  and  small  holdings  on  commercial  lines,  and  so 
enabled  them  to  earn  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  decent 
home.  This  method  would  have  had  another  advantage  in 
giving  the  landlord  more  income  from  his  land,  and  so 
mitigated,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  the  slump  there  has 
been  of  late  years  in  the  value  of  rural  land. 

As  in  the  dispensing  of  charity,  it  is  sound  policy  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves,  and  unsound  to  give  doles : 
so  with  Housing.  Those  who  attempt  to  nurse  the  poor 
are  inevitably  doomed  to  ultimate  failure,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  done  by  Local  Authorities,  philanthropic  trusts  or 
companies,  or  by  private  individuals.  The  policy  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  may  be  slower,  but  it  is  far  surer  ; 
and  Housing  reformers  must  not  allow  present  conditions 
and  immediate  results  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
future. 

The  commercial  value  of  allotments  and  small  holdings 
to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  is  fortunately  being 
more  and  more  widely  recognised.  The  ethical  value  is 
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quite  as  important,  and  it  assuredly  reacts  for  good  on  the 
commercial  value.  Those  at  work  on  their  own  plots, 
whether  owned  or  only  leased  on  a  secure  tenure,  have  an 
interest  in  life  that  no  dole  affords. 

Collective  versus  Individual  Ownership. — How  often  we 
hear  of  tenants  of  small  houses  who  have  paid  enough  to 
buy  every  brick  in  their  house  two  or  three  times  over, 
but  do  not  own  one  ! 

This  condition  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  for  many  years  past,  thereby  enabling  us  to  profit 
by  experience.  Building  societies  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  also  some  harm.  There  have  been  too  many 
failures,  and  these  have  deterred  many  cautious  people  from 
investing  their  savings  in  the  gradual  purchase  of  the 
house  they  live  in,  which  provides,  from  every  point  of  view, 
an  excellent  investment  for  the  poorer  classes.  Everyone 
wants  a  house,  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  business 
enterprise  is  that  the  investor  is  his  own  customer.  He 
does  not  depend  on  the  requirements  or  caprices  of  others. 

Collective  ownership  should  be  the  poor  man’s  safe¬ 
guard.  Rich  men  can  afford  the  principle  of  individual 
ownership ;  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  fads  ;  but  even 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  better  off  in  many  ways  under 
the  conditions  of  collective  ownership. 

In  house  purchase,  as  in  other  business  matters,  collective 
operations  are  infinitely  more  economical  than  individual 
action ;  it  is  just  the  difference  between  buying  wholesale 
or  retail.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  owner  of  a  house 
on  a  co-partnership  estate  is  protected  against  injury  to 
his  property  by  selfish  or  careless  neighbours.  Those  con¬ 
versant  with  what  has  so  far  been  achieved  in  the  direction 
of  occupying  ownership  are  aware  that  many  a  man  with 
small  means  has  paid  far  more  than  he  need  have  done  by 
taking  individual  action  with  only  the  financial  help  of  a 
building  society.  Not  only  has  he  paid  more,  he  has  also 
obtained  a  worse  article  for  his  money. 

The  houses  purchased  with  the  help  of  an  ordinary 
building  society  are  not  nearly  so  good  in  themselves  or 
their  surroundings  as  those  to  be  found  on  the  estates  of 
Hampstead  Tenants,  Garden  City  Tenants,  and  many  others 
rapidly  developing  all  over  the  country. 

A  third,  and  in  many  cases  the  most  important,  advantage 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  collective  ownership,  as  carried  out 
by  Co-Partnership  Tenants  Ltd.,  enables  a  man  to  go 
from  one  district  to  another  in  search  of  work  without  any 
anxiety  or  loss  in  connection  with  his  house. 

The  greater  the  mobility  of  labour,  the  larger  its  share 
in  the  profits  of  commerce. 
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This  comparison  between  collective  and  individual  owner¬ 
ship,  in  favour  of  the  former,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  great  work  done  by  ordinary  building 
societies  in  persuading  and  assisting  the  poorer  classes  to 
gradually  acquire  the  houses  they  live  in.  That  was  a 
great  step  forward,  and  I  have  ventured  to  express  my 
views  on  collective  ownership  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
older,  and  at  the  same  time  progressive,  building  societies 
may  be  induced  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  Co-partnership 
Housing,  and  consider  the  advisability  of  reviewing  their 
methods. 
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MR.  HORSFALI.  ON  ADMINISTRATION. 

[Reprinted  from  the  “Municipal  Journal Jan.  io th,  1908.) 

Many  English  social  reformers  desire  that  town  councils  in 
this  country  shall  have  and  use  the  power  to  make  extension- 
plans  for  their  towns.  They  advocate  this  change  because 
they  believe  that  it  would  remove  or  lessen  evils  from  which 
our  towns  now  suffer.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  some 
German  towns,  in  which  extension-plans  are  used,  suffer 
severely  from  the  evils  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a 
large  number  of  tall  barrack-dwellings,  the  rooms  in  which 
are  dear,  and  therefore  much  overcrowded,  and  Mr.  Aldridge 
seems,  by  what  he  said  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Municipal 
Journal ,  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  the  exercise  by  an 
English  town  council  of  the  power  to  make  town-extension 
plans  might  perhaps  promote  the  building  of  barrack 
buildings  here,  and  increase  the  evils  from  which  we  already 
suffer.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  try  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  barrack  buildings  in  German 
towns  is  not  due  to  the  use  by  German  town  councils  of 
any  powers  which  a  Town  Planning  Act  would  give  to  our 
town  councils,  but  to  the  use,  in  the  interests  of  speculators 
in  land  and  holders  of  barrack  dwellings,  of  those  powers 
to  make  building  bye-laws  which  our  town  councils  already 
possess. 

German  Conditions. — The  right  to  make  a  town  extension 
plan  only  places  a  town  council  in  the  position  in  which  the 
private  owner  of  a  large  estate  finds  himself  when  he  wishes 
to  lay  it  out  as  the  site  for  a  town  or  part  of  a  town.  We 
know  the  absolute  certainty  that  he  may  lay  it  out  in  such 
a  way,  and  enforce  such  building  regulations  on  it,  as  shall 
ensure  that  every  house  built  on  it  shall  be  too  large  and 
costly  for  persons  of  small  income,  but  that  he  need  not 
take  that  course.  We  shall  find,  if  we  study  the  relation 
of  a  German  town  council  to  new  districts  of  their  town, 
that  it  has  the  same  freedom  of  choice  which  is  possessed 
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here  by  the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  and  can  use  its  power 
to  make  a  town  extension  plan,  either  in  a  way  which  will 
ensure  that  land  shall  be  dear,  methods  of  building  costly, 
and  consequently  rents  high  and  dwellings  overcrowded,  or 
in  a  way  which  will  ensure  that  land  shall  not  be  dear, 
that  cheap  but  sound  methods  of  construction  shall  be  used, 
and  that  consequently  there  shall  be  an  abundant  supply  of 
dwellings  at  moderate  rents.  We  shall  find  also  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  town  councils  in  those  German 
towns  in  which  dwellings  are  dearest  have  motives  for 
desiring  that  the  rents  of  existing  houses  shall  continue  to 
be  very  high,  which  would  not  be  felt  by  many  members  of 
English  town  councils,  and  therefore  have  motives  for  so 
using  their  powers  as  to  ensure  that  the  rents  of  new  houses 
shall  be  too  high  to  lower  those  of  existing  houses. 

Factors  in  Fixing  Rent. — It  may  be  useful  before  we 
examine  German  methods  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  conditions  which  have  a  large  part  in  deciding 
whether  the  rents  of  houses  shall  be  high  or  low.  That 
which  most  effectually  prevents  any  given  person  from  being 
compelled  to  pay  a  high  rent  for  any  given  house  in  his 
possession  of  the  power  to  obtain  another  house  which  would 
suit  him  as  well  at  a  low  rent;  in  other  words,  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  houses.  If  we  go  a  step  further  back  and 
ask  how  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  houses  can  be  ensured, 
we  see  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  measures  which  ensure 
that  every  part  of  the  whole  process  of  obtaining  land  and 
erecting  a  house  on  it  shall  be  so  cheap  and  simple  that  not 
only  can  houses  be  provided  cheaply,  but  also  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  shall  know  that,  without  very  much 
trouble,  they  could,  if  necessary,  build  houses  for  themselves. 
If  land  is  so  dear  that  interest  at  the  current  rate  on  the  cost 
of  the  smallest  site  that  can  legally  be  used  for  a  house  would 
make  the  rent  high,  or  if  a  large  quantity  of  even  cheap 
land  must  be  used  for  each  house,  or  if  bye-laws  enforce 
costly  modes  of  construction,  or  if  each  house  must  pay  for 
half  the  width  of  a  costly  street,  not  only  will  the  supply  of 
houses  be  made  scantier  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  the 
cheapening  influence  of  abundant  supply  be  lost,  but  the 
cost  also  of  every  house  which  is  built  will  be  enhanced,  and 
rents  will  be  raised  by  the  interaction  of  the  two  causes  of 
dearness — a  smaller  supply  of  dwellings  and  increased  cost 
of  each  dwelling. 

German  Municipal  Institutions. — The  institutions  of  Berlin 
and  those  other  German  towns  which  suffer  most  from  over¬ 
crowded  dwellings  are  so  different  from  our  municipal  institu¬ 
tions  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  both  shortly  and  clearly 
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why  it  is  that  German  Town  Councils,  although  they  have 
the  power  to  make  town  plans,  have  failed  to  give  their 
towns  all  the  advantages  which  we  expect  our  town  councils, 
when  they  can  make  town  plans,  to  give  to  our  towns.  In 
the  first  place  the  representation  in  the  elected  part  of  the 
governing  body  of  many  German  towns  of  persons  whose 
interest  it  is  that  the  rents  of  old  houses  shall  not  be  lowered 
by  the  competition  of  cheaper  new  houses  is  extremely  great. 
In  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Lippe  the  so-called  “  Three-Class  ” 
system  is  in  force.  In  this  system  those  persons  who  pay 
one-third  of  all  the  rates  and  taxes  paid  in  a  town  in  the 
largest  amounts  elect  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  town 
council ;  those  who  pay  one-third  in  the  next  largest  amounts 
elect  another  third  of  the  members ;  and  all  the  other  payers 
of  rates  and  taxes,  who  always  form  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  whole  number,  elect  the  third  third.  In  one  town  the 
first  of  the  three  classes  once  contained  only  one  man,  the 
owner  of  large  works,  who  therefore  elected  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  town  council.  The  interests  peculiar  to 
owners  of  houses  are  protected  by  German  law  which  decrees 
that  one-half  the  number  of  seats  in  the  town  council  must 
be  occupied  by  house-owners. 

The  “Magistral." — The  members  of  the  town  council 
elect  the  executive  part  of  the  municipal  government — the 
“  Magistrat,  ”  which  consists  of  the  Burgermeister  and 
Adjoints,  who  in  Prussia  are  elected  for  periods  of  twelve 
years,  and  are  generally  re-elected  when  their  first  term  of 
office  is  completed.  Under  this  system  many  men  of  great 
intelligence  and  of  much  public  spirit  are  elected  to  both 
parts  of  the  municipal  government,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  town  council  as  a  whole  must  be  strongly  influenced 
by  desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
and  especially  those  of  house-owners.  Two  well-established 
German  institutions  can  be  used  for  this  purpose — the  wide 
street  and  the  barrack  dwelling. 

The  Origin  of  Wide  Street. — Two  causes  seem  to  have 
co-operated  in  the  production  of  the  wide  street.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  and  till  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  a 
large  proportion  of  German  towns  were  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  most  of  their  streets  were  very  narrow.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  old  methods  of  fortification  rapidly  became 
obsolete  and  many  towns  had  some,  or  all,  of  their  old 
encircling  walls  removed.  There  was  naturally  a  general 
desire  that  the  streets  in  new  districts  should  be  much  wider 
than  the  inconvenient  streets  in  the  old  central  districts,  and 
as  many  of  the  principal  towns  were  the  residences  of  Grand 
Dukes  and  other  Sovereigns,  who  loved  splendour  and  took 
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a  leading  part  in  the  control  of  the  towns,  towns  vied  with 
each  other  in  creating  magnificent  streets.  Streets  of  the 
kind  must,  of  course,  be  separated  from  each  other  by  deep 
plots  of  building  land.  Even  when  land  was  as  cheap  as  it 
was  in  most  German  towns  seventy  years  ago,  and  even 
when  streets  could  be  as  cheaply  constructed  as  the  simple 
streets  of  that  time  could  be,  a  man  who  built  a  house  on  a 
large  plot  of  ground  and  had  to  provide  the  land  for,  and 
bear  the  cost  of  constructing,  half  the  width  of  a  street  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  wide,  knew  that  only  a  tall  house  containing 
a  considerable  number  of  dwellings  would  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  fair  amount  of  interest  on  his  outlay. 

The  Builder’s  Burden. — Houses  of  five  storeys,  the  largest 
number  of  storeys  allowed  by  the  bye-laws,  were  therefore 
built  in  large  number  in  Berlin  and  some  other  large  towns. 
At  first  some  of  these  houses  had  gardens  behind  them.  But 
as  sanitary  arrangements  and  paving  were  improved,  as 
water  was  brought  from  a  distance,  and  gas-pipes  were  laid, 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  wide  street  became  a 
heavier  and  heavier  burden.  Then,  too,  German  municipal 
authorities  have  a  very  strict  building  police  which  sees  that 
staircases  and  other  parts  of  houses  are  so  solidly  constructed 
as  to  keep  the  risk  of  collapse  and  of  the  spread  of  fire  as 
small  as  possible,  and,  as  the  carefulness  of  the  authorities 
increased,  construction  became  more  costly  both  because 
more  material  and  more  labour  were  required  and  the  prices 
of  material  and  labour  were  continually  increasing. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  changes  many  house-owners 
build  on  the  ground  intended  for  gardens  side  and  back- 
blocks  of  tall  dwellings  as  additions  to  the  blocks  standing 
by  the  streets,  the  new  blocks  and  the  dwellings  at  the  back 
of  the  old  front  blocks  getting  an  insufficient  supply  of  air 
and  light  from  courts  and  other  air-shafts. 

Influence  of  Landowners. — When  these  changes  were  made 
by  house-owners  in  one  part  of  a  district,  the  results,  by 
showing  how  large  an  amount  of  money  could  be  obtained 
from  the  full  use  of  the  ground,  gave  all  other  owners  of  land 
in  the  district  strong  pecuniary  reasons  for  covering  their 
ground  in  the  same  way,  and,  by  greatly  raising  the  price  of 
all  the  land  in  the  district,  they  made  it  necessary  for  everyone 
who  bought  land  there  to  cover  it  as  closely  as  the  law  allowed 
with  tall  buildings.  When  land  had  thus  been  made  very 
costly  in  one  district,  naturally  owners  of  land  in  other 
districts  desired  that  their  land  should  have  its  price  raised 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the 
dear  land  and  of  the  owners  of  dear  houses  in  the  districts  of 
close  tall  buildings  that  land  in  all  other  districts  shall  be 
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dear,  because,  should  there  be  a  large  supply  of  cheap,  small 
houses  provided  on  cheap  land  in  accessible  positions,  the 
prices  of  land  and  the  rents  of  the  tall  unwholesome  houses 
would,  of  course,  be  greatly  and  rapidly  reduced.  All  the 
great  influence  of  the  owners  of  land  and  houses  is  therefore 
exercised  to  compel  or  induce  the  town  councils,  who,  under 
the  Lines  Act  of  1875,  have  the  power  to  create  building 
districts  in  which  houses  of  various  heights  and  covering 
various  proportions  of  their  sites  are  allowed,  to  allow 
buildings  of  five  storeys,  arranged  in  long  rows,  to  be  built 
in  every  district. 

Prussian  Government  and  Barrack  Dwellings. — Nor  is  it 
only  on  town  councils  that  the  influence  of  owners  of  dear  land 
and  highly-rented  houses  and  the  influence  of  landowners 
who  desire  that  their  land  shall  rapidly  become  dear  are 
exercised.  In  the  year  1892,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils 
caused  in  Berlin  by  the  prevalence  of  five-storeyed  barrack 
dwellings  from  extending  to  the  suburbs,  building  bye-laws, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  the  Prussian  Government  was  a 
party,  were  issued  for  a  very  large  area  round  Berlin.  These 
bye-laws  allowed  buildings  of  five  storeys  in  some  districts, 
buildings  of  four  and  of  three  storeys  in  other  districts,  while 
in  others,  generally  chosen  because  the  prevalent  winds  pass 
over  them  before  reaching  the  central  districts,  only 
detached  or  semi-detached  buildings  of  two-storeys  were 
allowed.  The  owners  of  land  in  the  districts  from  which 
five-storeyed  buildings  were  excluded  by  the  bye-laws  of  1892 
knew  so  well  that  the  exclusion  involved  the  certainty  that 
their  land  would  not  reach  such  high  prices  as  land  in  the 
other  districts  would  rise  to,  that  they  used  their  great 
influence  to  get  the  restriction  removed,  and,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  everyone  but  themselves,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  fresh  set  of  bye-laws  which  allow  the  erection  of 
five-storeyed  houses  in  at  least  some  of  the  districts  from 
which  the  1892  bye-laws  excluded  them.  There  is  another 
German  institution  which  has  co-operated  with  the  wide 
street  to  promote  the  production  of  barrack  dwellings,  and 
to  make  the  owners  of  such  dwellings  use  all  their  power  to 
influence  town  councils  and  other  authorities  to  the  utmost 
for  the  protection  of  the  barrack  dwelling  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  cheaper  and  more  wholesome  forms  of  dwelling. 
This  is  the  Land-book.  In  Germany  an  entry  in  the  Land- 
book  is  the  legal  proof  of  ownership  of  land,  and  no  mortgage 
or  other  encumbrance  on  land  is  valid  unless  it  is  entered 
there ;  and  as  the  Land-book  can  be  consulted  by  everyone, 
it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  any  given  property 
is  burdened. 
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Land  as  a  Security. — Hence  it  is  very  easy  in  Germany  to 
borrow  money  on  the  security  of  land.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  wide,  costly  street,  of  this  facility  of  borrow¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  great  and  rapid  growth  of  German 
towns,  a  remarkable  state  of  things  has  been  created  in 
Berlin,  and,  in  a  lower  degree,  in  some  other  large  towns. 
A  very  lucid  description  of  this  state  of  things  will  be  found 
in  a  book  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Eberstadt,  “  The  Influence  of 
Speculation  on  the  Construction  of  the  Modern  Town.”* 
Except  in  the  open  country  in  East  Germany  land  in  both 
town  and  country,  till  a  few  years  ago,  was  held  by  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  in  Germany  than  in 
England,  and  therefore  the  average  size  of  the  holding  was 
much  smaller  there  than  here,  and  the  average  wealth  of 
each  holder  lower.  Hence  it  was  much  easier  there  than  it 
would  have  been  here  for  speculators,  either  individuals  or 
land  companies,  to  buy  large  tracts  of  land  round  rapidly- 
growing  towns  at  prices  which,  while  so  much  higher  than 
the  value  of  agricultural  land  as  to  induce  the  original 
agricultural  holders  to  part  with  their  holdings,  were  very 
much  below  the  prices  to  which  speculators  knew  that  the 
erection  of  five-storeyed  barrack  dwellings  would  at  once 
raise  the  land.  The  power  of  the  strong  purse  has  been  very 
fully  used,  and  many  of  the  German  towns  are  now  enclosed 
by  deep  rings  of  land  held  by  speculators,  many  of  whom 
have  borrowed  their  money  from  banks.  These  rings  of 
land  prevent  the  healthy  growth  of  the  towns  as  effectually  as 
did  the  fortifications  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  the  unbuilt-on 
land  round  Berlin  is  said  to  be  owned  by  73  land  companeis, 
some  of  which  are  so  closely  interconnected  that  there  are  in 
reality  not  more  than  20  or  30  separate  companies,  so  that 
common  action  for  the  good  of  the  companies  and  the 
harming  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community  is  comparatively 
easy. 

The  German  Building  Plan. — The  difference  between  the 
price  paid  for  the  land  and  that  which  it  will  be  worth  in  the 
market  when  it  is  used  as  the  foundation  for  five-storeyed 
barrack  dwellings  cannot  be  obtained  till  barrack  dwellings 
are  actually  erected.  Before  houses  can  be  built  the 
authorities  have  to  prepare  a  building-plan  for  that  part  of 
the  suburbs  and  to  decide  on  the  bye-laws.  The  full  influence 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  generally 
sympathetic  town  council,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  too 
often  the  building  bye-laws  fix  a  width  for  all  the  streets 


*  “  Die  Spekulation  im  Neuzeitlichen  Staedtebau.”  Von  Dr.  Rudolf 
Eberstadt.  (Jena:  Gustav  Fischer.) 
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which  makes  the  five-storeyed  barrack  dwelling  the  only 
form  of  house  that  can  pay  interest  on  its  cost,  and  formally 
allow  that  form  to  be  erected. 

Course  of  the  House  Market. — In  the  great  majority  ot 
cases  the  houses  are  built  by  the  individuals  and  companies 
who  own  the  land  by  the  help  of  money  borrowed  from  banks. 
When  the  houses  are  finished,  the  owners  must  get  rid  of 
them  and  of  the  land  on  which  they  stand  to  realise  their 
profit,  and  a  process  takes  place  which  is  called  selling  the 
house  and  its  site.  But  very  few  persons  have  money 
enough  for  the  purchase  of  so  large  a  property,  and  as  a  rule 
a  barrack  dwelling  is  sold  to  a  man  who  pays  in  cash,  some¬ 
times  nothing  at  all,  and  generally  not  more  than  io  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  price,  the  unpaid  part  of  the  price  being  secured 
to  the  seller  by  a  mortgage,  which  is  duly  entered  in  the 
Land-book  and  has  priority  in  relation  to  all  other  encum¬ 
brances  on  the  property.  The  so-called  “  house-owners”  of 
the  German  towns,  for  whom  half  the  seats  in  the  town 
councils  are  reserved,  instead  of  being  persons  of  assured 
pecuniary  position,  who  may  be  trusted  always  to  guard  all 
the  respectable  interests  of  respectable  people,  are,  therefore, 
really,  as  a  class,  men  who  are  in  a  very  dangerous  financial 
position,  which  creates  for  them  strong  interests  adverse  to 
those  of  all  their  fellow-citizens.  If  rents  can  be  maintained, 
they  obtain  good  interest  on  the  small  capital  which  they 
have  invested  in  the  property,  ostensibly  theirs  ;  if  they  can 
obtain  a  slight  advance  of  rent  the  rate  of  interest  they 
receive  is  much  augmented ;  but  if  rents  fall,  then  they  lose 
all  their  income,  and  if  the  fall  is  considerable  they  are 
unable  to  continue  to  pay  interest  on  the  mortgages  on  their 
houses  and  become  bankrupts.  Hence  they  have  the 
strongest  possible  reasons  for  combining  with  landowners  to 
induce  or  compel  town  councils  and  central  governments  to 
restrict  the  supply  of  new  buildings  as  far  as  possible  to 
barrack  buildings. 

The  Cause  of  Evil  Conditions  in  Germany. — It  will  be  seen 
by  this  account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  German  towns 
that  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  unwholesome  dwellings, 
high  rents,  and  overcrowding  is  not  at  all  the  possession  by 
the  German  town  councils  of  any  powers  which  could  be 
given  to  English  town  councils  by  a  Town  Building  Act,  but 
simply  the  wrong  use  of  building  bye-laws  for  the  advanatge 
of  persons  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  high  prices  for 
land  and  high  rents  for  dwellings.  The  true  nature  of  the 
cause  of  the  evils  from  which  German  tenants  suffer  was 
clearly  revealed  by  a  fact  mentioned  lately  by  Mr. 
Damaschke  in  an  admirable  address  to  a  meeting  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  towns  in  Posen,  held  in  June  last,  which  all 
housing  reformers  should  read.*  When  it  seemed  probable 
that  only  detached  and  semi-detached  houses,  of  not  more 
than  two-storeys  in  height,  would  be  allowed  in  the  small 
town  of  Teltow,  which  forms  part  of  Greater  Berlin,  the 
prices  of  shares  in  the  companies  which  owned  land  there  fell 
at  once  37  per  cent ! 

How  to  Effect  a  Fall  in  Rents. — Undoubtedly,  if  the 
Prussian  Government  passed  a  law  allowing  only  ten  or 
twelve  two-storeyed  houses  per  acre  to  be  built  on  any  part 
,  of  the  ring  of  land  round  Berlin  which  is  held  by  land 
companies,  and  were  to  enforce  the  construction  of  tram¬ 
lines  to  all  parts  of  the  ring,  not  only  would  the  price  of  land 
in  that  ring  fall  very  low,  but  rents  of  all  the  houses,  large 
and  small,  throughout  Berlin  would  be  soon  greatly  reduced. 
The  fall  in  rents  would  be  due  not  only  to  the  bringing  into 
the  market  of  much  cheap  land  and  the  creation  of  houses  of 
a  cheaper  type,  but  also  to  the  facts  that  far  more  profes¬ 
sional  builders  would  be  able  to  build  the  new  type  of  small 
house  than  can  build  barrack  dwellings,  and  that  each  of  a 
great  many  private  citizens  would  then  be  able  to  employ  a 
small  builder  to  build  him  a  house.  In  considering  the 
differences  between  our  English  system  and  the  German 
system  of  housing,  German  students  of  housing  seem  to  me 
always  to  leave  out  of  account  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  supply  between  a  country  where  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  population  can  undertake  the  work  of  building  a  house, 
and  a  country  in  which,  as  is  the  case  here,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  houses  can  build  for 
themselves. 

Excessive  Width  of  Street. — All  the  German  Governments 
now  see  that  the  too-wide  street  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  tall  barrack  dwellings,  and 
the  introduction  to  the  new  Prussian  Housing  Bill  recom¬ 
mends  that  residential  streets  shall  be  made  narrow,  that 
streets  through  which  there  will  be  much  traffic  shall  be  wide, 
and  that  streets  respecting  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
much  traffic  will  pass  through  them  shall  be  made  wide  in  the 
cheapest  way  by  having  gardens  in  front  of  the  houses, 
which  can,  if  necessary,  be  added  later  to  the  width  of  the 
roadway. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  English  observers 
have  been  misled  into  the  belief  that  Town  Planning  is  the 
cause,  or  one  of  the  causes,  of  high  prices  of  land  and  high 

*  “Jahrbuch  der  Bodenreform,”  3  Band,  3  Heft,  p.  168.  (Jena: 
Gustav  Fischer,  1907.) 
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rents  in  German  towns,  as  building  only  being  allowed  in 
and  near  towns  on  areas  for  which  plans  have  been  made, 
it  is  only  on  those  areas  that  any  rents  can  be  charged,  and  it 
is  there  chiefly  that  the  high  prices  of  land  attract  attention. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  on  those  areas  that  prices  of  land  are 
raised  by  the  excessive  use  which  the  bye-laws  allow  to  be 
made  of  land,  but  everywhere  where  it  seems  probable  that  a 
similar  excessive  use  will  be  allowed  in  the  near  future.  In  a 
valuable  report  to  his  town  council  which  has  recently  been 
published,  the  Oberburgermeister  of  Mannheim  states  that 
near  that  town  the  influence  of  tall  buildings  has  raised  the 
prices  of  land  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  areas  for  which 
town  plans  exist. 

What  Germany  has  gained. — From  the  powers  given  to 
their  town  councils  to  make  town  plans,  other  than  the 
often-misused  power  to  have  all  streets  made  wide,  from  the 
powers  to  control  the  direction  of  streets,  to  have  streets  of 
various  widths,  to  have  many  of  the  streets  planted  with 
trees,  to  have  sites  reserved  for  public  buildings,  to  have  an 
adequate  provision  of  playgrounds,  shrubberies  and  parks, 
German  towns  have  derived  nothing  but  good ;  and 
they  have  derived  so  much  good  that,  in  spite  of 
higher  rents  and  more  overcrowding  of  houses,  their  large 
towns  are  much  pleasanter  places  for  poor  and  rich  to  live  in 
than  are  our  towns.  Dr.  Adickes,  the  very  able  Oberburger¬ 
meister  of  Frankfurt,  who  knows  England  well,  says  that 
“  a  large  part  of  the  evils  existing  in  English  towns  is  due  to 
there  not  having  hitherto  been  building  police  regulations,  in 
the  German  sense  of  the  words,  in  existence  there,”  and 
Professor  Fuchs,  of  Freiburg,  i.  B.,  one  of  the  highest 
German  authorities  on  Housing,  said  recently  that  there  is 
less  need  for  garden  cities  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
partly  because,  thanks  to  the  general  use  of  public  town 
plans,  they  have  in  Germany  “  no  English  slums.” 
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A  BILL 

To  amend  Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 

Classes  Act,  1890. 

Arrangement  of  Clauses. 

1.  Amendment  of  Section  32  of  53  and  54  Viet.  cap.  70. 

2.  Extension  of  powers  of  Local  Authorities  as  to 
demolition. 

3.  Amendment  of  Section  34  of  53  and  54  Viet.  cap..  34. 

4.  Extension  of  meaning-  of  obstructive  building. 

5.  Power  of  entry  to  pull  down  an  obstructive  building. 

6.  Amendment  of  Section  48  of  53  and  54  Viet.  cap.  70 
as  to  covenants. 

7.  Register  of  owners  of  dwelling-houses. 

8.  Repeals  and  saving. 

Amendment  of  Section  32  of  53  and  54  Viet.  cap.  70; 

1.  Subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  Section  32  of  the 
Housing  of  the  YVorking  Classes  Act,  1890  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act)  are  hereby  repealed 
and  the  following  provisions  shall  be  substituted 
therefor  : — 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Local  Authority 
to  cause  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  inspection  of 
their  district  in  order  to  ascertain  that  every  dwelling- 
house  is  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human 
habitation.  If  on  the  representation  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  or  of  any  officer  of  such  authority  or 
upon  information  given  it  shall  appear  to  such  authority 
that  any  dwelling-house  is  not  so  fit,  they  shall  forth¬ 
with  take  proceedings  against  the  owner  or  occupier 
for  a  closing  order  in  respect  of  such  dwelling-house. 

Proceedings  for  a  closing  order  shall  be  taken  in  all 
respects  and  with  the  like  incidents  as  if  the  dwelling- 
house  were  “  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a 
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nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  ”  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Acts  mentioned  in  the  third  schedule  hereto  so 
far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  the  provisions  therein 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  dwelling-house  may  be  alleged  to  be 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation  for 
reasons  other  than  being  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
health ;  and  in  such  proceedings  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
allege  that  the  dwelling-house  is  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  be  a  nuisance. 

(2)  Any  such  proceedings  may  be  taken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  causing  the  dwelling-house  to  be 
closed  whether  the  same  be  occupied  or  not,  and  upon 
such  proceedings  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  if 
satisfied  that  the  dwelling-house  is  in  such  a  state  as 
not  to  be  reasonably  fit  for  habitation,  may  impose  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  shall  make 
a  closing  order;  and  the  forms  for  this  purpose  may 
be  those  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act  or  to  the 
like  effect,  and  the  enactments  respecting  an  appeal 
from  a  closing  order  shall  apply  to  the  imposition  of 
such  penalty. 

Extension  of  Powers  of  Local  Authorities  as  to  Demolition. 

2.  (1)  Section  33  of  the  principal  Act  shall  have 
effect  as  if  the  expression  “  closing  order  ”  included 
not  only  an  order  purporting  to  be  made  under  the 
Act,  but  also  a  closing  order  purporting  to  be  made 
solely  under  any  of  the  Acts  mentioned  in  the  Third 
Schedule  of  the  principal  Act  as  amended  or  under  any 
bye-laws  made  pursuant  to  these  Acts,  unless  such 
order  shall  have  been  made  in  respect  of  overcrowding. 

(2)  When  an  owner  undertakes  pursuant  to  the 
said  Section  33  to  execute  the  works  necessary  to 
render  the  dwelling-house  fit  for  human  habitation,  the 
Local  Authority  may,  if  they  think  it  desirable,  specify 
the  works  which  are  in  their  opinion  necessary  ;  and  if 
the  owner  execute  these  works  within  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  said  section  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Local  Authority,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
shall,  upon  the  application  of  such  owner  and  upon 
production  of  a  certificate  of  the  Local  Authority  that 
the  works  have  been  so  executed,  cancel  the  closing 
order. 

Amendment  of  Section  34  of  53  and  54  Viet.  cap.  34. 

3.  When  an  owner,  or  on  his  failure  the  Local 
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Authority,  proceed  to  take  down  and  remove  a  building 
pursuant  to  Section  34  of  the  principal  Act,  he  or  they 
(as  the  case  may  be)  shall  clear  the  site  of  all  building 
material,  and  in  the  course  of  such  taking  down  or 
removal  shall  do  as  little  damage  as  may  be  to  the 
adjoining  buildings  and  shall  make  good  any  damage 
so  caused,  and  the  cost  of  so  doing  if  incurred  by  the 
Local  Authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses  incident 
to  the  taking  down  and  removal  of  the  building  within 
the  meaning  of  the  said  section  and  of  Section  9  of 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903. 

Extension  of  Meaning  of  Obstructive  Building. 

4.  A  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  obstructive 
building  within  the  meaning  of  Section  38  of  the 
principal  Act  if  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  or  contact 
with  any  other  buildings  it  prevents  the  access  of 
sufficient  light  and  air  to  such  other  buildings,  and  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  do  so  if  it  cause  the  open  space 
about  such  buildings  to  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
open  space  required  to  be  provided  by  the  bye-laws  as 
to  new  domestic  buildings  in  force  within  the  district. 

Power  of  Entry  to  pull  down  an  Obstructive  Building. 

5.  Where  an  order  of  the  Local  Authority  for  pulling 
down  an  obstructive  building  is  made  pursuant  to 
Section  38  of  the  principal  Act,  and  either  no  appeal  is 
made  against  the  order  or  an  appeal  is  made  and 
either  fails  or  is  abandoned,  the  Local  Authority  shall 
in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  said 
section  be  authorised  to  agree  with  the  owner  for  the 
speedy  pulling  down  of  the  obstructive  building  and 
the  compensation  payable  in  respect  thereof  by  the  Local 
Authority ;  and  failing  such  agreement  the  Local 
Authority  may  upon  giving  one  month’s  notice  in 
writing  to  the  owner  and  occupiers  enter  upon  and 
take  possession  of  the  obstructive  building,  and  forth¬ 
with  pull  down  the  same  and  clear  the  site  and  hand 
over  the  site  so  cleared  to  the  owner,  and  upon  such 
entry  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  pulling  down  of  the  obstructive  building, 
the  amount  of  such  compensation  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration  in  manner  provided  in  the  said  section. 
Provided  that  if  the  obstructive  building  is  part  of  a 
house  or  manufactory  and  cannot  be  severed  from  the 
remainder  of  the  house  or  manufactory  without  material 
detriment  thereto  the  owner  may  require  the  Local 
Authority  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  said  house  or 
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manufactory  and  site  thereof ;  but  in  the  event  of  any 
dispute  between  the  Local  Authority  and  the  owner  as 
to  whether  the  obstructive  building  can  be  so  severed, 
the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  arbitrator,  to  whom 
the  question  of  disputed  compensation  is  submitted. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  entry  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts  with  respect  to  the  entry  upon 
lands  by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  incorporated ;  but  the  bond  required  by 
Section  85  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845,  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  and 
shall  be  sufficient  without  sureties  and  shall  be  con¬ 
ditioned  for  the  payment  of  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  the  amount  to  be  deposited  shall  be  either 
the  amount  claimed  by  the  owner  for  compensation  after 
receipt  of  the  said  notice  or  such  sum  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  surveyor  to  be  the  compensation 
payable  for  the  pulling  down  of  the  obstructive  building. 

Amendment  of  Section  48  of  53  and  54  Viet.  cap.  70  as  to 

Covenants. 

6.  Section  48  of  the  principal  Act  shall  have  effect 
as  if  the  following  provisos  were  added  thereto ;  that 
is  to  say  : — 

Provided  that  no  owner  shall  have  any  right  or 
remedy  against  any  tenant  or  lessee  for  the  breach, 
non-observance  or  non-performance  of  any  covenant  or 
contract  entered  into  by  such  tenant  or  lessee  in 
reference  to  any  building  represented  as  an  obstructive 
building  and  pulled  down  under  an  order  made  by  a 
Local  Authority  under  this  part  of  this  Act. 

Provided  also  that  where  a  lessee,  under-lessee,  or 
mortgagee  undertakes  to  execute  and  executes  the 
works  necessary  to  render  a  dwelling-house  fit  for 
human  habitation  pursuant  to  Section  33  of  this  Act, 
and  such  works  or  some  of  them  are  not  due  to  any 
breach,  non-observance,  or  non-performance  of  any 
covenant  or  contract  entered  into  by  such  lessee,  under¬ 
lessee,  or  mortgagee,  and  he  alleges  that  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  expenses  of  such  works  ought  to  be  borne 
by  the  freeholder  or  by  any  other  person  having  any 
interest  in  the  dwelling-house,  he  may  by  complaint 
apply  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  that 
court  mav  make  such  order  concerning  the  expenses  or 
their  apportionment  as  appears  to  the  court  to  be  just 
and  equitable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
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regard  being  had  to  any  contract  between  the  parties  ; 
but  such  expenses  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  charge 
outgoing  or  imposition  within  the  meaning  of  a 
covenant  or  contract  to  pay  the  same,  or  to  pay  rent 
free  of  the  same. 

Register  of  Owners  of  Dwelling-houses. 

7.  Every  person  being  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house 
within  the  meaning  of  Part  II.  of  the  principal  Act 
other  than  the  immediate  occupier  shall  upon  application 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Local  Authority  within  whose  district 
the  dwelling-house  is  situated  and .  upon  giving  a 
description  of  the  dwelling-house  and  the  nature  of 
the  interest  he  claims  therein,  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
by  the  said  clerk  as  owners  or  one  of  the  owners  of 
such  dwelling-house,  provided  that  when  such  estate 
or  interest  is  vested  in  two  or  more  persons  jointly  one 
only  of  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  representing  such  estate  or  interest. 

Any  person  so  registered  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
notice  of  any  proceedings  of  or  taken  by  the  Local 
Authority  under  Part  II.  of  the  principal  Act  which  may 
effect  his  interest  in  the  dwelling-house,  but  a  Local 
Authority  shall  not,  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  be  required  to  serve  any  such  notice  upon 
any  person  not  so  registered,  and  such  person  shall  have 
no  right  or  remedy  against  any  Local  Authority  for  any 
act  done  or  proceedings  taken  by  such  Local  Authority 
or  for  any  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  his  failing  to 
have  had  notice  of  such  proceedings. 

Repeals  and  Saving. 

8.  Schedule  III.  of  the  principal  Act  is  hereby  repealed 
and  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  is  substituted  therefor. 
In  Section  29  of  the  principal  Act  the  words  “  made 
under  ”  to  the  end  of  the  section  are  hereby  repealed. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  derogate  from  the  powers 
contained  in  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1903. 

Schedule. 

To  be  substituted  for  Schedule  III.  of  the  principal 
Act. 

Enactments  applied  for  the  purpose  of  proceedings 
for  closing  premises  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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England. 

Administrative  County  of  London, 
lc  and  ll  Vic.  cap.  sb. 

The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 

Elsewhere  than  London. 

38  and  39  Viet.  Cap.  55. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 


Scotland. 

60  and  61  Viet.  Cap.  38. 

The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897. 

Ireland. 

41  and  42  Viet.  Cap.  52. 

The  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878. 
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A  BILL  to  enable  Local  Authorities  to  prepare  and  enforce 
plans  for  the  laying  out  and  improvement  of  streets,  and  the 
provision  of  open  spaces  in  their  districts. 

The  Preparation  of  Plans. 

Resolution  of  Local  Authority  that  Plans  shall  he  Prepared. 

1.  (i)  A  Local  Authority  may,  from  time  to  time,  by 
resolution,  determine  that  plans  shall  be  prepared  indicating 
the  manner  in  which  the  making,  providing,  laying  out, 
widening  or  improving  of  any  streets  or  open  spaces  in  their 
districts,  or  in  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  shall  be  carried  out. 

(2)  When  such  resolution  relates  to  a  borough  or 
urban  district,  the  Local  Authority  thereof  may  thereupon 
cause  such  plans  to  be  prepared  and  put  into  force  in  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

(3)  When  such  resolution  is  passed  by  a  rural  district 
council  the  Local  Authority  thereof  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  not  otherwise,  cause  such 
plans  to  be  prepared,  provided  that  if  such  resolution  has 
been  passed  at  the  request  of  the  Local  Authority  of  an 
adjoining  borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  such 
rural  district  council  concurring  with  the  Local  Authority  of 
such  adjoining  borough  or  urban  district,  or  with  it  and 
other  boroughs  or  districts  in  appointing  a  joint  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  extending  into  both  or  all  the  districts, 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  not  be 
required  for  the  preparation  of  such  plan  by  such  joint 
committee,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  so  much  thereof  as 
extends  into  the  district  of  the  rural  district  council. 

Constitution  of  Committee. 

2.  The  said  plan  or  plans  when  they  relate  solely  to  the 
district  of  the  Local  Authority  shall  be  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Authority,  the  number 
thereof  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  twenty- 
one,  and  shall  consist  either  wholly  or  partly  of  members  ot 
the  council,  but  the  proportion  of  members  of  the  council 
shall  not  be  less  than  two-thirds  the  total  number. 
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Joint  Committee  for  two  or  more  Districts. 

3.  (1)  When  the  Local  Authority  of  any  district  is  of 
opinion  that  a  plan  should  be  prepared,  which  shall  include  an 
area  partly  within  their  district  and  partly  without,  they  shall 
request  the  Local  Authority  of  such  district  or  districts  into 
which  the  same  shall  extend,  to  concur  with  them  in 
appointing  a  joint  committee  to  prepare  such  plan  ;  and  if  such 
Local  Authority  or  Authorities  concur,  the  plan,  or  plans 
shall  be  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Local  Authorities  of  the  respective  districts  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  or  on  failure  of  agreement, 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
number  of  such  committee  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve,  nor 
more  than  twenty-one,  and  shall  consist  either  wholly  or 
partly  of  members  of  the  respective  Local  Authorities,  but 
the  proportion  of  members  appointed  by  each  Local  Authority 
shall  not  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  appointed 
by  that  authority. 

(2)  If  a  Local  Authority,  when  so  requested,  refuse  to 
concur  in  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  for  pre¬ 
paring  plans  as  aforesaid,  the  Local  Authority  so  requesting, 
may  request  the  county  council  for  the  county  in  which  the 
area  is  situated  to  concur  in  such  appointment,  and  if  the 
county  council  so  concur,  all  the  powers  and  duties  under  this 
Act  of  the  council  so  refusing  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
county  council. 

(3)  Local  Authorities  appointing  a  joint  committee 
under  this  section  may  confer  with  or  without  conditions  or 
restrictions  on  any  such  committee  any  powers  which  the 
appointing  authority  might  exercise  if  the  purpose  related 
exclusively  to  their  own  borough  or  district,  except  the  power 
to  borrow  money  or  to  make  any  rate,  but  such  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  not  hold  office  after  any  annual  election  of 
members  of  the  authority  appointing  it,  beyond  such  time  as 
a  new  joint  committee  shall  be  elected. 

(4)  The  costs  of  a  joint  committee  under  this  section 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Local  Authorities  by  whom  it  is 
appointed  in  such  proportions  as  they  may  agree  upon,  or 
as  may  be  determined  in  case  of  difference  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Pozeers  and  Duties  of  Committee. 

4.  (1)  A  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act 
shall,  in  preparing  plans,  have  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
traffic,  the  prevention  of  fire,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  most  economical  and  artistic  way  of  laying  out  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

(2)  A  committee  may,  in  their  discretion  prepare 
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plans  for  some  only,  or  parts  of,  or  all  the  proposed  streets 
and  open  spaces  in  the  area  proposed  to  be  planned,  and 
such  plans  may  include  the  widening  or  altering  of  existing 
streets,  and  the  making  of  streets  through  lands  already 
built  upon.  They  may  prescribe  the  levels  of  such  streets 
and  the  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  whole  or  part 
of  such  area,  and  if  prescribed,  the  same  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  the  said  plan. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  bye¬ 
laws  or  in  any  local  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the 
district  or  districts  to  be  planned,  the  committee  may  in  such 
plan  set  out  streets  of  a  less  width  than  are  prescribed  by 
such  bye-laws  or  local  Act,  provided  that  in  doing  so  they 
shall  set  out  the  building-line  of  such  streets  at  such  distance 
therefrom  as  will  enable  the  street  to  be  widened  to  a  width 
not  less  than  the  width  so  prescribed  without  interfering 
with  the  buildings  to  be  erected  along  such  street,  and  such 
building-line  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  said  plan. 

(4)  Plans  or  parts  thereof  prepared  by  a  committee 
may  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  until  the  same  or  such  part 
thereof  shall  become  binding  in  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
and  they  shall  not  be  made  public,  save  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Authority.  Any  person  making  public  any  plan, 
or  part  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Authority, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ^xoo. 


Methods  of  Publication. 

5.  (1)  When  a  plan  has  been  prepared,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  is  ready  for  publication,  the  Local 
Authority  for  the  district  to  which  it  relates  may  : — 

(a)  Either  publish  the  fact  that  such  a  plan  has  been 
prepared,  stating  the  area  to  which  it  relates,  and 
whether  or  not  it  includes  all  the  proposed  streets  and 
open  spaces  in  the  said  area,  or  some  only,  or 

(b)  Publish  the  said  plan  or  part  thereof,  such  part 
including  either  the  whole  of  the  streets  in  part  of  the 
area,  or  only  some  or  parts  of  them  in  the  whole  area,  or 
in  part  thereof. 

If  part  only  is  published,  they  may  publish  the  fact  that  a 
plan  has  been  prepared  for  the  remaining  streets  if  such  is 
the  case. 

(2)  When  the  plan  has  been  prepared  by  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  such  publication  may  be  made  by  the  joint  committee, 
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if  so  authorised  by  the  Local  Authorities  appointing  it,  but 
otherwise  the  time  and  manner  of  publication  may  be  agreed 
on  by  such  Local  Authorities,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree,  such 
publication  shall  be  made  by  each  Local  Authority  as  regards 
their  own  district,  or  by  the  joint  committee  as  regards 
the  whole  area,  and  in  such  manner  or  manners,  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  decide 
upon  the  request  of  any  such  Local  Authority. 

Publication  of  Fact  that  a  Plan  has  been  Prepared. 

Publication.  How  to  be  made. 

6.  Publication  of  the  fact  that  a  plan  has  been  prepared  by 
a  Local  Authority  shall  be  made  by  the  Local  Authority 
causing  to  be  inserted  during  three  consecutive  weeks  in  some 
one  and  the  same  newspaper  circulating  within  their  district, 
an  advertisement  stating  the  fact  of  a  plan  having  been 
prepared,  and  the  limits  of  the  area  comprised  therein,  and 
whether  or  not  it  extends  to  all,  or  only  to  some  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  streets  and  open  spaces  in  the  said  area,  and  by 
serving  during  the  thirty  days  next  following  such  insertion, 
a  notice  to  the  like  effect  upon  every  owner,  or  reputed 
owner,  lessee,  or  reputed  lessee,  occupier,  or  reputed 
occupier  of  any  lands  within  the  said  area  so  far  as  such 
persons  can  be  reasonably  ascertained,  stating  that  such 
land  is  included  in  any  area  for  which  a  plan  has  been  made. 

Effect  of  Publication. 

7.  After  the  insertion  of  such  an  advertisement,  stating 
that  a  plan  has  been  prepared,  no  notice,  plan,  or  description 
of  any  work  required  by  any  bye-law  in  force  within  the 
district  to  be  laid  before  the  Local  Authority  shall,  if  such 
work  is  to  be  done  within  the  area  comprised  in  the  said 
plan,  be  approved  by  the  Local  Authority,  or  be  commenced 
without  approval,  save  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

Any  person  so  commencing  such  work  shall  be  liable 
to  a  daily  penalty  during  the  continuance  of  such  work  not 
exceeding  ^5,  and  the  Local  Authority  may  deal  with  such 
work  in  all  respects  as  if  the  same  were  not  in  conformity 
with  a  bye-law  within  the  meaning  of  Section  158  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Rights  of  Owners  and  Confirmation  of  Plan. 

8.  (1)  After  the  insertion  of  such  an  advertisement, 
stating  that  a  plan  has  been  prepared,  any  owner,  lessee,  or 
occupier  of  any  land  within  the  area  comprised  in  such  plan 
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shall,  upon  request  by  him  made  in  writing  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Council,  be  informed  whether  or  not  such  plan  relates  to 
and  affects  any  part  of  his  land,  and  upon  paying  a  reason¬ 
able  fee  for  the  making  of  a  copy,  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
Local  Authority  with  a  copy  of  so  much  of  such  plan  as 
affects  such  land,  and  notice  that  such  a  plan  has  been 
supplied  shall  be  sent  to  every  other  owner,  or  reputed 
owner,  lessee,  or  reputed  lessee,  or  occupier,  or  reputed 
occupier  of  the  same  land  so  far  as  the  same  can  reasonably 
be  ascertained,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  have  copies  supplied 
to  them  on  payment  of  a  like  fee. 

(2)  If  any  such  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier,  is  not 
satisfied  with  such  plan,  he  shall,  within  four  weeks  of 
obtaining  such  copy  or  notice,  or  such  longer  time  as  the 
Local  Authority  may  agree,  send  to  the  Local  Authority  his 
objections  thereto  in  writing  and  the  grounds  thereof,  and 
the  same  shall  be  considered  by  the  committee,  who  shall 
hear  the  objector  or  objectors,  and  if  it  is  deemed  advisable 
the  committee  may,  to  meet  such  objections,  alter  or  vary 
such  plan  and  enter  into  any  agreement  with  such  objector 
as  to  the  purchase  by  the  Local  Authority  of  any  land  ren¬ 
dered  unsuitable  for  building  purposes  by  reason  of  the  said 
plan,  or  as  to  an  exchange  of  land,  or  as  to  any  land  shown 
as  an  open  space  or  part  thereof  being  retained  by  the  owner 
or  lessee  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  build  thereon.  In 
the  event  of  any  such  objector  and  the  committee  failing  to 
agree,  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  but  if  they  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  an  arbitrator,  then  to  an  arbitrator  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(3)  If  such  an  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier,  does  not 
give  notice  of  objection  within  the  said  four  weeks,  or  such 
extended  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  if  he  objects  and 
withdraws  his  objection,  or  if  the  arbitrator  disallows  the 
objection,  the  said  plan,  or  if  he  objects  and  the  plan  is 
altered  or  amended  either  by  agreement  or  by  direction  of  an 
arbitrator,  the  plan  so  altered  shall  be  binding  in  respect  of 
the  said  land,  and  shall  not  be  altered  save  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Local  Authority,  and  of  the  persons  for  the  time 
being  owning  such  land,  or  of  such  part  thereof  as  shall 
be  affected  by  such  alteration,  and  no  new  street  shall  be 
laid  out,  or  building  be  erected  or  work  be  executed,  or  act 
be  done  in  contravention  thereof,  or  which  shall  prevent  the 
same  from  being  carried  into  effect,  and  any  person  so 
doing  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  of  plan  contravention 
under  this  Act. 
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So  much  of  a  plan  as  becomes  binding  under  this  section 
is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  “  owners’  plan.” 

Publication  of  Plan. 

How  Plan  to  be  Published. 

9.  When  the  Local  Authority  are  of  opinion  that  the  plan 
relating  to  any  part  of  their  district,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
relates  to  any  specific  streets  or  open  spaces  should  be  pub¬ 
lished,  they  shall  publish  the  same  with  the  prescribed 
particulars  in  the  manner  following  : — 

(a)  They  shall  insert  during  three  consecutive  weeks 
in  some  one  and  the  same  newspaper  circulating  within 
their  district,  an  advertisement  stating  the  fact  of  a 
plan  having  been  made,  the  limits  of  the  area  comprised 
therein,  and  naming  a  place  within  such  area,  or  in  the 
vicinity  thereof,  where  a  copy  of  the  plan  may  be  seen 
at  all  reasonable  hours. 

( b )  During  the  thirty  days  next  following  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  such  advertisement,  serve 
a  notice  on  every  owner  or  reputed  owner,  lessee 
or  reputed  lessee,  and  occupier  of  any  lands  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  dedicated  to  public  use  as  a  street 
under  the  plan  so  far  as  such  persons  can  be  reasonably 
ascertained,  stating  that  such  lands  are  included  in  such 
plan,  and  that  he  may  be  required  to  dedicate  the  same 
to  the  public  use. 

Objections  to  Plan. 

10.  (1)  Within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  first  advertisement,  any  ratepayer  may  signify 
in  writing  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  or  other  authorised 
officer,  any  objection  to  the  said  plan,  and  stating  the  grounds 
thereof.  The  committee  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
consider  the  said  objections,  and  if  required,  or  if,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  desirable,  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  said  objectors,  and  shall  report  their  decision  to 
the  Local  Authority,  who  shall,  in  accordance  therewith, 
either  confirm  the  said  plan,  or  alter  it  or  remit  it  to  the 
committee  for  further  consideration.  The  Local  Authority 
shall  give  notice  to  the  persons  objecting,  of  their  decision  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  objection,  and  shall  insert  an 
advertisement  in  the  same  newspaper  in  which  the  previous 
advertisements  were  inserted  during  two  consecutive  weeks, 
stating  their  decision  and  whether  or  not  the  plan  has  been 
altered,  and  if  altered  naming  a  place  within  such  area,  or 
in  the  vicinity  thereof,  where  a  copy  of  the  plan  so  altered 
can  be  seen  at  all  reasonable  hours.  If  the  plan  as  altered 
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requires  that  any  land  not  comprised  in  the  original  plan 
shall  be  dedicated  to  the  public  as  a  street  as  aforesaid,  the 
Local  Authority  shall  serve  notices,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  publication  on  any  owner  or  reputed  owner,  lessee 
or  reputed  lessee,  and  any  occupier  of  any  such  land. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  publication  of  any  plan 
which  extends  to  the  boundary  of  any  district,  or  adjacent 
thereto,  and  which  has  not  been  prepared  by  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  adjoining  districts,  the  Local 
Authority  of  the  districts  adjoining  to  that  part  of  the 
district  to  which  the  plan  relates  or  is  adjacent  to,  shall  be 
entitled  to  object  to  the  plan,  and  to  appeal  in  all  respects 
as  if  they  were  ratepayers  within  the  district  of  the  Local 
Authority. 

Appeal  to  Local  Government  Board. 

11.  Any  objector  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Local  Authority,  and  any  other  person  aggrieved  by 
any  alteration  in  the  plan  may,  within  six  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  advertisement  of  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  by  notice  in  writing  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  objection,  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  after  inquiry  into  the  matter  by  local  inquiry  or 
otherwise,  may  disallow  the  plan  or  confirm  it  subject  to  such 
alterations  and  conditions  as  they  may  think  fit. 

Plan  to  become  binding. 

12.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  appealing, 
if  there  is  no  appeal,  or  in  the  event  of  an  appeal,  upon  its 
withdrawal,  the  said  plan,  or  upon  confirmation  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  plan  as  confirmed  shall  be  binding, 
and  no  new  street  shall  be  laid  out,  or  building  be  erected,  or 
work  be  executed,  or  act  be  done  in  contravention  thereof, 
or  which  shall  prevent  the  same  from  being  carried  into 
effect ;  and  any  person  so  doing  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
of  plan  contravention  under  this  Act.  Such  plan,  when 
binding,  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  “Town  Plan.” 

Alteration  of  Town  Plan. 

13.  A  town  plan  may  be  altered  or  added  to  by  an 
amending  plan  made  in  like  manner,  and  subject  to  the  like 
provisions  as  the  original  plan. 

Preparation  and  Approval  of  Plans  for  Owners. 

Rights  of  Owners  not  affected  by  Plan. 

14.  (1)  If  a  town  plan,  or  if  a  plan,  the  fact  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  has  been  published,  does  not  affect  the 
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land  of  any  owner  or  lessee  within  the  area  to  which  it 
relates,  or  affects  only  part  thereof,  such  owner  or  lessee,  if 
he  is  desirous  of  laying  out  his  land  for  building,  or  of 
building  may  : — 

(a)  Request  the  Local  Authority  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  such  land,  or  part  thereof,  in  respect  of  the  streets, 
open  spaces  and  sewerage  system ;  and  if  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  for  so  doing,  the  Local 
Authority  shall  refer  the  same  to  the  committee  or  joint 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  same  provisions 
shall  apply  to  the  plan  so  prepared  in  all  respects  as  if 
it  had  been  part  of  a  plan,  the  fact  of  the  preparation  of 
which  had  been  published,  or, 

( b )  He  may  submit  a  plan  to  the  Local  Authority, 
showing  in  addition  to  compliance  with  the  bye-laws 

•  for  the  time  being  in  force,  the  streets  and  open  spaces 
on  such  land  ;  and  the  committee  shall  thereupon  con¬ 
sider  whether  such  plan  will  interfere  with  the  plan 
prepared  by  them,  and  if  satisfied  that  it  does  not,  the 
Local  Authority  shall,  within  four  weeks,  so  inform  the 
person  submitting  the  plan,  or  if  not  so  satisfied  deliver 
to  him  their  objections  thereto  in  writing,  and  stating 
the  grounds  thereof ;  and  the  same  provisions  shall 
extend  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  objections  delivered 
by  an  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier,  to  a  plan  prepared  by 
the  committee. 

(2)  In  preparing  or  approving  plans  under  this 
section,  the  committee  shall  have  regard  to  the  same  matters, 
and  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  they  have  in  preparing 
other  plans. 

(3)  A  plan,  when  settled  by  agreement  or  by  arbi¬ 
tration  under  this  section,  shall  be  binding  in  all  respects  as 
and  shall  be  deemed  an  owners’  plan. 

Plan  for  Adjoining  Owner. 

15.  If  an  owner  or  lessee  request  the  Local  Authority  to 
prepare  plans  as  aforesaid,  and  if,  in  order  to  lay  out  the 
land  in  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  the  land  of  other 
owners  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  be  included 
in  such  plans,  the  Local  Authority  shall  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  consent  thereto  of  such  owners  and  of  persons  having 
interests  in  such  land ;  and  if  the  consent  is  obtained  in  respect 
of  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  area  so  intended  to  be 
planned,  the  Local  Authority  may  acquire  the  remaining  land 
as  if  the  same  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  Persons  entitled  to  sell  and  convey  under 
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the  Land  Clauses  Acts  shall  be  entitled  to  consent  to  land 
being  included  in  a  plan  under  this  section. 

Enforcement  of  Plans. 

Dedication  of  Land  for  Public  Purposes. 

16.  Any  person  desirous  of  laying  out  an  estate,  etc.,  for 
building  purposes,  or  of  making  a  new  street,  or  of  building 
or  re-building  on  any  plot  of  ground,  part  of  which  is  included 
within  the  limits  of  a  street  or  open  space  delineated  in  a 
town  plan  or  owners’  plan,  he  shall,  when  he  commences  to 
lay  out  the  estate  for  building  purposes  or  to  build,  or 
re-build  as  aforesaid,  or  when  requested  by  the  Local 
Authority,  dedicate  to  the  use  of  the  public  as  a  street  or 
open  space  as  the  case  may  be  so  much  of  his  land  as  is 
included  in  such  limits,  and  comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
said  plan  ;  and  with  any  agreement  into  which  he  has  entered 
with  the  committee  or  Local  Authority,  and  with  any  restric¬ 
tion  or  condition  imposed  upon  him  with  respect  to  such  plan  : 
if  any  person  after  written  notice  from  the  Local  Authority, 
fails  to  comply  with  this  section  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  of  plan  contravention  under  this  Act. 

Compensation  Payable. 

17.  All  persons  having  any  interest  in  land,  which  by 

reason  of  a  town  plan  or  owners’  plan  is  required 
to  be  dedicated  as  a  street  or  open  space  which  land 

or  corresponding  land  would  not  be  required  either  to 

be  laid  out  or  dedicated  as  a  street  or  open  space  by 

reason  of  the  bye-laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the 
district,  or  by  reason  of  any  local  Act,  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  paid  compensation  in  respect  thereof  from  the  date  when 
such  land  shall  be  so  dedicated.  An  owner  who  is  required 
to  dedicate  land  for  a  street  before  he  is  desirous  of 

developing  his  other  land  adjoining  thereto  for  building 
purposes  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  compensation  in  respect 
thereof ;  but  in  determining  the  amount  regard  shall  be  had 
to  the  fact  that  when  his  land  is  developed  for  building 
purposes,  part  thereof  would  be  required  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
street  or  streets,  as  if  the  bye-laws  or  any  Local  Act  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  dedication  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  such 
development. 

Making-up  and  Repair  of  Streets. 

18.  When  land  is  required  to  be  dedicated,  as  or  for  the 
purposes  of  a  street  under  any  town  plan  or  owners’  plan 
in  order  to  widen  an  existing  street,  or  to  make  a  new 
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street  through  land  already  continuously  built  upon,  the  same 
when  dedicated  shall  become  a  highway  repairable  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large ;  but  all  other  land  so  required  to  be 
dedicated  or  laid  out  as  a  street  shall  not  become  so  repair¬ 
able,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  street  or  streets  or  part 
thereof  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
and  of  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  Provided  that 
if  by  reason  of  the  street  being  of  a  greater  width  than  would 
be  required  under  the  bye-laws  or  under  any  Local  Act  then 
in  force  at  the  time  of  such  dedication,  the  cost  of  any 
works  required  respectively  under  Section  150  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  or  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act, 
1892,  is  increased,  such  increased  cost  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Local  Authority.  If  such  works  are  required  under 
Section  150  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  are  executed 
by  the  owner  or  occupier,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
such  difference  from  the  Local  Authority;  and  if  executed 
by  the  Local  Authority  the  surveyor  shall  settle  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  be  borne  by  the  Local  Authority  ;  and  in  case  of 
dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  such  difference,  or  as  to  the 
settlement  of  the  proportion,  the  same  shall  be  determined 
by  arbitration  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

If  the  works  are  done  under  the  Private  Street  Works 
Act,  1892,  the  surveyor  shall  provisionally  apportion  the 
amount  of  such  additional  cost;  and  any  owner  may  object 
thereto  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incorrect  or  insufficient  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  incidents  as  he  may  object 
to  the  proposals  of  an  Urban  Authority  under  Section  7  of 
that  Act ;  and  such  additional  cost  shall  be  included  and  dealt 
with  in  the  final  apportionment  in  like  manner,  and  subject 
to  the  same  incidents  as  provided  by  Section  12  of  that  Act, 
the  Local  Authority  paying  their  proportion. 

Assessment  of  Compensation. 

19.  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  assessment  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  under  this  Act,  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts 
(with  the  exception  of  Sections  16,  123,  127,  133,  150,  and 
151  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845),  are  incor¬ 
porated  herewith,  and  the  Local  Authority  shall  be  deemed 
the  promoters  of  the  undertaking;  and  the  streets  and  open 
spaces  shown  in  the  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  persons  entitled  to  any  interest  in  lands  dedicated 
for  public  purposes,  and  in  respect  of  which  compensation  is 
payable,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  such  Acts  be  deemed  to  be 
persons  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  lands  which 
have  been  taken,  and  for  which  the  promoters  of  the  under¬ 
taking  shall  not  have  made  satisfaction. 
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(2)  In  assessing  the  compensation,  no  sum  shall  be 
allowed  in  respect  of  the  mines  or  minerals  under  any  such 
lands  or  in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase ;  and  regard  shall 
be  had  to  the  extent  to  which  the  remaining  and  adjoining 
lands  and  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  person  claiming 
compensation  may  be  benefited  by  the  undertaking ;  and  no 
sum  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  any  addition  to  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which  compensation  is 
claimed,  made  after  the  date  of  the  first  publication  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  of  an  advertisement  stating  the  fact 
that  a  plan  has  been  made,  if  such  property  or  part  thereof 
is  included  in  a  Town  plan  or  made  after  any  copy  of  a  plan 
including  such  property  or  part  thereof,  has  been  obtained 
if  included  in  an  owner’s  plan  (unless  such  addition  or 
improvement  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Authority,  or  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
property  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  or  for  the  more  con¬ 
venient  use  of  the  then  existing  building) ;  nor  in  the  case 
of  any  interest  acquired  after  the  said  respective  dates,  shall 
any  separate  estimate  of  the  value  thereof  be  made  so  as  to 
increase  the  amount  of  compensation ;  but  otherwise  the  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  assessed  as  at  the  date  of  the  dedication  of 
the  land. 

Dedication  of  part  of  House  or  Building  or  Land. 

20.  (1)  No  party  shall  be  required  to  dedicate  as  a  street 
or  open  space  a  part  only  of  any  house  or  other  building  or 
manufactory,  unless  the  same  is  about  to  be  pulled  down, 
if  such  party  be  willing  and  able  to  sell  and  convey  the  whole 
thereof,  unless  such  part  can  be  severed  from  the  remainder 
of  the  house  or  manufactory  without  material  detriment 
thereto,  regard  being  had  to  any  alteration  or  substitution  of 
access  which  may  be  provided  by  the  Local  Authority.  In 
case  of  dispute  the  matter  shall  be  determined  by  the  tribunal 
to  which  the  question  of  disputed  compensation  may  be 
submitted. 

(2)  When  by  reason  of  part  of  any  person’s  land  being 
required  to  be  dedicated  as  a  street  or  open  space,  his 
remaining  land  is  rendered  unsuitable  for  building  purposes, 
such  person  may  require  the  Local  Authority  to  purchase 
the  said  land ;  and  the  price  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  land  required  to  be  dedicated  as  a 
street  or  open  space ;  and  in  case  of  dispute  as  to  whether  or 
not  such  land  is  so  rendered  unsuitable,  the  matter  shall  be 
determined  by  the  tribunal  to  which  the  question  of  disputed 
compensation  may  be  submitted. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Power  of  Local  Authority  to  deal  with  Land. 

21.  In  addition  to  any  other  powers  contained  in  this  Act, 
a  Local  Authority  may  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  any  land 
within  or  without  their  district  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
into  execution  any  plan  prepared  under  this  Act,  whether 
published  or  otherwise,  in  all  respects  as  if  such  lands  were 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
provided  that  such  land,  if  not  required  for  such  purposes, 
need  not  be  sold,  but  may  be  leased  for  building  purposes. 

Appropriation  of  Land  acquired  for  other  purposes. 

22.  Land  acquired,  or  which  may  be  acquired  by  a  council 
under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  may  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  any  lands  acquired  by  a  council 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  or  any  other  Act  or 
Provisional  Order,  and  not  required  for  the  purpose  of 
which  they  were  acquired,  and  in  the  case  of  a  borough  any 
corporate  land  may  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  of  Bye-laws. 

23.  Section  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall  be 
extended  so  as  to  empower  every  Local  Authority  having 
powers  under  this  Act,  and  who  have  appointed  or  concurred 
in  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  under  this  Act  to 
make  bye-laws  with  respect  to  the  following  matters — that 
is  to  say  : — (1)  With  respect  to  the  junction  of  new  streets 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  existing  streets.  (2)  With 
respect  to  the  deposit  of  plans,  and  other  matters  necessary 
to  the  carrying  out  of  a  town  or  owner’s  plan. 

Payment  of  Expenses. 

24.  (1)  Any  expenses  incurred  under  this  Act  may  be  paid 
in  the  case  of  a  borough  or  urban  district  out  of  the  rate  of 
which  the  general  expenses  of  the  council  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  are  defrayed,  and  in  the  case  of  a  rural 
district,  as  special  expenses  under  that  Act,  to  be  charged  on 
the  contributory  place  within  which  the  area  to  be  planned 
is  situated. 

(2)  A  Local  Authority  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  employ  surveyors,  architects,  and  such  other  experts 
as  they  may  consider  advisable,  and  may  appoint  such 
servants  and  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  and  such  officers 
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and  servants  shall  be  deemed  to  be  officers  and  servants 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Borrowing  Powers. 

25.  A  Local  Authority,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  may 
borrow  in  like  manner  as  they  may  borrow  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  these  Acts  shall  apply 
accordingly  with  the  necessary  modifications. 

Where  any  Local  Authority  is  possessed  of  land  acquired 
under  this  Act,  or  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  which  has  not  been,  or  is  not  intended 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  public  as  a  street  or  open  space, 
they  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  such  land  and  of  any  buildings  or  works 
thereon,  and  may  mortgage  such  lands  or  works  to  any 
person  advancing  such  moneys  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  as  if  they  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  lands, 
buildings,  or  works  so  mortgaged,  and  Sections  235-243.  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable, 
apply  thereto. 

Local  Inquiries. 

26.  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  execution  of  their  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  cause  such 
local  inquiries  to  be  held  as  the  Board  see  fit,  and  the  cost 
incurred  in  relation  to  any  such  local  inquiry  including  the 
salary  or  remuneration  of  any  inspector,  or  officer  of,  or 
person  employed  by  the  Board  engaged  in  the  inquiry,  not 
exceeding  ^3  3s.  per  day  shall  be  paid  by  the  council,  and 
persons  concerned  in  the  inquiry,  or  by  such  of  them,  and  in 
such  proportions  as  the  Board  may  direct,  and  the  Board  may 
certify  the  amount  of  the  costs  incurred,  and  any  sum  so 
certified  and  directed  by  the  Board  to  be  paid  by  any  council 
or  person,  shall  be  a  debt  to  the  Crown  from  such  council  or 
person. 

(2)  Sections  293-296,  and  Section  298  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  shall  apply  fqr  the  purpose  of  any  order  to 
be  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  any  local 
inquiry  which  that  Board  cause  to  be  held  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act. 

Saving  of  Crown  Rights. 

27.  Nothing  in  this  Act  affects  prejudicially  any  estate, 
right,  power,  privilege,  or  exemption  of  the  Crown  ;  but  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  may,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  convey  or  dedicate  to  the 
public  as  a  street  or  open  space  any  land  for  the  purposes  of 
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this  Act  either  without  payment  of  any  purchase  money  or 
compensation,  or  at  any  price  less  than  the  real  value,  and 
may  do  so  free  from  all  encumbrances  thereon,  and  may 
consent  to  any  land  being  included  in  a  town  or  owner’s 
plan. 

Service  of  Notices. 

28  (1)  Notices  or  other  documents  requiring  to  be  served 
by  a  Local  Authority  under  this  Act  may  be  served  : 

(a)  By  delivery  of  the  same  personally  to  the  person 
required  to  be  served,  or  upon  his  agent,  or 

( b )  By  leaving  the  same  at  the  usual  or  last  known 
place  of  abode  of  such  person  or  of  his  agent,  or 

(c)  By  post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to  such 
person  or  his  agent  at  his  usual  or  last  known  residence 
or  place  of  business,  or 

( d )  If  such  person  or  his  agent  cannot  be  found  by 
leaving  the  same  on  land  or  the  premises  in  respect  of 
which  notice  is  served,  or  by  affixing  the  same  on  a 
prominent  place  on  the  land  or  premises. 

One  notice  addressed  to  the  occupier  or  occupiers 
without  naming  him  or  them,  and  left  at  any  house,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  notice  served  on  the  occupier,  or  on  all 
the  occupiers  of  any  such  house. 

(2)  Notices  or  other  documents  required  by  this  Act 
to  be  served  upon  a  Local  Authority  or  upon  a  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  served  upon  such  Local  Authority  or 
Committee  by  delivering  the  same  to  their  Clerk  or  leaving 
the  same  at  his  office  with  some  person  employed  there 
or  by  sending  the  same  by  post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed 
to  the  Authority  or  Committee  or  to  the  Clerk  of  such 
Authority  or  Committee  at  the  office  of  such  Authority  or 
Committee. 

Disqualification  of  Members  of  Authority  and  Committee. 

29.  A  person  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  being  elected  or 
being  a  member  of  any  Local  Authority  or  committee  by 
reason  of  being  interested  in  any  land  included  in  any  plan 
or  intended  plan  under  this  Act,  and  may  vote  as  a  member  of 
such  council  or  committee  upon  any  resolution  or  question  in 
relation  to  such  land  until  such  plan,  or  the  fact  that  such  plan 
had  been  prepared,  has  been  published,  and  thereupon  no 
member  of  a  Local  Authority  or  council  shall  vote  upon  any 
resolution  or  question  which  is  proposed  or  arises  under  this 
Act  if  it  relates  to  land  in  which  he  is  beneficially  interested. 

Any  person  voting  contrary  to  this  provision  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10,  and  his  vote  shall  be 
disallowed. 
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Recovery  of  Penalties. 

30.  Penalties  under  this  Act  shall  be  recoverable  on  con¬ 
viction  before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  but  the  fact 
that  any  person  has  become  liable  on  conviction  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  penalty  shall  not  prevent  the  Local  Authority  from 
enforcing  this  Act  by  action  or  any  other  proceeding. 

Offence  of  Plan  Contravention. 

31.  Any  person  guilty  of  plan  contravention  under  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £ 20 ,  and  to  a 
daily  penalty  not  exceeding  so  long  as  such  offence  con¬ 
tinues  ;  and  in  addition  thereto  the  Local  Authority  may  pull 
down  and  remove  any  works,  buildings  or  obstructions 
executed  or  erected  contrary  to  this  Act,  and  may  recover  the 
expense  of  so  doing  before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
either  from  the  person  who  executed  or  erected  the  works, 
buildings,  or  obstructions,  or  from  the  person  causing  them  to 
be  done. 

Definitions. 

32.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
following  words  and  expressions  have  the  meanings  herein¬ 
after  assigned  to  them,  that  is  to  say  : — 

“Lands”  and  “Premises”  includes  messuages,  buildings, 
lands,  easements,  and  hereditaments  of  any  tenure. 

“  Street  ”  includes  any  highway,  and  any  public  bridge, 
and  any  road,  lane,  footway,  square,  court,  alley,  or  passage. 

“  Open  Space  ”  includes  public  parks  and  gardens,  and  any 
land,  whether  enclosed  or  not,  on  which  there  are  no 
buildings,  and  to  which  the  public  have  right  of  access. 

“  Local  Authority  ”  means  the  council  of  a  county  or 
municipal  borough,  or  of  an  urban  or  rural  district,  and 
district  means  such  borough  or  district. 
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Liverpool  Corporation  (Streets  and  Buildings). 

(Extracts  from)  A  BILL 

For  conferring  on  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Liver¬ 
pool  further  powers  for  the  better  regulation  of  buildings, 
the  formation  of  streets,  and  the  laying  out  and  development 
of  estates  within  the  City,  and  for  other  purposes. 

No  building  allowed  till  street  formed. 

ii.  (i)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corporation  to 
require  that  every  new  street  shall  be  formed  of  such 
width  as  the  Corporation  shall  require  : 

Provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  Corporation 
requiring  any  new  street  to  be  of  any  greater  widths 
than  the  following  (viz.)  : — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  new  street  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation  will  form  a  main 
thoroughfare  or  a  continuation  of  a  main  thorough¬ 
fare,  or  means  of  communication  between  main 
thoroughfares  in  the  City,  or  a  continuation  of  a 
main  approach  or  means  of  communication 
between  main  approaches  to  the  City,  eighty  feet ;  or 

( b )  In  the  case  of  any  other  new  street,  the  width 
required  for  such  street  by  any  Act  or  bye-law  in 
force  within  the  City  : — 

The  Corporation  shall  make  compensation  to  the 
owner  of  any  additional  land  given  up  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  street  of  such  greater  width  as 
aforesaid  : — 

Provided  always  that  the  Corporation  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  instead  of  paying  compensation  under  this 
section,  agree  with  the  owner  of  any  such  additional 
land  for  the  purchase  of  the  said  land,  or  any  part 
thereof. 

(2)  The  compensation  payable  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  any  such  additional  land  as  aforesaid 
shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  a  sum  equal  to  the 
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pro  rata  proportion  of  the  amount,  which  would  have 
been  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  estate,  of  which  such 
additional  land  forms  part,  if  the  intended  works  of 
street  formation  had  not  been  contemplated,  less  an 
allowance  in  respect  of  any  improved  value  which  will 
accrue  to  such  estate,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  reason 
of  the  intended  street  being  formed  of  such  greater 
width  as  aforesaid. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  compensation  payable 
under  this  section  shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be 
determined  by  a  single  arbitrator  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  or  failing  agreement,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Surveyors’  Institute. 

12.  The  Corporation  shall  determine  in  any  case  what 
proportion  of  the  width  of  any  new  street  shall  be  laid 
out  as  carriageway  and  as  footway  or  footways 
respectively,  and  any  new  street  shall  be  formed 
accordingly. 

13.  On  any  application  for  approval  to  the  formation 
of  a  street,  or  the  widening  or  adaptation  of  any  way,  so 
as  to  form  a  street,  the  Corporation  may,  before 
granting  their  approval,  require  such  alteration  in  the 
intended  levels,  gradients,  position,  length,  conforma¬ 
tion,  or  direction  of,  or  may  require  such  extension  of 
the  intended  street  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of '  the 
Corporation,  be  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
such  street  when  formed  to  communicate,  or  to  com¬ 
municate  more  conveniently  with  any  lands  adjoining, 
or  near  thereto,  or  with  any  other  street. 

Building-line  in  new  streets  to  be  shown  on  plan. 

Corporation  may  fix  a  building-line  in  existing 
streets. 

19.  (1)  Whenever  application  shall  be  made  to  the 
Corporation  to  approve  the  formation  or  widening  of  a 
street,  or  the  widening  or  adaptation  of  a  way  so  as  to 
form  a  street,  and  such  formation,  widening,  or 
adaptation  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  be 
the  commencement  or  the  continuation  of  the  laying 
out,  or  of  the  development  of  any  estate,  lands,  or  area 
of  land  for  building  purposes,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Corporation,  before  approving  any  such  formation, 
widening,  or  adaptation,  to  require  the  submission  to 
them  of  plans  and  particulars  showing  to  such  extent 
as  the  Corporation  may  require,  the  scheme  for  the 
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development  or  laying  out  of  such  estate,  lands,  or  area 
of  land,  and  the  streets  to  be  formed  or  widened  thereon, 
and  the  ways  thereon  to  be  widened  or  adapted  as 
streets  for  the  purpose  of,  or  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  for  such  laying  out  or  development. 

(2)  The  Corporation  may  make  it  a  condition 
of  any  approval  of  the  formation  or  widening  of  any 
street,  or  of  the  widening  or  adaptation  of  any  way  as 
aforesaid,  or  to  the  erection  of  any  building  on  any  such 
estate,  lands,  or  area  of  land,  that  the  formation  or 
widening  of  such  street,  or  the  widening  or  adaptation  of 
such  way,  or  the  erection  of  such  building,  shall  not  be 
commenced  or  proceeded  with  until  such  streets,  roads, 
or  ways,  in  such  positions  and  of  such  levels,  gradients, 
length,  conformation,  width,  and  direction  as  the  Cor¬ 
poration  may  determine  to  be  necessary  as  main  means 
of  communication  over  such  estate,  lands,  or  area  of 
land,  to  main  thoroughfares,  streets,  or  lands  adjoining 
or  near  thereto,  have  been  to  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation  formed  or  defined  by  posts  and  rails  or 
otherwise  as  the  Corporation  may  allow,  and  left  open  to 
the  public. 

20.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corporation  in  granting 
their  approval  to  the  formation  or  widening  of  any 
street,  the  widening  or  adaptation  of  any  way  so  as  to 
form  a  street,  or  the  erection  of  any  building  to  limit 
the  number  of  buildings  which  may  be  erected  in  a 
row,  and  the  space  or  spaces  to  be  left  between  any 
rows  of  such  buildings,  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
tenements  which  may  be  provided  in  any  such  building. 

21.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  proper  laying  out  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  estate,  lands,  or  area  of  land,  in  respect  of 
or  in  connection  with  which  any  application  for  the 
approval  of  the  Corporation  is  made  to  require  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  estate,  lands,  or  area  of  land, 
and  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  lands  adjacent  or  near 
thereto  to  enter  into  and  carry  into  effect  such  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  altering  the  boundaries 
of,  or  granting  easements,  facilities,  or  rights  over  any 
such  estate,  lands,  or  area  of  land  and  any  such  lands 
respectively,  and  for  effecting  such  exchanges  of  land 
as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  such  purpose  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  such  owners  respectively,  or  as  in  default  of 
such  agreement  may  be  determined  by  a  single 
arbitrator  to  be  agreed  upon  between  such  owners 
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respectively,  or  failing  agreement,  appointed  by  the 
Corporation. 

23.  (1)  Whenever  representation  is  made  to  the 
Corporation  by  persons  comprising  the  owners  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  in  value  of  any  estate,  lands,  or 
area  of  land,  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  estate,  lands, 
or  area  of  land  should  be  made  subject  to  restrictions 
as  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  thereon,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  land  to  be 
attached  to  each  such  building,  or  the  Corporation  is 
satisfied  that  a  primd  facie  case  exists  for  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  it  is  desirable  that  any  estate,  lands,  or  area 
of  land  within  the  City  should  be  made  subject  to  such 
restrictions,  the  Corporation  after  giving  such  notices 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  may  prescribe,  and 
such  other  notices  (if  any)  as  the  Corporation  may  think 
fit,  may  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  in  the  locality ;  and  if 
satisfied  that  such  restrictions  or  any  of  them  are 
desirable,  may  make  an  order  accordingly. 

(2)  Any  order  made  under  this  section  may 
include  either  in  whole  or  in  part  the  estate,  lands,  or 
area  of  land  in  respect  of  which  representation  has  been 
made  to  the  Corporation  as  aforesaid,  and  may  include 
any  other  lands  adjoining  or  near  thereto ;  and 

(a)  Shall  declare  and  describe  the  estate,  lands, 
or  area  of  land  to  which  the  order  applies,  and  shall 
fix  and  define  the  boundaries  of  such  estate,  lands, 
or  area  of  land ; 

( b )  Shall  fix  and  determine  the  character,  and  the 
minimum  value  or  values  of  any  building  to  be 
erected,  or  any  part  of  any  estate,  lands,  or  area  of 
land  declared  and  described  by  such  order,  and  may 
fix  and  determine  different  values  for  buildings  on 
different  parts  of  any  such  estate,  lands,  or  area; 
and 

(c)  Shall  fix  and  determine  the  minimum  amount 
or  amounts  of  land  to  be  provided  and  permanently 
maintained  exclusively  belonging  to  any  such  build¬ 
ing  as  aforesaid,  and  may  fix  different  amounts  of 
land  for  buildings  of  different  characters,  or  on 
different  parts  of  any  such  estate,  lands,  or  area 
of  land,  and  may  fix  and  determine  the  minimum 
width  and  depth  of  any  land  required  to  be  provided 
and  maintained  as  aforesaid. 

(4)  Any  such  order  shall  within  one  month  from  the 
making  thereof  be  submitted  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  if  within  two  months  from 
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the  making  thereof  the  owners  of  not  less  than  one- 
sixth  in  value  of  the  estate,  lands,  or  area  of  land 
affected  by  such  order  petition  the  Board  to  disallow 
the  order,  the  Board  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  local 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  such  order  is  to  be 
confirmed  or  not. 

(5)  If  no  such  petition  as  aforesaid  is  presented, 
or  being  presented  is  withdrawn,  the  Local  Government 
Board  shall  confirm  the  order. 

(6)  The  Local  Government  Board  on  confirming 
an  order  may  make  such  modifications  therein  as  they 
may  consider  necessary. 

24.  (x)  If  at  any  time  the  owner  of  any  estate,  lands, 
or  area  of  land  shall,  in  connection  with  the  laying  out 
and  development  of  the  same,  set  apart  on  such  estate, 
lands,  or  area  of  land  to  the  approval  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  a  piece  of  land  (being  not  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  estate  lands  or  area  of  land  being  or  about  to  be 
laid  out  or  developed  or  one  acre  in  extent)  as  a  garden 
or  open  space,  of  if  the  Corporation  so  require  as  a 
public  garden  or  public  recreation  ground,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  may,  in  granting  their  approval  to  the  formation  or 
widening  of  any  street  or  the  widening  or  adaptation  of 
any  way  so  as  to  form  a  street  on  any  such  estate,  lands, 
or  area  of  land,  or  the  laying  out  or  development  of  any 
such  estate,  lands,  or  area  of  land,  and  whether  the 
Corporation  shall  have  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  compen¬ 
sation  or  other  consideration  to  such  owner  in  respect 
of  such  setting  apart,  dispense  with  the  observance,  in 
relation  to  such  estate,  lands,  or  area  of  land,  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  Act  or  bye-laws  for 
the  time  being  in  force  within  the  City. 

(2)  From  and  after  the  date,  of  the  grant  of 
any  such  approval  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sub¬ 
section  no  building  or  structure  shall,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Corporation  and  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe,  be  erected  on 
such  space  of  land. 

(3)  If  the  Corporation  require  any  such  space  of 
land  to  be  set  apart  as  a  public  recreation  ground  or 
public  garden,  the  same  shall  thereupon  vest  in  and  be 
maintained  by  the  Corporation ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Corporation  to  exercise  with  regard  thereto,  to 
such  extent  as  the  Corporation  shall  determine,  all  or 
any  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  management, 
control,  maintenance,  and  user  of  public  recreation 
grounds  and  public  gardens  within  the  City,  and  by 
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resolution  to  apply  thereto  all  or  any  of  the  enactments 
and  bye-laws  relating  to  such  public  recreation  grounds 
or  public  gardens. 

Miscellaneous. 

25.  The  Corporation  on  the  one  hand,  and  any 
county  council  or  the  corporation  or  council  of  any  city 
borough  urban  or  rural  district  adjoining  or  near  to  the 
City  or  any  one  or  more  of  them  on  the  other  hand,  may 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  widening  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  street,  roadway,  or  highway  within  or 
partly  within  the  City  or  the  county,  city  borough,  or 
district  of  any  such  corporation  or  council  respectively ; 
and  may  enter  into  and  carry  into  effect  any  agreement 
with  respect  to  such  contributions,  and  with  respect  to 
any  such  improvement  or  widening  or  the  works 
connected  therewith,  or  any  of  such  matters. 

26.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  formation  of  a 
street  partly  within  and  partly  outside  the  City,  or  the 
widening  or  adaptation  of  a  way  so  as  to  form  such  a 
street,  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  street  or 
widening  an  existing  street  which  may  become  or  is  a 
means  of  communication  with  or  a  continuation  of  a 
main  thoroughfare  in  the  City,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
the  development  or  laying  out  of  any  estate,  lands, 
or  area  of  land  partly  within  and  partly  outside  the  City  : 
the  Local  Government  Board  may,  on  the  application  of 
any  corporation  or  council  of  any  city  borough,  urban 
or  rural  district  adjoining  or  near  to  the  City,  and 
within  which  any  part  of  such  intended  street  will  be  or 
any  part  of  any  such  existing  street,  estate,  lands,  or 
area  of  land  is  situate,  make  an  order  conferring  on  that 
corporation  or  council  all  or  any  of  the  powers,  duties, 
or  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  under  this  Act,  and 
applying  with  the  necessary  modifications  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  with  reference  thereto. 

27.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corporation  if  they 
think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  better 
development  or  laying  out  of  any  estate,  lands,  or  area 
of  land,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  formation  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  street,  way,  or  highway  within  the  City,  to 
purchase,  take  on  lease,  exchange,  and  acquire  any 
lands  or  any  rights  or  easements  over  lands  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  any  such  purchase,  Sections  176,  177, 
and  178  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall  apply  as 
if  they  were  re-enacted  herein. 
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(3)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corporation  to 
sell,  let  on  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  lands  or 
any  rights  or  easements  over  any  lands  acquired  by 
them  under  this  Act. 

28.  (1)  The  Corporation  may  by  order  declare  the 
limits  at  or  within  which  any  street  or  way  within  the 
City  is  to  be  taken  as  beginning  or  ending. 

(2)  The  Corporation  shall  keep  at  their  principal 
offices  a  register  of  all  orders  made  by  them  under  this 
section,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
persons  at  all  reasonable  times. 

29.  The  Corporation  may  lay  out  with  grass  margins 
or  plant  with  trees  or  lay  out  as  gardens  any  part  of 
any  street  or  highway  now  or  hereafter  maintained  by 
the  Corporation,  provided  that  the  Corporation  shall  not 
reduce  below  a  total  width  of  thirty-six  feet  the  part 
available  for  traffic  of  any  such  highway  or  street ;  and 
the  Corporation  may  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances 
require,  throw  into  the  carriageway,  or  footway  of  any 
such  street  any  part  of  such  grass  margins,  parts 
planted  with  trees,  or  parts  laid  out  as  gardens  as 
aforesaid,  and  may  from  time  to  time  alter  or  re-arrange 
the  parts  of  any  street  or  highway  laid  out  as  a  carriage¬ 
way  or  footway  respectively. 

37.  (2)  The  Corporation  may  provide  by  any  bye-law 
that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Corporation  think  it 
expedient  they  may  dispense  with  the  observance  of  any 
bye-law  made  under  this  section  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  they  may  think  proper. 

39.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition 
to  and  not  in  derogation  of  the  powers,  rights,  and 
authorities  of  the  Corporation  under  any  other  Act  or  any 
bye-law  for  the  time  being  in  force  within  the  City. 

Note. — This  Bill  has  since  been  amended  in  some  of  its 
details. 
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EXISTING  POWERS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  WITH  REGARD 
TO  TOWN  DEVELOPMENTS. 

“  Streets. — Excepting  in  one  or  two  of  the  small 
towns,  e.g.,  Wenlock,  Great  Torrington,  an  owner  of  land 
must  conform  to  certain  local  regulations  or  bye-laws  before 
he  commences  to  lay  out  a  new  street.  In  the  majority  of 
places  the  stipulations  are  contained  in  bye-laws  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Usually  plans  in  duplicate 
and  sections  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  and  prepared  to 
a  prescribed  scale,  must  be  deposited  with  the  Corporation 
for  approval  before  any  new  street  is  laid  out.  Generally 
the  plan  must  show  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
through  which  the  street  will  pass,  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  the  size  and  number  of  the  intended  building  lots. 
Information  must  also  be  given  as  to  gradients,  levels,  etc., 
and  nearly  always  the  position  of  the  street  relatively  to 
existing  streets  must  be  disclosed.  In  some  cases,  e.g., 
West  Hartlepool,  Sunderland,  the  height,  class,  and  nature 
of  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  and  the  proposed  height  of 
the  division  and  fence  walls  must  be  stated. 

“  In  many  towns,  the  plan,  when  approved,  remains  good 
for  an  indefinite  period,  but  generally  a  time  limit  is  in  force, 
which  varies  from  six  months  in  Workington,  and  twelve 
months  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  West  Ham,  and  Wakefield, 
to  five  years  in  Southport.  In  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
the  time  is  two  years.  In  Halifax,  if  the  street  is  not  laid 
out  for  public  use  within  four  years,  the  plan  is  void. 

“  In  no  place  does  an  owner  appear  to  be  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  furnish  for  approval  a  plan  of  the  method  in  which 
he  proposes  to  lay  out  a  building  estate,  or  even  when  he 
submits  a  plan  of  a  single  street  is  he  obliged  to  show  on  the 
plan  its  position  in  relation  to  any  projected  street  on  his 
estate  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“  The  Town  Clerk  of  St.  Helens  states  that,  although 
there  is  no  special  provision  in  the  Acts  or  bye-laws  of  the 
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borough  for  regulating  building  estates,  ‘  in  practice  a 
plan  of  the  whole  estate,  showing  the  intended  streets  and 
levels,  is  insisted  on. ' 

“  Construction  of  Streets. — The  requirements  of  the 
different  towns  as  to  the  width  of  the  carriageways  and  foot¬ 
ways  vary  considerably.  Generally  the  streets  are  divided 
into  classes,  and  the  width  of  the  carriageway  depends  on 
the  class  of  street,  and  footpaths  are  required  on  both  sides 
of  the  street.  In  sixty-three  towns,  24  feet  is  the  required 
width  for  a  carriageway,  with  a  footpath  6  feet  wide  on  each 
side.  In  Birkenhead,  Sunderland,  and  Salford,  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  width  of  the  street  must  be  devoted  to  carriage¬ 
way,  and  two-fifths  for  the  footways.  In  Leeds,  the 
proportions  are  two-thirds  and  one-third  respectively.  While 
in  Bolton  and  Ipswich  the  Corporation  may  determine  the 
width  of  the  carriageway  and  footpath  in  each  case,  and  a 
similar  power  is  possessed  by  the  Corporations  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees  and  Wakefield.  The  classification  of  streets 
adopted  in  Barrow-in-Furness  is  as  follows : — (a)  Main 
thoroughfare  (first  class),  80  feet  wide,  with  40  feet  carriage¬ 
way  and  20  feet  footpaths  ;  ( b )  Main  carriage  road  (second 
class),  60  feet  wide,  with  36  feet  carriageway  and  12  feet 
footpaths  ;  (c)  Subsidiary  front  streets  (third  class),  40  feet 
wide,  with  25  feet  carriageway  and  7  feet  6  inches  footpaths ; 
(d)  A  back  street,  20  feet  wide,  must  be  constructed  at  the 
rear  of  a  continuous  line  of  dwellings,  unless  the  Corporation 
otherwise  allow.  This  classification  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Barrow-in-Furness  Act,  1875,  Section  42  ;  and  in  the  same 
Act  (Section  44),  it  is  provided  that  the  Corporation  may, 
at  their  discretion,  reduce  the  width  of  a  street  if  an  open 
space  is  left  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the  street  in  front 
of  the  houses,  or  if  the  street  is  not  the  principal  or  only 
approach  to  dwelling-houses. 

“  The  materials  and  character  of  construction  of  the  roads 
vary  considerably  with  the  class  of  road  and  the  situation 
of  the  town.  In  Barrow,  a  main  thoroughfare,  or  first-class 
road,  must  have  a  slag  foundation  12  inches  thick,  with 
4  inches  ordinary  macadam  of  first-class  stone,  or  4  inches 
of  tarred  macadam,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation. 
A  main  carriage-road,  or  second-class  road,  only  requires  a 
foundation  9  inches  thick,  and  a  third-class  road  is  made  up 
of  7  inches  slag  foundation,  and  4  inches  tarred  limestone 
macadam.  The  footpaths  must  in  each  case  be  flagged, 
but  the  flags  vary  from  3  inches  thick  to  2  inches.  In  Exeter 
tar  paving  is  allowed  for  the  footways,  and  in  Bournemouth, 
3  inches  deep  of  gravel. 

“  In  the  majority  of  towns  streets  are  required  to  be 
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paved  with  stone  setts,  and  be  provided  with  flagged  foot¬ 
ways,  but  often  plans  are  passed  for  a  street  which,  however, 
will  not  be  taken  over  by  the  Corporation  as  a  highway, 
repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  until  considerable 
further  works  have  been  carried  out  upon  it.  For  instance, 
in  Huddersfield,  the  Corporation  generally  require  a  kerb  and 
ash  footpath,  but  at  a  later  stage  a  flagged  footpath  may 
be  necessary.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the  carriageway, 
the  Corporation,  on  the  approval  of  the  plan,  only  insist  on 
macadam ;  but  when  they  exercise  their  powers  under  their 
local  Acts,  which  are  analogous  to  those  in  Section  150  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  they  generally  require  the  street 
to  be  paved.  In  some  few  places  the  regulations  only  deal 
with  the  contour  of  the  road. 

“ Intersecting  Streets. — Although  not  quite  the  general  rule, 
many  Corporations  require  that  a  street  shall  not  be  laid  out 
for  a  greater  length  than  from  100  to  300  yards  without  an 
intersecting  street.  Such  powers  are  possessed  by  the 
Corporations  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leicester,  St. 
Helens,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  many  others. 

"  Squares,  etc. — No  town  appears  to  possess  powers  in 
respect  of  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  in  the  form  of 
squares,  i.e.,  using  the  term  square  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
not  as  meaning  a  court. 

“  Powers  are,  however,  possessed  by  certain  towns  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  courts.  For  instance,  in  St. 
Helens  every  court,  alley,  square,  or  enclosure  must  be  of 
the  width  in  every  part  of  20  feet  at  the  least,  and  be  open 
from  the  ground  upwards,  and  every  entrance  into  the  court 
shall  be  not  less  than  20  feet  wide.  In  Liverpool,  new  courts 
must  be  30  feet  wide,  not  exceed  100  feet  in  length,  and 
open  at  both  ends  into  streets  30  feet  wide;  and  in  Hull 
certain  powers  are  possessed  as  to  terraces,  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  town. 

Discretionary  Powers  of  Corporation. 

"  Width  of  Street. — In  the  majority  of  the  towns  the 
Corporation  have  no  discretionary  powers  to  vary  the  width 
of  any  street.  In  Nottingham,  by  virtue  of  the  Nottingham 
Corporation  Act,  1900,  streets  must  be  laid  out  to  such  width 
as  the  Corporation  determine;  while  in  Leicester,  by  the 
regulations  in  the  schedule  to  the  Leicester  Improvement, 
Drainage,  and  Markets  Act,  1868,  every  new  street  shall  be 
laid  out  and  formed  at  least  30  feet  wide,  unless  a  greater 
or  less  width  shall  in  any  case  be  required  or  consented  to 
by  the  Corporation.  In  Birmingham,  under  the  bye-law, 
where  the  buildings  are  set  back  from  the  street  line,  the 
Corporation  may  allow  a  reduction  in  the  width  of  the  street. 
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A  similar  power  is  possessed  by  Barrow-in-Furness  under 
their  Act  of  1875.  Again,  in  Bacup,  by  bye-laws  dated  May 
4th,  1864,  it  is  provided  that  streets  shall  be  “  of  such  width 
and  at  such  level  as  the  Corporation  shall  in  each  case 
determine.”  Similarly  in  Bolton  and  Huddersfield  the  Town 
Council  may  in  each  case  determine  the  width ;  and  in 
Sunderland  there  is  power  to  increase  the  width  to  50  feet 
if  the  street  will  be  a  leading  thoroughfare,  and  to  60  feet 
if  the  buildings  in  it  will  exceed  27  feet  in  height;  but  the 
Corporation  must  bear  the  cost  of  the  pavement  of  the 
increased  width. 

“Direction  and  Position  of  Streets. — In  most  towns  there 
is  no  powers  to  alter  or  vary  the  direction  or  position  of 
the  streets  shown  on  plan.  Some  corporations,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  acquired  exceptional  powers.  In  Nottingham  the 
Corporation  have  full  power,  subject  to  a  compensation 
clause  (Nottingham  Improvement  Act,  1874),  and  the  Leeds 
Corporation  acquired  similar  power  under  the  Leeds 
Corporation  (Consolidation)  Act,  1905.  In  Bournemouth 
there  is  a  similar  power,  subject  to  compensation,  but  there 
is  no  power  to  compel  the  communication  of  the  streets  on 
one  estate  with  those  on  another.  Bradford  and  Brighton 
have  certain  discretions,  and  also  Blackburn  “  to  a  limited 
extent.”  In  Leicester,  by  the  Leicester  Improvement  Act, 
1881,  it  is  provided  “  The  Corporation  may  at  any  time  after 
a  plan  for  a  new  street  has  been  deposited,  and  before  the 
same  has  been  sanctioned,  vary  or  alter  the  intended  position 
or  direction  of  such  intended  new  street  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  more  easy  and  convenient  communication  with  any 
other  street  adjoining,  or  leading  thereto,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  new  street  communicate  therewith  at  a  more 
convenient  level.”  A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the 
Barrow-in-Furness  Act,  1875,  Section  49,  and  in  the 
Huddersfield  Improvement  Act,  1871.  By  virtue  of  the 
Ealing  Corporation  Act,  1905,  Ealing  possesses  like  powers, 
but  subject  to  the  payment  of  compensation  to  any  person 
injuriously  affected.  In  Liverpool,  under  the  Corporation 
Act,  1902,  there  is  power  to  alter  or  vary  both  the  position 
or  direction  of  a  new  street  shown  on  a  plan,  but  compen¬ 
sation  is  payable  to  the  person  depositing  the  plan.  St. 
Helens  and  Bolton  possess  somewhat  similar  powers. 

"  Building  Line. — In  a  great  many  places  the  Corporation 
have  discretionary  powers  to  prescribe  the  building-line  in 
any  street.  Such  powers  are  possessed  in  Liverpool  and 
Nottingham,  subject  to  a  compensation  clause.  In  Bourne¬ 
mouth  the  power  is  confined  to  existing  streets,  if  the  streets 
are  narrow,  inconvenient,  or  without  a  regular  line  of 
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buildings,  and  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  compensation. 
Similar  powers  appear  to  be  possessed  by  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Bolton,  Eccles,  and  St.  Helens. 

“  In  some  places  the  discretionary  powers  depend  upon 
the  width  of  the  street.  In  Folkestone,  by  the  Folkestone 
Improvement  Act,  1855,  it  is  limited  to  existing  streets  less 
than  40  feet  wide. 

In  Huddersfield,  under  the  Huddersfield  Waterworks  and 
Improvement  Act,  1876,  the  Corporation  may  prescribe  the 
frontage  line  of  buildings  to  be  observed  in  any  street,  and 
whenever  the  front  of  any  building  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
thereof  be  pulled  down  or  externally  altered,  the  Corporation 
may  require  the  building-line  so  prescribed  to  be  observed. 
The  provisions  are,  however,  subject  to  a  compensation 
clause.  Buildings. 

“  Materials. — The  majority  of  the  Corporations  do  not 
possess  powers  to  make  regulations  as  to  building  materials. 
Special  powers  have,  however,  been  obtained  by  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Preston,  Salford,  Sheffield,  and  several  others. 
While  in  St.  Helens  the  powers  are  limited  to  the  construction 
of  walls  near  ovens  and  furnaces,  and  of  ovens  not  used  for 
manufacturing.  The  regulations  in  most  towns  merely  deal 
with  mortar,  damp  courses,  etc. 

“  Air  Space. — There  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
regulations  in  force  in  the  various  towns  with  reference  to 
the  provision  of  air  space  at  the  rear  or  side  of  new  buildings. 

“  The  requirements  as  to  air  space  at  the  rear  or  side  of 
dwellings  vary  from  a  minimum  area  of  100  square  feet  in 
Bacup,  to  a  minimum  of  500  square  feet  in  Croydon.  In 
Burnley  the  minimum  is  120  square  feet.  In  85  other  towns, 
including  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bradford,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Bolton,  Bristol,  Folkestone,  Norwich,  East¬ 
bourne,  Carlisle,  Northampton,  the  minimum  area  required 
is  150  square  feet.  Blackburn  ask  for  180  square  feet, 
Cheltenham  and  Ealing  200  square  feet,  Coventry  300  square 
feet,  Newark  400  square  feet,  and  Croydon  and  Pembroke 
require  500  square  feet.  At  Sunderland  one-third  of  the 
entire  area  of  site,  exclusive  of  the  forecourt,  must  be  left 
open,  but  a  proviso  allows  one-fourth  of  the  area,  if  the 
buildings  do  not  exceed  25  feet  in  height  to  the  eaves,  and 
there  is  provided  a  water-closet,  a  detached  washhouse,  and 
a  back  street.  In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the  area  of  open  space 
must  be  equivalent  to  one-quarter  of  the  total  area  of  the 
site  less  front  garden.  Similar  requirements  are  in  force  in 
Huddersfield,  and  in  West  Hartlepool  the  area  is  one-third. 
Southport  requires  an  airspace  equal  to  half  the  area  of  the 
buildings. 
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“  In  twenty-eight  towns,  including  Bradford,  Chatham, 
Dover,  Harrogate,  Huddersfield,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Leicester,  Oldham,  Preston,  St.  Helens,  Wakefield,  West 
Bromwich,  the  Corporation  has  a  discretionary  power  to  vary 
the  dimensions  or  area  of  the  open  space  to  be  left  at  the 
rear  or  side  of  dwellings. 

“  In  two  towns,  Leicester  and  Sunderland,  there  are 
regulations  as  to  air  space  for  factories. 

“  The  depth  of  open  space  required  at  the  rear  or  side  of 
dwellings  varies  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  buildings, 
generally  from  io  feet  to  30  feet.  The  former  (minimum) 
depth  is  required  for  the  lowest  buildings  of  fifty-two  towns 
including  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Dewsbury,  Eastbourne,  Exeter, 
Folkestone,  Keighley,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  St.  Helens,  Scarborough,  Sheffield,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Swansea,  West  Bromwich,  Walsall.  In  fourteen  other 
places  the  minimum  depth  is  15  feet.  In  Liverpool  the  depth 
varies  from  5  to  15  feet. 

"  Number  of  Houses  to  Acre. — In  no  town  does  there 
appear  to  exist  power  for  the  Corporation  to  prescribe  the 
maximum  number  of  houses  to  be  erected  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  ” 
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THE  PIONEER  CO-PARTNERSHIP  VILLAGE. 

By  Henry  Vivian. 

EALING  TENANTS  LIMITED  had  its  origin  amongst  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  General  Builders  Limited,  who 
resided  in  the  Ealing  district.  Nearly  all  these  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  trade,  but  not  all.  They  had  been 
schooled  in  the  co-partnership  faith  at  the  various  meetings 
and  conferences  of  the  General  Builders,  and  some  of  them 
were  readers  of  the  journal,  Labour  Co-partnership.  Their 
knowledge  of  this  principle,  which  aims  at  harmonising  the 
interests  of  labour  and  capital,  by  equitably  distributing  the 
profits  made,  and  encouraging  labour  to  acquire  capital  to 
share  in  its  administration,  suggested  that  the  idea  might 
be  extended  to  tenants  in  a  house-owning  society. 

Members’  Responsibilities. — Rules. — (i)  That  the  tenants 
should  invest  a  small  sum  to  begin  with,  and  undertake  to 
gradually  increase  it;  (2)  that  the  interest  on  capital  should 
be  fixed  at  a  moderate  rate  ;  (3)  that  each  individual  tenant’s 
share  of  any  profit  realised  over  this  rate,  after  providing  for 
certain  necessary  charges,  should  be  capitalised  as  accumu¬ 
lated  shares.  This  means  that  the  shareholders  as  such  give 
up  what  they  are  usually  entitled  to — viz.,  all  the  profit 
which  might  arise  from  their  investment,  but  as  some  com¬ 
pensation  they  stand  the  chance  of  getting  the  added 
security  arising  from  the  capitalisation  by  the  tenant  of  any 
profit  he  may  become  entitled  to,  plus  the  security  arising 
from  the  tenant  increasing  his  ordinary  share  capital. 

Advantages. — The  tenant’s  position  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  He  gets  a  house  at  a  rental  which,  if  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  other  things  are  compared,  is  not  higher,  and 
is  probably  less,  than  he  would  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 

(2)  He  can  invest  in  the  society,  of  which  he  is  a 
tenant,  any  savings  he  finds  it  possible  to  make  out  of 
his  earnings,  at  5  per  cent. 
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(3)  Should  values  go  up  he  gets  the  benefit  either  by 
way  of  a  dividend  on  the  rent,  or  by  paying  a  rental 
which  is  below  the  market  value. 

(4)  He  secures  practically  all  surplus  profits  after  the 
fixed  charges  have  been  met. 

(5)  He  secures  a  social  atmosphere  which  awakens 
new  interests,  and  creates  a  collective  friendship 
unknown  under  the  individual  system  of  ownership. 

(6)  He  secures  freedom  from  loss,  should  circum¬ 
stances  require  him  to  leave  the  neighbourhood. 

(7)  The  capital  for  building  his  house  is  provided  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  be  obtained  on  any  other 
system  that  is  commercially  sound. 

(8)  The  tenants  as  a  whole,  can  relieve  themselves  of 
dependence  on  outside  capital  altogether  by  acquiring 
through  investment  or  by  accumulated  capital,  the  value 
of  the  property. 

Ultimate  Ownership. — By  gradual  process,  therefore,  it 
lies  with  the  tenants  to  transfer  the  ownership  from  non¬ 
tenant  shareholders,  who  take  the  main  risk  to  begin  with, 
to  the  tenant  shareholders  who,  it  is  hoped,  may  become  the 
ultimate  owners.  This  follows  the  policy  adopted  by  Godin 
with  his  employees  in  the  co-partnership  iron-foundry  at 
Guise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  division  of  risks  is  a  varying  one 
as  between  the  non-tenant  shareholders  and  the  tenant  share¬ 
holders.  The  proportion  of  non-tenant  shareholders’  capital 
is  large  to  begin  with,  declining  as  the  tenant  shareholders’ 
proportion  grows. 

Careful  Spending. — The  continuous  growth  of  share 
capital  and  loan  stock  is  the  measure  of  the  confidence 
investors  have  in  the  society.  If  care  and  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  money  justifies  confidence,  then  it  is 
thoroughly  justified  in  this  case. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  results  of  the  society’s 
operations,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  revenue,  after 
meeting  all  fixed  charges  and  sinking  fund,  enables  4  per 
cent,  on  loan  stock  and  5  per  cent,  on  shares  to  be  regularly 
paid,  with  a  margin  to  spare.  It  has  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  declare  a  dividend  on  rents  as  yet,  the  com¬ 
mittee  thinking  it  best  to  have  more  experience  as  regards 
the  cost  of  external  repairs  before  using  its  surplus  in  this 
way.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  early  in  1908  a  beginning 
will  be  made  in  that  direction.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rents  are  below  market 
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rents,  so  that  in  effect  the  tenants  are  already  getting  the 
equivalent  of  a  dividend. 

There  is  on  the  estate  a  social  club  and  institute,  a  boys’ 
club,  and  a  sewing  circle. 

Mr.  Cadbury  and  Mr.  Lever  have  shown  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl  living  in  healthy  surroundings  such  as  are  obtain¬ 
able  on  the  Ealing  Tenants’  Estate,  are  considerably  bigger 
and  stronger  than  the  average  working-class  children.  Under 
modern  conditions  the  education  and  upbringing  of  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  cost  the  community  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money,  and  it  is  only  ordinary  business  to  take 
every  possible  step  to  ensure  that  the  health  of  the  rising 
generation  should  re-pay  the  community  for  the  money  now 
being  spent  on  it.  Ealing  Tenants  provide  many  ideas  of 
great  interest  to  Housing  Reformers. 
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Model  Leases. 

BORDESLEY  GREEN  LEASE. 


This  is  a  lease  by  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Ideal  Benefit  Society  for  the  leasing  of  about 
seventeen  acres  of  land,  and  is  made,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  powers  of  Section  5 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1900,  and 
Section  11  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903. 
The  land  demised  was  acquired  by  the  Corporation  under 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
lease  : — 

The  land  is  let  for  the  first  year  at  a  peppercorn  rent ;  the 
second  year  at  ^200,  and  after  that  at  £ 600  per  annum, 
reduceable  on  punctual  payment  to  ^400  per  annum.  The 
object  of  the  rent  being  fixed  at  the  higher  figure  is  that 
if  the  lessees  made  default,  and  the  Corporation  re-entered, 
they  would  have  a  balance  to  meet  cost  of  collection,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  lessees’  covenant  for  payment  of 
rent,  taxes,  painting,  insurance,  etc.,  and  other  covenants 
incidental  to  long  building  leases,  the  lease  comprises  special 
covenants  with  regard  to 

(a)  Precluding  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  the  estate. 

( b )  The  construction  of  roads.  The  Corporation  have 
discretion  under  their  bye-laws  to  allow  narrow  roads 
subject  to  the  distance  between  the  frontages  of  the 
houses  being  maintained. 

(c)  The  erection  of  houses.  The  lessees  undertake  not 
to  erect  more  than  twenty-two  houses  to  the  building 
acre,  either  on  the  land  leased,  or  on  the  land  adjoining, 
which  they  are  going  to  acquire. 
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( d, )  The  terms  of  the  lease,  which  are  that  it  is  for 
one  hundred  and  nine  years,  that  the  term  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  ten  years,  the  latter  provision  enabling  the 
lessees  to  grant  their  sub-lessees  a  full  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years. 

( e )  To  facilitate  elasticity  in  development,  and  yet 
ensure  general  harmony,  a  sketch  plan  of  the  whole  was 
prepared,  but  this  was  not  fixed  and  definite.  The 
building  covenant  followed  the  wording  of  the  Housing 
Acts,  1890,  1900,  and  1903,  as  closely  as  possible, 
reserving  the  right  to  the  Corporation  to  approve  the 
positions,  specifications,  plans,  sections,  and  elevations 
of  all  houses  and  gardens  on  the  estate. 

(/)  The  houses  to  be  separate,  self-contained  lodging- 
houses,  not  being  flats  or  other  dwelling-houses  adapted 
for  occupation  by  more  than  one  family,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
and  suitable  for  habitation  by  persons  of  the  working  or 
artizan  class.  Not  more  than  twelve  shops  to  be  erected 
on  the  estate. 

(g)  The  sum  to  be  expended  on  the  estate  is  spread 
over  the  ten  years  allowed  for  development. 

( h )  That  the  houses  or  shops  shall  not  be  used  except 
for  persons  of  the  working  or  artizan  class,  or  for 
lodging-houses,  or  for  shops  respectively  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  53  (1)  of  the  1890  Act,  as  read  with 
Section  5  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1900,  and  Section  11  of  the 
Act  of  1903. 

(i)  The  lessees  in  granting  any  underlease  or  assign¬ 
ment  not  to  reserve  any  greater  rent  than  so  much  of 
the  total  annual  rental  as  can  be  reasonably  apportioned 
upon  the  premises  comprised  in  such  underlease  or 
assignment,  and  that  every  underlease  and  assignment 
shall  contain  covenants  by  the  underlessee  or  assignee 
as  to  keeping  all  garden  ground  properly  planted,  etc. 
There  is  also  provision  preventing  subleasing  at 
increased  rents  by  any  assignee  or  sublessee  of  the 
lessees. 

(/)  All  sub-demising  or  assigning  is  to  be  subject  to 
the  previous  consent  of  the  lessees,  and  provision  is 
made  for  forfeiture  in  the  case  of  breach  of  any  cove¬ 
nant  by  sublessees  or  assignees.  The  lessees  not  to 
give  any  such  consent  except  on  terms  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  head  lease. 

(fe)  Lessees  to  preserve  all  trees,  etc.,  on  the  estate. 
The  Corporation  reserve  all  their  usual  powers  under 
statutes,  bye-laws,  etc.,  as  though  they  were  not  lessors. 
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( l )  In  addition  to  the  usual  powers  of  re-entry  and 
distress  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  lease  contains 
a  proviso  that  when  the  lessees  shall  have  apportioned 
so  much  of  the  total  annual  rental  of  £ 600  as  may  be 
fair  and  reasonable  upon  any  dwelling-house  or  shop, 
then  as  between  the  Corporation  on  the  one  hand  and 
any  assignee  or  sublessee  (as  distinct  from  the  lessees 
themselves)  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  rent  or  appor¬ 
tionment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  charged  upon  and  issuing 
out  of  such  premises  to  which  such  apportionment 
relates,  as  if  such  premises  had  been  comprised  in  a 
separate  lease  and  subject  to  the  apportioned  rent, 
covenants,  etc.  This  proviso  prevents  the  lessees  from 
being  handicapped  in  getting  their  plots  taken  up,  as  the 
objection  that  the  whole  of  the  rent  issues  out  of  any 
part  of  the  land  demised,  cannot  be  raised. 

(m)  Plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  if  required,  and  the  lessees  to  conform  to  certain 
conditions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  and  materials 
to  be  used  in  constructing  the  houses.  There  is  also 
an  open  space  to  be  provided,  about  2\  acres  in  extent, 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  by  the  lessees  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  paying  a  fixed  sum 
towards  the  cost.  This  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
agreement. 

(n)  The  Corporation  on  their  part  covenant  to  pay 
certain  sums  towards  the  cost  of  road-making,  and  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  shops. 

APPENDIX  F.  2. 

BOURNVILLE  TENANTS’  LEASE. 

The  lease  granted  by  the  Bournville  Village  Trust  to  the 
Bournville  Tenants  Limited,  establishes  a  precedent  in 
leasing  to  public  utility  societies,  and  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  view  to  its  form  being  adaptable  to  leases 
granted  by  municipalities  for  the  same  purpose. 

Its  essential  features,  shortly  summarised,  are  :  — 

Area  of  land  to  be  leased,  about  twenty  acres,  and 
rent  to  be  10s.  an  acre.  Two  acres  are  to  be  left 

as  open  spaces,  and  in  respect  of  these  no  rent  will  be 
paid. 

Lessees  may  develop  the  land  in  portions  of  not  less 
than  one  acre.  They  may  have  a  separate  lease  of  each 
portion  as  they  appropriate  it  for  development. 
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Rent  in  respect  of  each  portion  does  not  become 
payable  until  twelve  months  after  it  has  been 
appropriated  for  development. 

At  three  stated  points  in  the  development  of  the  whole 
estate,  the  lessors  will  lease  free  of  rent  a  “recreation 
ground,”  a  “  children’s  recreation  ground,”  and  a 
“  village  green.”  The  leases  of  these  are  to  be  co-ter- 
minous  with  the  leases  granted  in  respect  of  the  land, 
the  development  of  which  has  been  a  condition  of  the 
leases  of  these  open  spaces. 

Neither  lessees  nor  lessors  to  cut  down  trees. 

Lessees  not  to  erect  more  than  twenty-two  houses  on 
any  two  building  acres. 

All  houses  to  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  garden 
at  least  three  times  the  area  of  the  actual  site  of  the 
house,  except  that  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  frontage 
in  corner  sites,  one-eighth  of  the  houses  may  be  built 
with  gardens  or  yards  having  an  area  which  need  not 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  site  of  the  house. 

No  intoxicants  to  be  sold  on  the  estate. 

Lessees  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  open  spaces. 

Lessees  not  to  take  any  action  which  will  preclude 
the  lessors  from  being  represented  in  the  management  or 
control  of  the  lessee  society. 

Lessees  not  to  assign  or  underlet,  except  for  short 
terms,  without  lessors’  consent,  and  first  making  proffer 
for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  their  estate  or  interest  to  the 
lessors. 
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HAMPSTEAD  LEASE. 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Trust  Limited  have,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  secured  special  powers  which  enable  them  to 
deal  with  their  land  in  an  exceptional  manner. 

They  have,  in  particular,  unique  powers  in  regard  to  the 
laying  out  of  their  streets  and  roads,  which  take  them  some¬ 
what  outside  the  restrictions  of  the  local  bye-laws  relating  to 
these  matters. 

In  their  building  leases  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
covenants,  some  provisions  of  special  interest. 

These  shortly  are  : — 

That  the  lessee  shall  lay  out  an  open  space  to  be 
reserved  for  the  common  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
tenants  of  the  houses  erected  by  him. 
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The  lessee  is  not  restricted  to  a  certain  sum  per  house, 
but  the  total  amount  spent  on  the  erection  of  the  houses 
which  he  covenants  to  build,  is  apportioned  amongst 
the  different  houses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lessors’ 
surveyor. 

The  lessee  has  to  submit  a  full  description  or  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  materials  to  be  used  by  him,  and  the  lessor 
has  power  to  condemn  any  materials. 

The  houses  may  be  detached,  semi-detached,  or  in 
terraces,  if  approved  by  lessors. 

The  lessee  is  to  protect  and  maintain  all  existing  trees 
and  hedgerows,  and  is  not  to  cut  down  any  tree  or 
hedge  without  written  permission. 

The  lessee  may  select  how  many  houses  he  will  have 
included  in  any  one  lease. 

The  lessee  is  not  to  permit  any  building  to  be  occupied 
by  such  a  number  of  persons  as  shall  reduce  the  air 
space  available  for  each  individual  over  ten  years  of  age 
below  500  cubic  feet,  or  for  each  child  under  that  age, 
below  250  cubic  feet. 

Term  of  lease  ninety-nine  years,  with  a  proviso  for 
extension,  as  shown  in  the  Bournville  Tenants  lease. 

Term  of  lease  ninety-nine  years,  and  lessees  on 
expiration  of  original  leases  to  have  option  of  renewal 
for  a  further  term  of  ninety-nine  years.  The  annual 
ground  rent  to  be  reserved  on  any  such  extended  lease, 
to  be  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  annual  sum  at 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  granting  of  such  extended 
lease,  the  surface  of  the  land  might  be  expected  to  let 
on  a  lease  similar  to  the  original  lease,  or  any  extended 
lease  (save  as  to  rent),  and  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
for  which  the  demised  land  may  be  used  under  the 
original  lease  or  any  extended  lease  clear  of  the  buildings 
situate  on  the  land,  or  any  improvements  made  by  the 
lessee  since  the  granting  of  the  original  lease  or  any 
extended  lease. 
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NOTES. 

“  Extracts  from  Evidence  given  before  the  Glasgow 
Municipal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  1903.” 

“  A  Housing  Policy.”  Cornish  Brothers,  37,  New  Street, 
Birmingham. 

‘‘Midland  Conference  on  Town  Planning.”  October 
27th,  1906. 

‘‘Slum  Reform  and  Town  Planning.”  Birmingham  and 
District  Housing  Reform  Association,  293A,  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham. 

“  Housing  Problem  :  Present  Powers  of  Local  Authori¬ 
ties.”  Local  Government  Officer,  October  5th,  1907. 

“  Birmingham  Housing  Committee  Reports  ” — 

(1)  Information  on  general  Housing  conditions  and 
their  causes.  Chairman’s  speech  explaining  recom¬ 
mendations.  October  20th,  1903. 

(2)  Property  imperfectly  repaired.  February  6th, 
1906. 

(3)  Town  Planning.  July  3rd,  1906.  Chairman’s 
speech  in  support  of  it. 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations — 

(1)  Minutes  of  Council  Meeting.  June  13th,  1907. 

(2)  Deputation  to  Premier.  August  7th,  1907. 

“  Town  Planning  in  Theory  and  Practice,”  Garden  City 
Association. 
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America — Town  Planning  Powers  of, 

68. 

Austria — Town  Planning  Powers  of, 
69. 

Area  and  Population  of  England  and 
Wales,  2-6. 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
— Draft  Scheme  for  Town  Plan¬ 
ning  Bill,  87-90. 

Authorities,  Local. 

Co-operation  between  Land- 
owners  and,  9,  10,  11. 
Housing  Problems  and,  13. 
Powers  of,  8,  9,  10,  47. 

Beautiful  Surroundings — Influence  of, 

1 1. 

Belgium — Town  Planning  Powers  of, 

69- 

Benefit  derived  from  even  distribution 
of  Land,  7. 

Birmingham — Housing  Reform  at, 

32"3»  35,  36. 

Bordesley  Green  Lease  (App.  F.) 

195-7- 

Bournville  Tenants’  Lease  (App.  F2.) 
197-8. 

Bournville — Town  Planning  at, 

5  3»  54- 

Bye-law  System,  Inelastic. 

Property  Owners  and,  7-8. 
Co-operation  discouraged  by,  8. 

Causes  of  Congestion,  14. 

Cause  of  Land  Sweating,  4. 

Causes  of  Overcrowded  Suburbs,  8. 
Cheap  Land  for  Housing,  9. 


Compensation  for  Demolition  of 
Buildings,  9. 

Congested  Districts — Open  Spaces  for, 

44-5- 

Co-operation  between  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  and  Landowners,  9-1 1. 

Co-operation  and  Town  Development, 
1  2. 

Co-operation  discouraged  by  Inelastic 
Bye-law  System,  8. 

Co-partnership  in  Housing,  131-8. 
Co-partnership  Housing  Council,  132. 
Co-partnership  Tenants  Ltd.,  132-8. 

Coryndon  and  Town  Planning, 
98-100. 

Cost  of  Housing,  57-8. 

Reduction  in,  58-66. 

Denmark — Town  Planning  Powers 
of,  71. 

Development  of  Land  for  Building 
Purposes,  9-10. 

Difficulties  raised  by  Property-owners 
to  Housing  Reform,  38-43. 

Distribution  of  Population,  2-6. 

Ealing  Tenants  Ltd.  (Pioneer  Co¬ 
partnership  Village).  (App.  E.) 
Advantages,  192. 

Careful  Spending,  193. 

Ultimate  Ownership,  193. 
Members’Responsibility — Rules, 
192. 

Earswick — Town  Planning  at, 

53-4,  95- 

England  and  Wales,  Area  and  Popu¬ 
lation  of,  2-6. 
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Estate  Development  —  Waste  in, 

I  I-I2. 

Fallings  Park  Garden  Suburb  and 
Town  Planning,  96-8. 

First  Garden  City  and  Town  Planning, 

93-4- 

Germany — Town  Planning  Powers 
of,  71. 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Act  1906, 
83-6. 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  and  Town 
Planning,  100-103. 

Hampstead  Lease  (App.  F.  3),  198-9. 

Harborne  Tenants  Ltd.  and  Town 
Planning,  103-4. 

Health  ot  Towns,  Open  Spaces  and, 10. 

Herscher,  Dr.  Ludwig,  on  Town 
Planning,  52-4. 

Hill,  Miss  Octavia — System  of,  1 16-9. 
Holland — Town  Planning  Powers  of, 

73 

Horsfall,  Mr.,  on  Town  Planning,  5. 

Horsfall,  Mr.,  on  Administration 

(App.  A.) 

Germany.  - 

Builders’  Burden,  152. 
Building  Plan,  1  54. 

Cause  of  Evil  Conditions 
in,  155. 

Conditions,  149. 

Course  of  House  Market, 

>55- 

Excessive  Width  of  Streets, 
156. 

Factors  in  fixing  Rent,  150. 
Fall  in  Rents,  How  to  effect, 
156. 

Gain  of,  157. 

Influence  of  Landowners, 

152- 3. 

Land  as  a  Security,  154. 
“Magistrat,”  151. 

Municipal  Institutions,  150. 
Origin  of  Wide  Streets,  1 5  1. 
Prussian  Government  and 
Barrack  Dwellings, 

153- 

Housing. 

Cheap  Land  for,  9. 

Collective  u .  Individual  Owner¬ 
ship,  144-5. 
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Cost  of,  57-8. 

Reduction  in,  58-66. 
Proper,  of  the  People,  4-6. 
Unsuitability  of  land  for  Building 
Purposes,  2-3. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890. 

Part  I.,  18. 

Work  done  under,  24-32. 
Part  II.,  19-22. 

Bill  to  amend  (App.  B.), 
158-163. 

Suggested  amendments  to, 

43-4- 

Work  done  under,  22-4. 
Part  III.,  21-2,  140. 

Housing  Conditions — Improvement 
of,  15-45. 

Housing  Reform. 

Policy,  15-18. 

Methods,  18-45. 

Hull  and  Town  Planning,  94. 
Improvement  of  Housing  Conditions, 

15-45- 

Italy — Town  Planning  Powers  of,  74. 
Japan — Town  Planning  Powersof,79. 
Land. 

Benefit  derived  from  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  7. 

Cheap  Land  for  Housing  Pur¬ 
poses,  9. 

Development  of,  for  Building 
Purposes,  9-10. 

Land-Sweating,  Cause  of,  4. 

Leases. 

Bordesley  Green,  195-7. 
Bournville  Tenants,  197-8. 
Hampstead  Lease,  198-9. 

Liverpool  (Hornby  Street  Area) — 
Housing  Reform  at,  22-32. 

Liverpool  Corporation  (Streets  and 
Buildings)  Bill  (App.  C.  II.) 
179-185. 

Local  Authorities. 

Bill  for  Improvement  of  Streets, 
etc.  (App.  C.  I.). 
Enforcement  of  Plans, 
172-4. 

Miscellaneous,  175-8. 
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Bill,  etc. — cont . 

Preparation  of  Plans,  1 64-7, 
170-172. 

Publication  of  Plans,  164-7, 
167-9. 

Co-operation  of  Landowners 
with,  9,  10,  1 1. 

Housing  Problem,  13. 

Powers  of,  8,  9,  10,  47. 

Town  Development  (App. 

C.  II.). 

Buildings,  190-1. 
Building  Line,  189, 
Squares,  etc.,  188. 
Streets,  186-8,  189. 
London  County  Council  and  Housing, 
21-2,  140. 

Methods  of  Housing  Reform,  18-45. 
Municipal  Corporations,  Association 
of — Draft  Scheme  for  Town 
Planning  Bill,  87-90. 

Municipal  Housebuilders — Errors  of, 
i39-!40. 

Municipal  Land  Purchase,  140-142. 
Norway — Town  Planning  Powers  of, 

.  74' 

Objections  to  Housing  Reform,  38-43. 

Objections  to  Town  Planning,  106- 
1 14. 

Open  Spaces  and  Congested  Districts, 

44-5- 

Open  Spaces  and  Health  of  Towns,  10. 
Overcrowded  Suburbs,  Causes  of,  8. 
People,  Proper  Housing  of,  4-6. 

Policy  of  Housing  Reform,  15-18. 

Population  and  Area  of  England  and 
Wales,  2-6. 

Port  Sunlight  and  Town  Planning,  94. 
Primary  Objects  of  Town  Planning, 
47-8. 

Property  Owners. 

Difficulties  of,  to  House  Reform, 

38,  43- 

Inelastic  Bye-law  System  and, 

.  7'8- 

Sanitary  Authorities  and,  35-8. 

Redistribution  Method  and  Town 
Planning,  61-4. 

Relationship  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  1 1 5-6. 
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Rural  Housing,  142-4. 

Sanitary  Authority  and  Property 
Owners,  35-8. 

Savings  effected  by  Town  Planning, 
58-66. 

Statistics  concerning  Area  and  Popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales,  2-6. 

Stuttgart  Housing  System. 

Extracts  from  “The  Stuttgart 
Housing  Bureau.” 
Advantages  obtained,  128. 
Cost  of  Work,  128. 

Duties  of  Housing  Inspec¬ 
tors,  125-8. 

Housing  Statistics,  1 29- 1 3 1 . 

Suburbs,  Overcrowded — Causes  of,  8. 

Surroundings,  Beautiful  —  Influence 
of,  11. 

Sweden — Town  Planning  Powers  of, 
74-6. 

Switzerland — Town  Planning  Powers 
of,  76-8. 

Town  Development  and  Co-operation, 
12. 

Town  Planning  Bill — Arrangement 
of  Clauses,  86-7. 

Town  Planning. 

Bournville,  and,  53-4. 

Earswick,  and,  53-4. 

Herscher,  Dr.  Ludwig,  on,  52-3. 
Horsfall,  Mr.,  on,  5. 

Objections  to,  106-114. 
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Primary  Objects  of,  47-8. 
Principles  of,  49-54. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  and,  107. 

Transvaal  Township  Board,  78-9. 

Waste  in  Estate  Development,  11-12. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  and  Town 
Planning,  107. 
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SUNLIGHT 

SOAP 


TVliet\^  u>c  aft,  maftitct 
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LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED,  PORT  SUNLIGHT,  ENGLAND. 

The  name  Lever  on  soap  is  a  Guarantee  of  Purity  and  Excallence. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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YOCKNEY  4  COMPANY 

Box  Tunnel  Stone  Quarries, 

CORSHAM,  ::  ::  ::  ::  WILTS. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CATHEDRAL,  SOUTHWARK. 

Bath  Stone  supplied  by  Yockney  and  Company,  Corsham. 

□  BATH  STONES,  □ 

Best  kinds  only,  as  quarried  from  the  very  heart  ot 
the  Bath  Stone  Area,  and  supplied  to  the  CHIEF 
CATHEDRALS,  CHURCHES,  and  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


London  Depot:  Warwick  Rd.,  Kensington,  W. 

Telegrams:  YOCKNEYS,  CORSHAM.  ::  ::  ::  ::  National  Telephone  No.  3. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Farqubarson  Bros.  &  Co. 

TIMBER  .'.  IMPORTERS. 

t ' 


OFFICES  : 

85,  GRACECHURCH  ST., 


LONDON,  E.C. 


WHARF : 

Canterbury  Wharf,  Canterbury  Rd., 
LONDON,  S.E. 


SPECIALITY  : — High-class  Joiners’  Deals  in  Yellow, 
White,  and  Pitch  Pine.  Scantlings,  Dry  Floorings, 
and  Building  Timber  in  all  qualities. 


*5* 


Contractors  to 


H.  M.  WAR  OFFICE. 

H.  M.  ADMIRALTY. 
EALING  TENANTS  LTD. 


GARDEN  CITY  TENANTS  LTD. 
HARBORNE  TENANTS  LTD. 
HAMPSTEAD  TENANTS  LTD. 


And  Principal  Railway  and  Dock  Companies. 


Telegraphic  Address:  “  FARgUH  ARSON,  LONDON ." 


Telephone  Nos. : 

Office:  NATIONAL  "3053  AVENUE."  Wharf: 

POST  OFFICE-"  10862  Central."  NATION AL-"  2074  Hop.’ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


IS  A  SOUND 
INVESTMENT 
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GARDEN  CITY 


MESSRS.  DRIVERS,  JONAS  &  CO., 

of  23,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

AND  MESSRS.  J.  R.  EVE  &  SON, 

of  Bedford,  and  Parliament  St.,  S.W., 

two  firms  of  valuers  of  the  highest 
repute,  have  just  concluded  a  revalu¬ 
ation  of  the  GARDEN  CITY  ESTATE 
at  LETCHWORTH,  with  the  following 
result. 

Purchase  Price  of  Estate,  1903, 

£155,587  7s.  Id. 

Expended  on  the  Estate  to  Sept.,  1907, 

£92,219  6s.  1 0d. 

Valuation  of  Estate,  1907, 

£379,500  Os.  Od. 

Increase  in  Value  of  Estate, 

£131,693  6s.  1 0d. 

These  figures  show  that  Garden  City  is  on  a  sound 
commercial  basis.  The  Company  propose  to  spend 
£30,000  during  the  year  on  further  developments,  and 
invite  applications  for  28,000  £5  shares. 

Full  Particulars,  Prospectus,  and  Balance  Sheet  from 
THE  SECRETARY  (Share  Dept.), 

FIRST  GARDEN  CITY  LTD., 

ESTATE  OFFICE,  LETCHWORTH. 
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PURE  TRINIDAD  LAKE  BITUMEN 

Spread  on  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE 


Prices  on 
application. 


Paten  ices 
and  Sols  Makers 


Telephone  :  I  3  I  I  i  Central. 
Telegrams:  “  Wirebitu, 
London 


Vickers  & 

Field  Ltd., 


“Wirebitu”  Wharf,  36,  Graham  Street, 
CITY  ROAD  “BASIN,  N 


SEE  DESCRIPTION 
OF 

GARDEN  Cl  TV  PRESS 

LIMITED, 

By  A  VISITOR. 


RAGES  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII. 
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Telephone:  7943  CENTRAL.  Telegrams:  “ CO-PARTNERSHIP,  LONDON.” 

Co-partnership  Tenants  Ltd. 

In  Membership  with  the  Co-partnership  Tenants'  Housing  Council, 

Registered  Office  -  6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  UI.C. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Chairman  -  -  Mr.  HENRY  VIVIAN,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  BRUNNER,  M.P.  Mr.  ROBERT  V.  HARCOURT. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHINGS  (Ealing  Tenants  Limited). 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  GREENHALGH  (Hampstead  Tenants  Limited). 
Mr.  F.  SWANZY,  J.P.  (Sevenoaks  Tenants  Limited). 

Mr.  B.  WILLIAMS  (Garden  City  Tenants  Limited). 

Secretary  -  -  -  Mr.  FREDK.  LITCHFIELD,  F.S.S. 


J^ARGELY  as  a  result  of  the  propagandist  and  educational  work  of  the  Co-partnership  Tenants’ 

Housing  Council  the  following  Societies  (named  Tenants  Ltd.)  are  now  actively  at  work  developing 
estates  in  accordance  with  Co-partnership  principles  : — 

At  Ealing,  Garden  City  (Letchworth)  Sevenoaks,  Hampstead,  Fallings  Park  (Wolverhampton), 
Manchester,  Harborne,  Leicester,  and  Warrington.  Together  they  have  acquired  or  leased  about  292 
acres  and  have  built  or  are  building  about  },22 4  houses. 

O  her  Societies  are  in  course  of  formation.  The  experience  of  the  Societies  at  work  is  that  tenants 
are  readily  attracted  to  these  estates  at  rentals  which  leave  ample  margin  for  all  usual  charges  and 
4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Loan  Stock,  and  5  per  cent,  on  Shares. 

The  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited  has  been  formed  as  a  Business  Centre  or  Federation  for  the 
movement,  and  will  act  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  (n)  giving  those  who  intend  forming  a 
Society  the  best  advice,  based  on  accumulated  experience,  of  how  to  buy,  lay  out,  and  develop  an 
estate  ;  (4)  raising  money  for  those  Societies  which  accept  the  advice  of  and  join  the  Society  ;  (c)  pooling 
orders  where  practicable  so  that  the  benefits  of  wholesale  dealing  in  building  material  shall  be  secured 
for  the  Societies  in  membership  wfith  the  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited.  The  Society  has  obtained 
the  power  to  carry  on  the  businesses  mentioned  in  its  Rules. 

The  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited  will  make  it  a  condition  that  each  Society  in  membership 
shall  have  a  reliable  system  of  accounts  and  an  efficient  audit,  and  it  will  have  the  right  of  inspection. 
It  will  thus  be  able  to  judge  better  than  an  intending  individual  investor  what  the  position  and 
prospects  of  a  Tenants’  Society  are,  and  advise  an  investor  how  to  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  various 
estates  the  Copartnership  Tenants  Limited  invites  application  for 
Shares  at  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  and  Loan  Stock  at  4  per  cent., 
subject  to  the  registered  rules  of  the  Society,  a  copy  of  which  can  be 
obtained  for  6d.  The  Stock  is  not  withdrawable  but  is  transferable. 

Full  particulars  miy  be  obtained  and  plans  of  estates  and  houses  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of 
the  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited,  6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  Intending  investors  may  by 
arrangement  be  shown  over  any  of  the  estates  which  are  being  developed  by  the  Societies. 


The  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  have  written  hearty  letters  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  and  subscribed  capital  to  the  Societies: 


Miss  Sybella  Gurney-  -  £6,000 
Lord  Brassey  -  -  -  £ 1,200 

Mr.  Justice  Neville  -  -  £2,500 

Mr.  Geo.  Bernard  Shaw  -  £5,400 
Mr.  J.  S.  Nettlefold  -  -  £4,500 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John 


Brunner,  Bart,  M.P.  £2,200 


Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  £2,000 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Sevenoaks  -  £1,000 
Mr.  P.  A.  Molteno,  M.P.  -  £800 

Mr.  Hugh  E.  Seebohm  -  £700 

Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  M.P.  -  £500 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wedgwood,  M.P.  £400 
Mr.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.  -  £300 


Hem  Combination  Range 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

McDOWALL,  STEVEN  &  Co.  Ltd., 

LONDON,  GLASGOW,  and  FALKIRK. 
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ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


FIRE. 

Accident. 


Established  1836. 

Employers'  Liability. 


LIFE. 


Burglary. 


Head 
Offices  : 

London : 

1, 

MOORGATE 

STREET, 

E.C. 

Aberdeen: 

1, 

UNION 

TERRACE. 


Branches  : 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BRISTOL. 

DUBLIN. 

DUNDEE. 

EDINBURGH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

MANCHESTER. 

NEWCASTLE. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

CAPE  TOWN. 

CALCUTTA. 

CHICAGO. 

NEW  YORK. 
MONTREAL. 
MELBOURNE. 


General  Manager  of  the  Company,  H.  E.  WILSON. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  (1906)  -  -  £6,782,000 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  are  granted  on  Property  situate  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Dominions,  and  in  most 
foreign  Countries,  at  rates  which  are  computed  according  to  the  actual  risk  incurred.  The 
Company  has  already  paid  over  £14,500,000  in  the  settlement  of  claims  under  its  Fire  Policies. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  granted  for  all  classes  of  Assurance  and  Annuities.  In  the  Participation  Branch  the 
whole  of  the  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  POLICY=tiOLDERS,  who  thus  benefit  from 
the  ECONOMY  OF  MANAGEMENT,  the  ENTIRE  EXPENSES  having 
for  many  years  been  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  Premium  Income. 

ACCIDENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Personal  Accident,  Accident  and  Sickness,  Burglary,  Employers'  Liability  (including  “  Domestic 
Servant"  insurance),  Fidelity  Guarantee,  Third  Party,  Drivers’  Risks  and  Plate  Glass  insurances 
are  granted  at  current  rates  of  premium. 
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GENERAL  BUILDERS  LTD. 


JOINERY  AND  MOULDING  MANUFACTURERS. 

Tel.  add.:  Squarcetto,  London.  Offices  and  Works  : 

Tel.  No.  583  Western.  WHARF  ROAD,  NOTT1NG  HILL,  W. 


Manager  :  William  Grant. 


Secretary  :  Lorenzo  Ensor. 


WE  have  specialised  and  standardised  Joinery  for  Tenants’ 
Societies,  and  have  supplied  large  qualities  to  Societies 
given  below: — 


Garden  City 

Tenants 

Ltd. 

Ealing 

Tenants 

Ltd. 

Sevenoaks 

Tenants 

Ltd. 

Hampstead 

Tenants 

Ltd. 

Harborne 

Tenants 

Limited. 

and 

numerous 

London 

and 

Provincial 

Builders 

and 

Decorators, 
etc.,  etc. 


The 
General 
Builders’ 
factory 
is  a  fair 
factory, 
and  works 
under 
conditions 
as  accepted 
by  L.C.C., 
H.M.  Office 
of  Works, 
War  Office, 
G.W.Ry., 
etc.,  etc. 


\Y/E  will  submit  designs  free,  and  quote  for  Joinery  for  COTTAGE  or 
”  for  MANSION,  viz.,  Doors,  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Staircases,  Dressers, 
Fitments,  Church  and  Office  Fittings,  and  Hardwood  Wainscoting,  Staircases 
and  Hand  Railing,  Panelled  Ceilings,  Mantelpieces  and  Overmantels,  etc.,  etc. 

MOULDINGS  TO  ANY  DESIGN  IN  ANY  WOOD. 


STUDY  EXCELLENCE.  ECONOMY,  AND  DEAL  WITH  US. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  177  Hammersmith.  Telegrams:  “ Construction,  London.” 

THE  PATENT 

IMPERVIOUS  STONE  COMPANY 

RUTLAND  WHARF,  HAMMERSMITH,  LONDON,  W. 


Manufacturers  of  the  WILSON  PATENT  PARTITION, 
absolutely  fireproof,  2-k  in.  thick.  Smooth-faced  both  sides.  Ready  for  papering 
or  distempering  immediately  after  erection.  Great  saving  of  space  over  ordinary 
half  brick  partition  walls. 


The  Patent  Impervious  Stone  Company, 

Fireproof  Engineers, 

Artificial  Stone  Manufacturers, 

RUTLAND  WHARF,  HAMMERSMITH, 

LONDON,  W., 

And  at  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Bristol. 
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Beautiful  Work! 


“  The  writer  would  like  very  much  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  typewriter  you  use  in  your  office.  Of  all  the 
letters  which  come  to  my  desk,  I  don’t  find  any  that 
compare  with  your  letters  in  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
beauty  of  type,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  machine  you  use.” 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently  for¬ 
warded  to  us  by  a  user  of  the  Williams  Typewriter.  We 
have  many  similar  letters. 

When  busy  men  are  attracted  by  the  letters  of  their 
competitors,  and  take  the  trouble  to  write  about  it,  there 
must  be  a  very  good  reason. 

The  work  of  the  WILLIAMS,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  machines,  is  convincing  proof  of  its  superi¬ 
ority.  The  WILLIAMS  possesses  many  other  advantages 
which  are  equally  desirable. 

It  writes  in  plain  sight,  and  in  direct  line  of  vision. 

It  is  rapid,  strong,  and  durable. 

,  It  cuts  stencils, x  manifolds,  and  is  without  a  superior 
for  the  general  work  required  of  a  writing  machine. 

It  combines  all  that  is  best  in  typewriter  construction 
up-to-date. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
showing  you  what  the  WILLIAMS  can  do,  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  produce  good  work. 

If  you  have  some  other  machine  that  is  not  giving 
satisfaction,  we  will  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  it  in 
exchange  for  a  new  WILLIAMS. 


Williams  Typewriter  Co. 
T-TT  for  Europe, 

57,  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON. 
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National  Telephone  No.  136.  Telegrams:  FERGUSSON  SONS. 

Fergusson  &  Sons, 

CAMPBELL  STREET, 

LEICESTER. 

General  Builders*  Merchants,  ^  £ 

Slating  and  Tiling  Contractors^  ^ 


Midland  Agents  for  “  Callenbrite  Dampcourse.” 


Contractors  to  H.  M.  OFFICE  OF  WORKS, 
and  the  CO=PARTNERSHIP  TENANTS  Ltd. 

etc. 

Prices  delivered  to  any  Station  for  any  Slate  or  Tile, 

on  application. 


LEICESTER,  MOLD  JUNCTION,  KETTERING  4  RUSHDEN. 
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VELURE  has  been  proved  to  be  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  but  the  most  economical 
Paint  for  internal  and  external  use  by  the 
EALING  TENANTS  LTD.,  GARDEN  CITY 
TENANTS  LTD.,  HAMPSTEAD  TENANTS 
LTD.  and  other  Housing  and  Tenant  Societies. 


There  is  no  paint  on  earth 
so  elastic  as  Velure, 

nor,  BECAUSE  OF  THIS, 

so  perfect  in  surface,  so 
free  from  flaws,  cracks  and 
blisters,  so  easily  kept  clean 
or  so  durable  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  painting,  especially 
if  exposed  to  sun  &  weather 
which  quickly  destroy  ordinary 
paint  but  leave  Velure  unaffect¬ 
ed  for  years.  No  varnish  required 

ITS  SECRET  IS  ELASTICITY. 

PROVED  BY  LETTERS  FROM  HUNDREDS  OF  USERS 

Send  for  Handbook  P  PhllTH’PlIflr  Xl  Pfi  13,  Clerkenwell  Rd, 
ivith  fall  particulars  to  V.  DlKUlbCllUl  (X  l/U.,  LONDON.  E  C 
Name  this  publication. 


If  visiting  Garden  City  see  the  cottages  of 
the  Garden  City  Tenants  on  “BIRDS  HILL,” 
“PIXMORE,”  and  the  “EASTHOLM  and 
WESTHOLM  GREENS,”  NORTON  ROAD, 
painted  with  only  ONE  UNDERCOAT  and 
ONE  COAT  OF  VELURE. 
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RUDDERS  &  PAYNES  LTD. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

Wood  •  and  -  Iron  •  Fencing  •  and  •  Entrance  •  Gates. 


Saw  Mills. 

Square  £r  Octagon  Newels  &-  Balusters  a  speciality. 


SLATING  AND  TILING  CONTRACTORS, 

PLANING  AND  MOULDING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


General  •  Wood  -  Turners. 


CHESTER  STREET  and  HUBERT  STREET, 


Telegrams : 
“SAWMILLS.” 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephones : 

4333, 2529, and  807. 


&  Stone  F,rnis 

BATH  &  PORTLAND  QUARRY  OWNERS. 

LONDON,  BATH  6  PORTLAND,  MANCHESTER. 


Head  Office:  ABBEY  YARD,  BATH. 


Modern  and  Inexpensive  Houses,  built  with  MONKS  PARK  Bath  Stone. 
The  best  and  most  economical  of  the  Bath  Stone  Series. 
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Telegrams:  "IRONCLAD."  Telephone  4041. 

PARKER,  WINDER  & 
ACHURCH  LIMITED., 

Broad  St.,  &■  New  St., 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Builders’  Ironmongers  $  Ironfounders, 
Heating  $  Ventilating  Engineers. 


RANGE  &  GRATE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  contains  all  the  latest  and  up-to-date 
patterns,  at  moderate  prices. 

SANITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

We  stock  all  the  latest  and  up-to-date 
patterns  in  Porcelain  and  Viterous  Baths, 
Fire-clay  Lavatories  and  W.C.'s. 

HARDWARE  DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  the  largest  Stock  and  best  selection 
of  Builders'  Ironmongery  in  the  Midlands. 

furnishing  Ironmongery  in  all 
its  branches. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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None  Better  than 
the  Best. 

Placed  first  in  recent 
Official  Tests  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Fires  carried  out  in  the 
New  Government  Offices 
jointly  by  H.M.  Office  of 
Works  and  the  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Society. 

Consumption  of  Fuel  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  Smoke  each  one 
quarter  less  than  the  average 
of  36  competing  grates. 

Highest  Awards  and  Medals 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  at  the  1906  < Bristol )  and 
the  1907  ( South  Kensington) 
Exhibitions. 


Absolutely  Simple. 

Easily  fixed  to  existing 
mantelpieces.  -  ...  - 

Supplied  in  a  large  variety 
of  ‘  [artistic  designs  to  suit 
any  room  and  any  style  of 
building.  ------ 

Price  £2  5  O 

and  upwards. 

The  “  DEVON  ”  Fire  may 
be  seen  burning  1 1  the 

London  Showroom  : 

87,  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  W. 

Liverpool  Showroom  : 

Chicago  Buildings,  Stanley  Street. 
Liverpool. 

Huddersfield  Showroom  : 

5,  Britannia  Chambers,  St.  George  s 
Square.  Huddersfield. 

Manchester  Showroom  : 

Scottish  Life  Building.  38,  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester. 


Gives  universal  and 
Complete  Satisfaction. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  am  pleased  to 
inform  you  that  the  Devon  Stoves 
fixed  at  St.  Luke’s  Hostel,  14,  Fitz- 
roy  Square, W.,  appear  to  give  every 
satisfaction  to  the  staff,  the  small 
stove.  Design  ‘  O,’  having  been 
specially  commended  on  account  of 
its  maintaining  an  even  temperature 
for  a  long  period  without  attention. 
— Yours  faithfully,  (Signed) 

M.  MABERLEY  SMITH, 
Architect. 

Re  City  Buildings,  Liverpool. 

1  have  carefully  considered  your 
scheme  for  supplying  Devon  Grates 
for  the  above  building,  and  after  com¬ 
paring  them  with  other  makes,  and 
judging  from  results  obtained,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  supply 
to  the  order  of  my  client  fifty  of  your 
fire-places.  Please  deliver  as  soon  as 
possible. — Yours  truly,  (Signed) 

F.  G.  FRASER,  Architect. 


A  Full  Report  of  the  Government  Trials,  and  a  finely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


CANDY  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Works  : 

HFATHFIELD  STATION, 
NEWTON  ABBOT,  DEVON 
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FEN 

C  I  N  G. 

Albert  T  ( 

Shepherds  Bi 

y=(  Y, 

,  • 

irner  &  Sops, 

isb  Goods  Station,  W. 

Tel.  423  Western. 

n  n 
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GOODMAN  6  CO. 

- - - -  HEAD  OFFICE:  - —  - -  — 

14 1,  Great  Charles  Street,  Birmingham. 

Telephone  3297. 

Every  Kind  of  Building  Material, 
from  Foundation  to  Roof. 

BEST  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  LIME, 
STAFFORDSHIRE  BRINDLE,  &  PURPLE  BRICKS, 
BANGOR  SLATES,  &  HAND-MADE  TILES. 
BEST  DRY  REDWOOD  TIMBERS. 


QUARRIES,  SINKS,  PIPES,  FIREBRICKS. 

Everything  for  the  Bricklayer,  Carpenter,  Plasterer,  Tiler  and  Slater, 
it  is  only  for  the  Plumber  and  Glazier  we  do  not  provide. 

Depots:  GRAVELLY  HILL  -  Tel.  20  East  Birmingham. 

SELLY  OAK . Tel.  62  Selly  Oak. 


BEST  HOUSE  COAL,  AND  ALL  QUALITIES  OF  FURNACE,  STEAM,  ANTHRACITE,  AND  GAS 
COALS.  TRUCK  LOADS  TO  ANY  STATION. 


The 


London  Galvanized  Iron  Co. 


Established  over  50  years. 


27,  WHARF  ROAD,  CITY  ROAD,  N. 


Telegrams:  “ Oisnel,  London.” 


Telephone :  685  North. 


Makers  of 

IGALVANIZED  CYLINDERS,  TANKS, 
CISTERNS,  CATTLE  TROUGHS, 
DUST  BINS,  CORN  BINS,  Etc. 


CYLINDER. 


Makers  to 

The’Admiralty.War  Office, 
London  County  Council, 

•  and  • 

f  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 


TANK.  CISTERN. 

Special  sizes  quoted  for  on  application. 

All  gauges  guaranteed  the  stated  thickness  before  galvanizing,  and  all 

articles  are  galvanized  after  made. 

20  to  1.000  gallon  cisterns  always  in  stock. 
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UNSURPASSED  for  STRENGTH  and  DURABILITY. 

Extensively  used  for  reinforced  concrete  with  unvarying  success. 


Telephone  E.  W.  is  KOOKS,  Tel.  Address 

No.  29.  Manager.  “Cement,  Rugby.” 


‘  Nine  Elms  ’  Water  Paint  or  Washable  Distemper. 
‘  Nine  Elms  ’  Genuine  White  Lead.  ::  ::  :: 

‘  Nine  Elms  ’  Genuine  Linseed  Oil  Putty. 

‘Nine  Elms’  Greenhouse  Paint. 

‘Nine  Elms’  White  Japan. 

‘  Nine  Elms’  Brushes. 


::  ::  ‘  Nine  Elms  ’  Pure  Paint,  Ready  for  Use.  ::  :: 

CES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

FARMILOE,  Ltd., 

ROCHESTER  ROW, 

Westminster,  S.W. 


PRI 

T.  &  W. 


WORKS  : 

WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
NINE  ELMS,  S.W. 
LIMEHOUSE,  E. 
MITCHAM,  SURREY. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Hampstead  Tenants 


LIMITED. 


Chairman  -  -  Mr.  HENRY  VIVIAN.  M.P. 


Committee  : 


Mr.  FRANK  BLESSLEY. 

Sir  JOHN  DICKSON-POYNDER. 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Mr.  CHARLES  G.  EVANS. 


Count  De  La  FELD. 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  GREENHALGH 
Miss  SYBELLA  GURNEY. 

Mr.  PHILIP  MORRELL,  M.P. 


Secretary  -  Mr.  ERNEST  C.  HOLYOAKE. 


THIS  Society  is  erecting  480  houses,  many  being 
similar  to  those  illustrated  opposite  page  101 
of  this  book.  £16,670  has  been  spent,  and 
£100,000  is  required. 

SHARES,  -  5  per  cent,  from  profits. 

LOAN  STOCK,  -  -  -  4  per  cent. 


For  information  apply  to  Secretary: — 

Hampstead  Tenants  Limited, 

1,  Hampstead  Way, 

Hendon,  N.W. 
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THE 

LONDON  BRICK  CO. 

JOHN  C.  HILL, 

Manager. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

“  Phorpres”  Flettons, 
Red  Facings,  88  88 
Moulded  Bricks,  88 
Stocks.  88  88  88  88 

Orders,  however  large,  received  by  morning  post 
can  be  delivered  in  London  the  same  day 
from  the  stock  at  our  Depot. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ALL  ENQUIRIES. 

Send  us  a  post  card,  and  we  will  call  upon  you  with  Samples, 
and  Kirkaldy  Tests. 


Chief  Office: 

14,  Archway  Rd.,  LONDON,  N. 

Telegrams:  “ Presses,  London.”  National  Telephone :  2404,  North. 
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THE  IDEAL  LIGHT 

FOR  VILLAGES,  ROADS,  HALLS, 
WORKSHOPS,  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

No  disturbance  of  Roads.  No  structural  alteration  to  buildings. 

THE 

Kitson  Empire 

Light 

produced  from  ordinary  Petroleum  Oil,  vaporised, 
with  an  incandescent  mantle.  Absolutely  free  from 
danger.  The  most  economical  form  of  artificial  light¬ 
ing  yet  produced.  Giving  a  light  ot  1,000  candle 
power,  at  a  burning  cost  of  ^d.  per  hour. 


The  attention  of  Village  Councils  is  drawn 
to  this  admirable  form  of  lighting,  which  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  illumination  of 
Villages,  Halls,  and  Schools.  Lamps  can 
be  fitted  to  existing  lanterns  or  posts,  and 
can  be  cheaply  and  rapidly  installed 
There  is  no  disturbance  to  roads,  and  no 
structural  alterations  to  buildings  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  self-contained  lamps  can  be 
shifted  from  place  to  place  as  desired,  and 
skilled  labour  is  not  required. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  : 

EMPIRE  LIGHT  Ltd., 

5,  Hytbe  Road,  Willesden, 

LONDON,  N.W. 
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Albion  Iron  Company 

IRON  FOUNDERS  &  BUILDERS’  MERCHANTS, 


181,  Upper  Thames  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

MAKERS  OF 


4 


Stoves,  Ranges,  Mantels,  Chimney=pieces, 
Baths,  Casements,  Wrought,  and 
Cast  Iron  Railings,  etc. 


( t 


UNITY”  M/\NTJhU  COMBINATION. 

(Specially  designed  by,  and  manufactured  for  the  Ealing  Tenants  Ltd.) 


- 


WRITE  for  PRICE 


| 


LISTS  of  LATEST  DESIGNS. 


“PIONEERS” 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF 

GARDEN  CITY  PRESS 

LI  MI  1  ED. 


By  A  VISITOR. 


“  The  untented  Cosmos  my  abode, 

I  pass — a  wilful  stranger — 

My  mistress  still  the  open  road 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  danger.” 

Garden  City’s  success  has  been  conditional  upon  the  extent 
to  which  it  could  attract  industries  to  provide  employment  for 
its  population.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  a  dormitory  of 
those  working  elsewhere,  or  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
retired  warrior  from  industrial  strife.  But  from  the  first 
there  was  never  any  doubt  that  it  would  have  powerful 
attractions  for  men  filled  with  a  love  of  Nature’s  charms, 
and  also  having  a  strong  leaven  of  that  spirit  of  exploration 
sung  by  the  poet.  The  open  road  to  Garden  City  speedily 
had  its  wayfarers  looking  towards  emancipation  from  the 
brick-and-mortar  monotony  of  large  towns. 

Upward. 

Garden  City  Press  Limited  was  not  only  the  first  industry 
to  establish  itself  in  connection  with  Garden  City,  but  it 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  is  still  the  only  one,  to  be 
conducted  wholly  as  a  co-partnership  society. 

All  Partners. 

All  male  adults  who  work  at  the  Garden  City  Press,  after 
one  year  of  probation,  not  merely  may  but  must  share  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  management,  the  profits  or 
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losses,  and  the  provision  of  capital.  Women  may  join  if 
they  desire.  There  is  an  elaborate  code  of  twenty-one  Special 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  General  Rules,  on  the  model 
promulgated  by  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association, 
comprising  the  Constitution  to  which  all  must  subscribe. 

The  Committee  of  Management  consists  of  the  president, 
secretary,  manager,  and  six  committeemen.  Three  of  the 
committeemen  are  elected  by  members  of  the  society  who  are 
employed  by  it,  and  the  remaining  three  are  elected  by 
members  not  so  employed  ;  but  any  qualified  member  of  the 
society,  whether  employed  by  it  or  not,  may  be  elected. 

How  it  is  RUN. 

Every  member  employed  by  the  Press  must  have  ten 
ordinary  shares  of  each,  and  when  those  are  fully  paid 
up  he  must  apply  for  more  shares  until  he  holds  fully  paid-up 
shares  to  the  nominal  value  of  ^200,  or  to  the  value  of  his 
wages  or  salary  for  a  year,  whichever  be  the  smaller  sum. 

This  reference  to  wages  is  to  some  extent  figurative-,  for 
working  shareholders  are  not  paid  by  wages,  but  strictly  by 
a  share  of  the  profits.  Having  agreed  with  each  worker  as 
to  the  estimated  value  of  his  work — at  present  this  is  two  and 
three  shillings  above  the  standard  union  rate  of  the  district, 
although  the  hours  worked  (48  per  week)  are  4^  below  the 
standard — an  account  is  kept  of  his  estimated  earnings.  If 
the  half-yearly  balance  sheet  shows  sufficient  profit,  each 
worker  receives  from  it  the  agreed  value  of  his  labour  plus 
10  per  cent. 

Any  surplus  is  devoted  to  reserve  funds,  educational 
purposes,  etc. 

Safeguard  for  Shareholders. 

Before  the  society  is  considered  to  have  made  any  profit, 
all  wages  to  non-members,  5  per  cent,  interest  on  shares,  an 
allowance  for  depreciation,  and  a  fixed  portion  of  the  expenses 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  society  must  be  paid. 

Loans  as  Weekly  Wage. 

But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  workers  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  “  wrages,”  wait  six  months  for  their  share  in 
the  earnings  of  the  Press.  In  lieu  of  wages,  therefore,  they 
receive  every  week,  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year,  an  amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
their  estimated  earnings. 

Interest  from  the  Start. 

So  far,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  spirit  animating  the 
workers,  who  have  no  share  in  profits  until  ordinary  share¬ 
holders  have  received  their  5  per  cent,  interest,  that  5  per 
cent,  interest  has  always  been  paid. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Press, 
known  as  Ordinary  shares  and  Accumulated  shares.  The 
accumulated  shares  have  a  nominal  value  of  one  penny  each, 
and  represent  the  amount  of  the  worker’s  percentage  in  the 
profits  of  the  Press  or  his  arrears  of  earnings,  each  240  of 
them  held  by  any  one  worker  becoming  automatically  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  one-pound  share  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
Ordinary  shares  are  simply  stock  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest 
as  already  described. 

To  Ensure  Interest. 

Moreover,  the  accumulated  shares  may  not  be  withdrawn 
by  their  holder  until  their  amount  is  equal  to  his  earnings  for 
a  year;  so  that,  as  already  set  forth,  they  really  form  a 
reserve  fund  toward  ensuring  the  payment  of  interest  on 
ordinary  shares. 

Workers’  Advantages. 

There  is  security  of  tenure  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  profits 
for  all  the  workers.  The  Manager  can  only  suspend  a 
worker,  and  the  worker  so  suspended  may  refer  his  case  to 
the  Committee  of  Management.  Should  he  still  feel  aggrieved 
if  the  Committee  uphold  the  manager,  the  suspended  worker 
may  further  appeal  to  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  elected  partly 
by  workers  and  partly  by  ordinary  shareholders,  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  the  rules.  The  Press  is  strictly  a  trade 
union  house,  and  its  methods  are  fully  known  to  and  have 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  unions. 

Progress. 

When  the  Press  was  established  in  1903  there  was  no 
place  suitable  for  its  reception  on  the  recently  purchased 
Garden  City  estate.  It  therefore  made  its  start  in  Hitchin, 
in  an  out-of-the-way  cart  hovel,  which  had  been  repaired  and 
made  weather-proof.  The  staff  consisted  of  two  men  and 
a  boy,  and  the  capital  in  hand  was  ;£,200.  In  four  years  the 
staff  had  increased  to  45,  the  capital  to  ^,5,000,  and  the  sales 
for  one  year  were  ^4,700. 

Two  years  after  the  start,  new  premises  at  Garden  City, 
with  more  than  twice  the  accommodation,  were  built  and 
occupied.  Only  eighteen  months  later  this  accommodation 
was  trebled. 

Brains  and  Industry. 

“  Spadework,”  in  its  suggestion  of  persistent  industry  in 
rural  surroundings,  is  the  appropriately  significant  telegraphic 
address  of  the  Garden  City  Press.  But  it  is  spadework  with 
brains  to  guide  it  that  makes  for  success,  and  so  it  is  here. 

Establishment  in  the  country  gives  the  Press  economic 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  rent  and  the  cheaper  living  for 
itself  and  its  workers;  while  Garden  City  is  sufficiently  near 
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to  London,  by  means  of  excellent  railway  service,  to  permit 
successful  competition  with  metropolitan  printers.  More¬ 
over,  the  telephone,  supplementing  careful  attention  to 
details,  still  further  reduces  the  distance  between  plant  and 
customers. 

Business  is  growing  in  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  ways, 
mainly  by  the  recommendation  of  those  who  have  themselves 
experienced  the  merits  of  the  Garden  City  Press.  It  has 
shown  that  it  can  do  well  any  of  the  work  involved  in  general 
letterpress  and  colour  printing,  bookbinding,  machine  ruling 
and  account-book  making,  and  the  courtesy  and  promptness 
with  which  it  conducts  its  business  is  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  phase  of  its  high  efficiency. 

Growth  of  Output. 

For  the  first  thirteen  months  of  actual  operations  ending 
January  31st,  1905,  the  output  amounted  to  ,£1,883  7s-  8d.  ; 
the  next  twelve  months,  ending  January  31st,  1906,  showed 
£2,808  J3S.  Sd.,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  rate  has  been  well  sustained,  the  figures  for  the  year 
ending  January  31st,  1907,  being  £3,866  6s.  2d.,  the  gain 
this  time  exceeding  £1,000.  Still  the  growth  continues,  the 
output  for  1907  being  £4,700. 

A  recently  installed  high-speed,  electrically-driven  quad- 
demy  press,  a  new  book-sewing  machine,  and  two  linotypes, 
have  demonstrated  that  they  will  further  accelerate  a  rate 
of  production  which  has  already  astonished  several  customers. 

Reasons  for  Investment. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  Management 
Committee  appeals  for  more  capital,  as  the  Press  has  had 
sufficient  experience  to  show  the  soundness  of  the  investment 
which  it  offers,  and  its  prospects  never  wore  a  more  promising 
aspect. 

Here  are  four  excellent  reasons  for  applying  for  shares  in 
the  Garden  City  Press  Limited  : — 

1.  It  is  a  safe  5  per  cent,  investment. 

2.  Its  workers  have  wholesome  conditions  of  work, 
security  of  tenure,  a  voice  in  the  management,  and  a  fair 
share  in  the  product  of  their  labour. 

3.  Its  constitution  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  controlled  by 
a  small  clique  of  individuals. 

4.  It  helps  to  develop  the  Garden  City  and  all  that  it  means 
for  the  solution  of  the  town-and-country  housing  problem. 
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